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FOREWORD 


The Editors, Mr. Haridas Bhattacharyya and Dr. Saroj 
Kumar Das, deserve our congratulations on the expedition 
with which they have brought out the Proceedings of the 
Philosophical Congress held at Weltair last December. 


S. Radhakrishnan 

President, Indian Philosophical Congress. 


Andhra University 
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I Ith December 1935# 




Indian Philosophical Congress. 

TENTH SESSION. 

Welcome Address 

By 

Sin S. Badhakrishnan, M. A., D. Liir., 
Vice-Chancellor^ Andhra University. 

Mr. Chanrellor^ Delegatee of the Tenth Session of the 
Indian Philo&qthicul Congrees, Ladies and Gentlemen^ 

I (Iccni it a ^rcat privilege to be able to offer the delegates 
of the tenth session of the Indian Philosophical Congress a 
most cordial welcome to this University, While Waltair 
cannot coinpetcj oil her in its eonifurts and convenience.s or 
in its entortainments and show places with thi» great cities, 
whore previous meetings of this Congre.'^s were held like 
Calcutta and llombay Madras and T.ah(>re, Benares and Poona, 
Dacca, Patna, and Mysore, it has other advantages which 
perhaps philosophers, at any rate, may be expected to appre- 
ciate. We have a sjdendid situation, a fine climate and 
tranquil surroundings which are yet free from the smoke of 
the factory chininoys, the spivain.s of innumerable cars, the 
yells of the newsboys and the incessant bang and crash of 
the street buses and trams. I do no not know how long we 
will be spared these refinements of civilisation, But men’s 
minds are already cori-uptod. The rise of the harbour and 
to some extent the University is gradually producing philis- 
tines who are engaged in the great work of converting God’s 
owui country into real estate and making off with the spoils. 
Their number is still limited and our town is yet unspoiled. 
Many of you who were present at Poona in April last will 
remember how one of our cider delegates remarked with a 
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good deal of passion that the attractions of the city were a 
great distraction from the pursuits of the Congress. Waltair, 
if anything, will enable you to concentrate on your regular 
work. We cannot, even if we will, take you away from it. 
I hope Philosophy will get a chance. 

It is a great honour to have with us the Chancellor of 
the Uuniversity, Lord Erskine, who even from distant England 
so graciously consented to o| en our proccedintis. The Scotsmen 
are said to require and rejoice in thought and contemplation, 
in orderly attempts at reaching the root juinciples of things. 
It is clearly a proof of our Chnneollor's genuine interest in 
philosopliical studies and a recognition of the value of philo- 
sophy for our times when emotional excitement is everywhere 
uppermost and calm reflection is relegated to the rear. It is 
for students of philosophy to lead a bewildered and siitrering 
world into the serene paths of rational und(T>tan(iing. 

The moral, the economic ami the political unrest which 
just now is worldwide in its manifestation, requires us to 
consider and reflect on the first principles of soeial life ami 
political organisation. The different ju-oblcms flow together 
and cannot bo kept separate. One cannot be a politician or 
an economist without a knowledge of the things of the mind. 
In a famous passage of the 7th book of Plato’s Rf]mblit\ the 
final stage of a perfect education is described as one, where 
the youth has brought his piecemeal studies into a connected 
whole. Eor it is only, says Socrates, when you have attained 
to a general view of men and things that you become capable 
of asking and answering questions and of giving a real ground 
for what you think and believe. 'J'ho prohk ni of man himself, 
the human being never looked more threatening, more chal- 
lenging than it does toilay in the eyes of serious ]>C‘ople. 
Mcrhanical eflicioncy and scientific rullilessncss combined with 
a ountempiuous disregard of such imj omierables as are mani- 
fested by the spirit and will of man are to-day receiving our 



admiration. The position which was once held by philosophers 
and theologians is now in the hands of scientists and econo- 
mists. Thousands of intelligent young men the world over 
are worshipping at their feet. Mechanised Utopias of cheap 
food and easy virtue like the proletarian paradise of Lenin or 
the universe limited of U. G. Wells, if achieved, will be perfect 
like Orlando’s mare ; except for the one small defect of being 
dead. They will not contribute to the building up of human 
personality. Human beings are called upon not only to 
live but to live well. They should have not only physical 
efficiency and intellectual ])ower but delicacy of mind and 
beauty of soul. We are aghast when there is a famine for 
food in the land. A good deal of popular enthusiasm and press 
pui)licity is invoked and legislators get busy ; but the more 
imiortant famine of spirit passes unnoticed. If we could 
see mi nils and souls as vividly as we sec botiics, w’e w ould be 
appalled at tlioir conditions in men and women belonging to 
civilised humanity. Many of the miiida are of stunted growth, 
a good number distorted and crippled ami quite a few dolinile- 
ly monstrous. When the leaders of thought and practice 
attempt to reconstruct society, they should be careful to elimi- 
nate this process of mangling and dwarfing of souls and help 
the development of the spirit in man. 

If, on the other hand, we neglect the ‘soul’ side of things 
and exaggerate the physical and the intellectual, we are doing 
disservice to the civilisation which we are called upon to 
uphold and transmit. When the Greek civilisation fell, one 
of its philoso])hcrs lamented that a shapeless darkness over- 
helmed its life. When the light of the soul is extinguished, 
darkness of mind breeds nniinalism and corruption. The 
tiger and the ass a]ipcar in men’s faces and edacc the divine 
signature. (The flame of a candle may be a small thing but 
when it goes out, what a great darkness there is ! ) 
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Mussolini said the other day, “Many -were the causes of 
the fall of the Roman Empire and perhaps they all could be 
reduced to this. The more an Empire gains in area, the more 
it loses in consistency and depth.** Pilate expressed in a single 
soiitenco the failure of the Roman Empire to give the world a 
secure civilisation within whose compass mankind could live 
happily when he questioned, ‘‘What is truth ?** The attempt 
of modern civilisation to answer that question has not been a 
great success. We do not know what truth is, what kind of 
world we are aiming at. We arc a broken-minded generation 
without a world view or a passionate faith. Queen Victoria 
asked Disraeli one day what was his real religion. “Jladam**, 
ho replic d *T am the blank page between tin* Old Testament 
and the New**, Oscar Wilde has a great short story which 
reads thus ; ‘ Christ came to a white plain from a puri>le city 

and as He passed through the first si root, ho hoanl voices 
ovcrh(?nd and saw a young man lying drunk on a N\indow sill 
and said, ‘‘Why do you waste your soul in drunkenness ?** 
He said, ‘‘l.ord, I was a leper and you healed mo. What else 
can I do ?**. A little further through the town he saw a 
young man following a harlot and said, ‘‘Why do yon dissolve 
your soul in dehaiichory ?’*, and the young man answerfd, 
“Lonl, 1 was blind and you healed me ; \\liat else can I do’*? 
At last in the middle of the city he saw an old man crouching, 
weeping upon the ground and when ho asked why he wept, 
the old man answered, “Lord, I was dead and you raised me 
unto life, what else can I do but weep?” Here the story ends. 
If Jesus should visit us today and find that we arc comfort- 
minded and have taken to the pursuit of pleasure and worship 
of the most monstrous illusions like militant nationalism, and 
are pouring molten steel into the veins of innocent youth that 
it may rise to iindruuiit d of heights in mutual destruction 
ifllesould ask, ‘‘Why do you indulge, after so many centuries 
of cnilisation, in these preparations for human sacrifices on 



this colossal scale/’ our answer would be, ’'Lord, you gave us 
eyes but uo sight ; you gave us brains but no soul ; you gave 
us science but no ]jhilosophy.’’ We are an uprooted people 
with no vision, no co-ordinating outlook. There is chaos in 
the Avorld outside because there is chaos in the world within. 
Gladness according to modern psychology, is disorder of the 
mind, and our minds arc disordered. We arc a mixture of 
enlightenment and superstition, of humane sentiments and 
savage habits, of intellectual power and spiritual poverty. 
We do not believe or disbelieve. There is no central purpose 
in life, which will give ns poise and dignity. When the 
jihysical supports ami mental consolations are withdrawn, we 
look like lost souls foundering in an empty universe. 

The purpose of philosophy to day is to restore the lost 
'sour, to human life. Though India is not enlightened enough 
and is to a large extent sunk in superstition uml still believes 
ill demons, not complexes, in spells, iint stati:rtics, in destiny, 
not. determiniMii, in totem, not rnce, it has not lost its faith 
in the free spirit of man which will have a chance for expres- 
ssioii only when self-interest is subdued and emotions con- 
trolled. Ihe historic mind of India is to-day undergoing 
silent and sulitle but real and effective transformation. An 
old, vast distinctive civilisation which for long was sufficient 
unto itself and was complacent about its culture is being 
born again. Facts and forces, iiiw.nrd and outward, sometimes 
profoundly alien to its fundamental spirit, are forcing it into a 
new shape. At a time like this of vigorous national reconstruc- 
tion and growth, when a {x^ople is blossoming forth into a spring 
time of hope, energy and achievement, there roust bo a philo- 
sophical renaissance ns well. Philosophers and students of 
philosophy should adilress themselves to the task of leading 
this movement and giving a soul or an integrated vision to 
the new life stirring in us. It will be to this task that you 
will address yourselves in these three days, and if the spirit 
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of the 01(1 Buddhist and Jain teachers and philosophers, who 
belong to this jiart of the countr}’, founders of religious sects 
like Vallabha and Kinibnrka, metaphysical thinkers like 
Vidyaranya and logicians like Annambhatta, if it inspires you 
to a little extent, you will be able to face this task with 
courage and vision. 1 once again extend to you a most cordial 
welcome and hope that the arrangements which the Reception 
Committee has made are not altogether unsatisfactory. The 
Rajah Saheb of Jej^pore, well-known for his general culture 
anil deep interest in philosophy, has helped the Congress 
substantially by giving us a donation of lU 600/-. Though 
the Reception Committee is giving the Party this evening 
to the Delegates of the Philosophical Congress, it is due 
mainl}’ to the Rajah Saheb’s liberal donation. 

e have in our President, Principal John Mackenzie, an 
eminent educationist, who was for some time Vice-Chancellor 
of the University of Bombay. Ilis philosoi.hical studies, espe- 
cially his work on Hindu Ethics, are well-known, and I am 
sure that under his able guidance the Conference will prove 
a great success. 

1 have now great pleasure in requesting you Mr. Chancellor 
to open the Proceedings of this Congress. 



opening Address 

BY 

HIS EXCELLENCY LORD ERSKINE 
GOVERNOR OF MADRAS. 

Gentlemen, 

1 am delighted that you should have invited me to open 
this tenth session of the Indian Philosophical Congress. I 
ma}' say that not being a professional philosopher myself I 
come before you as a hu man most anxious to hear the words 
of wisdom that will fall from the lips of Principal John 
Mackenzie. 

I was reading the other day the speech made by Lord 
I^ytton at 3 'our first Congress at Calcutta in 1925 and I find 
he then took the view that the ultimate goal of philosophy 
was ‘*the ennobling of all the ideals of life”. So it is plain 
that philosophy covers an universal field and its study enters 
and pervades all tnaudane activities. 

Having spent the greater part of my life as a politician I 
realise that some knowledge of your science is indispensable 
to that most difficult of all arts, the successful government of 
men. For good govcminent requires not only a knowledge 
of past history, but also a sense of the reaction that legislative 
measures will have upon the minds of the great masses of 
the people. 

It seems to me that the study of philosophy is of immense 
importance at present because our generation has had the 
misfortune to be born into an age of transition. Indeed as 
cairn and detached philosophers you may perhaps regret that 
your period of existence was not cast in quieter times. But 
although strife and change arc not conducive to peaceful 
contemplation you will no doubt console yourselves with the 
reflexion that you arc living in an age that will be of absorb- 
ing interest to future historians. 
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This is a period of almost universal unrest. Everywhere 
the value of ancient institutions is being questioned and there 
is a stirring of men’s niiinU that rarely occurs in so catholic 
a manner. We appear, unwittingly, to be passing through a 
convulsion that may be compared to what is known in the 
Western World as the “Renaissance”, the change from 
inedaeval to modern ideas. All forms of Government seem to 
be in the melting pot. European countries that for genera- 
tions past have regarded democracy as the ideal are n«)W 
engaged in groping for some other system ; while, on the 
contrary, in the East, the homo of autocracy, the movement 
towards democratic ideas is growing r.ipidly. 

New inventions are daily brought to our notice and the 
spate of material improvement a])pears to be uneiifling. 
Educational facilities are increasing on every side and know- 
ledge, of a sort, is more widely diffused than it has i?ver been 
before. But arc wc quite sure that the education that is 
being provided is of the right type 

I have always understood that the ultimate object of good 
education was to make men happy and contcMited, no matter 
in what stations in life they might find themselves situated ; 
and that is most certainly the aim of ])liiKisuphy. But at 
present our educational system appears to be having the 
reverse effect, and a little learning seems only to breed 
discontent. 

Both in the East and West men with a certain amount of 
education tend to drift into the towns whore the jirofossions 
are already over-crowded and f(»w aoern to desire to return to 
that simple agricultural life with which so many countless 
generations of their ancestors were content. 

And yet we must agree that a life on the land will for 
ever remain essoniial for the bulk of the inhabitants of the 
Eaith and that a pnndy urban existence is not enly not 
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|K>asibIe but ^ould indeed be a tragedy. One of my regrets, 
as a lover of the English country-side, is the extent to which, 
in that Country, the towns are now spreading over the rural 
areas. We have in England developed a lop sided industrial 
civilisation and 1 am one of the many who regret that the 
industrial revolution of the last century was not more wisely 
planned. But here there is as yet no such danger ^ India 
must long remain basically agricultural. But if ever the 
factory a}8tem threatens to grow to dangerous proportions it 
will be the task of the philosophers to teach the people how 
to learn by our mistakes. 

And it is surely one of the duties of philosophers to direct 
and teach. As Socrates instructed his age in the best forms 
of government so it is necessary that some modern follower of 
that master mind should arise and think these questions out. 
How to reconcile the possession of education with an agricul- 
tural existence ; how to devise the ideal system of instruction 
that will make the man, who is the happy possessor of kriOA' 
ledge, a contented and indeed a grateful person. 

Gentlemen, may 1 express the hope that the tenth session 
of this Conference will be marked by clarity of vision and a 
wealth of learning that will enlighten the surrounding dark- 
ness and that, as a result, the spread of truth, the great aim 
of all philosophy, will be nobly furthered. 

I have now great pleasure in declaring the Conference 
open. 




‘‘The Calling of the Philosopher” 


ADDRESS 

By 

PkincipalJ. Mackenzie 

(General President, Tenth Session of the Indian 
Philosophical Congress). 

When you did me the honour to invite me to preside 
over the Tenth Session of the Indian Philosophioal Congress^ 
I felt some difficulty in choosing a subject on which to deliver 
the usual Inaugural Address. One of my fivst impulses was 
to give you my own views on one of the more important 
problems of philosophy, but after much thought I came to 
the conclusion that I might more profitably try to pass on 
to you some of my thoughts on the more general question 
of the place and function of philosophy itself. This is a 
living question. It has been a living question since philoso- 
phical thought began. But at the present time I thjnk it 
may be claimed that there is more evidence of mutual respect 
between those who are concerned with ultimate questions 
and those who are concerned with the discovery of truth 
within the spheres covered by the natural sciences. We see 
less of that '^scornful antagonism of men of §cience to the 
philosopher of which Professor Me. Dougall speaks, fCnd a great 
deal of genuine respect, if not for the philosopher himself, 
at least for some of the problems with which the philosopher 
is concerned. The philosopher is not yet in danger of 
experiencing the woe threatened to those of whom all men 
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speak well, but at least the importance of his task is being 
more fully recognised. It may therefore not be amiss to 
raise afresh the question of the nature of that task and of 
that calling. 

In speaking of philosophy there is an initial prejudice 
which one has to overcome. There are many who have been 
alienated from philosophy by the belief that it is a study 
possessed of no living human interest. It is supp‘'Sod to be 
concerned with problems of a highly artilicial kind, which 
could only have arisen in a certain eccentric and desiccated 
type of mind, and which are capable of discussion only in a 
jargon as dreary ns the minds which invented it. There 
certainly are philosophical works which may seem to con< 
firm this belief, but they do not give ground for any sweeping 
conclusion. If philosophy bo concerned with the most funda- 
mental of all questions that can be asked regarding reality, 
it is not to be expected that these questions will always be 
capable of being answered in terms that will bo intelligible 
to every idle reader. The study of philosophy requires no 
less persistent application and self-discipline than any other 
branch of human enquiry. I think I may take it that no 
member of this Congress has undertaken it from hedonistic 
motives, and yet I think many will agree that the study 
brings a rich reward. I do not know if even Milton would 
have subscribed to the words which he puts into the mouth 
of the younger brother in Comiis, but at least they will strike 
a sympathetic chord in every philosopher’s lieart : — 

How charming is divine philosophy I 
‘ Not harsh and crabbed as dull fools Suppose, 

But musical as is Apollo’s lute, 

And a perpetual feast of iiectared sweets, 

Where no crude surfeit reigns. 

Whether philosophy be charming or repellent, it is not 
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possible to evade her, for she is concerned with questions 
which men have not conceived in moments of airy fancy, but 
which have persistently forced themselves upon them. 1 am 
speaking to-day not primarily to the professional philosopher 
but to a more general audience of people w^ho believe that 
there is something in philosophy, and who wish us well, but 
many of whom doubtless have a lingering suspicion that we 
live in a region far remote from practical life, and that in 
our discussions there is a considerable element of what our 
American friends call ‘‘hocus pocus.** I believe there are 
people present here who have these doubts and suspicions, 
who would be comforted to think that they were unwarranted, 
and w'ho are prepared to hear us in our own defence. What, 
they ask, is philosophy about ? What useful purpose does it 
serve in the world ? To what solid achievements can it 
point ? 

I hope my philosophical friends will bear with me while 
I try in a ' very simple way to answer these questions, I can 
give only a very partial answer to them, but I hope I may 
be able to say enough to convince some that we are not so 
completely out of touch with the world as our detractors 
have sometimes alleged. 

Let me say then that what the philosopher is out after 
is truth. This may seem a very unsatisfactor}' and inade- 
quate statement, for it docs not differentiate th'' philosopher 
from any other person who ust?s his mind. The historian 
is out after truth ; so is the scientist in every branch of 
science ; so is the ordinary workman in his conversation 
with his fellows ; so is the child in the unending questions 
which he puts to his elders. T think it is important that in 

the first instance wc should realise that in a certain sense 
there is no differentiation, 'rruth is truth. There is not 
a historical truth, and a scientific truth, and a workman’s 
truth, and a child's truth. It may be that for particular 
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parposes or in particular conditions an answer may satisfy 
me as being true, which to another person or to a person in 
other circumstances would appear to be quite untrue. What 
has happened is that wo have been given an answer that is 
relevant to a particular set of circumstances, but which no 
one would claim to be the whole truth on the subject. To 
answer fully even the simplest question is an infinite task. 
It has, I believe, been described bettor by Tennyson than 
by anyone else in the lines : — 

Flower in the crannied wall, 

I pluck you out of the crannies, 

I hold you here, root and all, in my hand, 

Little flower — but if I could understand 
What you arc, root and all, and all in all, 

I should know what Ood and man is. 

It is obvious that it is easier to ask the kind of ques- 
tion with which the philosopher is faced than to answer it. 
We have all been embarrassed by the questions of children 
— 8im[)ly asked, yet requiring wisdom far bc?yond ours to 
answer. In the childhood of the race these questions were 
raised, and child-like man invented and w^as satisfied with 
explanatory myths, just as the child at all times may be 
temporarily put off with a fairy story. Wordsworth has 
described the child as the '*bcst philosopher/' but it is in 
a sense other than this. He thinks of the child untroubled 
by restless questionings, in a unity with the universe which 
is as yet unbroken. He addresses him thus : — 

Thou best philosopher, who yet dost keep 
Thy heritage, thou eye among the blind, 

That, deaf and silent, read'st the eternal deep, 

Haunted for ever by the eternal niind, — 

Mighty prophet ! Seer blest ! 

On whom those truths do rest. 

Which we are toiling all our lives to find. 
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When the myth-forming stage has been reached the unity 
is broken. The questions are there and the answers, answers 
that to us have all the charm of childish prattle, but which 
may possibly not have stirred identical emotions in the 
breasts of those to whom they came not as poetry but as truth. 

Philosophy, in the true understanding of the word, begins 
when men have not merely taken to asking questions, and 
when they are no longer content with any kind of an answer, 
but when they have divined that behind all the diversity 
of the world there is unity, or at least coherence. The 
ancient Milesians became both scientists and philosophers 
when they set out to discover the first principle from which 
all things took their origin. We may not think that men 
like 1'hnles and Anaximenes were great scientists or great 
philosophers — Thales with his theory of ‘water,* and Anaxi- 
menes with his theory of ‘air,’ as the first principle. But they 
asked questions, and they set the direction of a movement, 
that was to lead to Socrates and Plato and Aristotle, and 
that was to influence thought to our own day and for untold 
centuries to come. They sought the truth and the truth 
in its fulness. Others with their aid saw farther and 
deeper and more clearly, but they, so far as we know, 
w^ere the first in Greece to seek for a principle of coherence 
among things and to suggest where it was to be found. 

*rhe Greeks went on to discover many kinds of relations 
among facts. There is nothing in history till we come to 
our OW'D times to equal the marvellous progress which they 
made in many branches of science — ^in mathematics and 
astronomy, in what we would call physics :iiid chemistry, in 
biology and fn medicine. And one of the most interesting 
things about them is that they did not allow all this variety 
of detail into the pursuit of which they were led, to divert 
them from the overmastering desire to see things as a whole 
and to kiio'v the “why* as well as the *'how** of things. I 
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doubt whether in the history of human thought we have 
anything more significant than the account which Plato re- 
ports Socrates as giving of his own intellectual experience in 
the Pheado. He tells of his disappointment with the older 
thinkers, and with their physical theories. He was delighted 
when he found that Anaxagoras held that mind was the 
disposer and cause of all, but was disillusioned when he went 
on to read his works for himself. 

“VYhat expectations I had formed, and how grievously 
was I disappointed ! As I proceeded I found my 
philosopher altogether forsaking mind or any other 
priiicij)le 'of order, but having recourse to 'air 
and ‘ether’ and ‘water’ and other eccentricities....! 
wonder that they cannot distinguish the cause 
from the condition, which the many feeling about in 
the dark, are always mistaking and misnaming.” 

This is a passage which is worthy of attention, because it 
reveals the fact that while the greatest (Jreck philosophy 
grew out of science, it transcended science in both the range 
and depth of its enquiries, '.rhe connection between science 
and philosophy continued to the great advantage of both. 
In Aristotle we have the phenomenon of a thinker who had 
mastered, extended and systematised all the knowirulge of 
his time and who held it together in the unity of a philoso- 
phical system. 

In moilern times it has been much more flifficult to do 
this-— indeed it has become impossible. \Ve hear occasionally 
of a man possessed of encyclofmlic knowledge, but this is a 
comparative matter. No one nowadays can know a fraction 
of what is to be known ; even in any one of the more itii|)or‘’ 
tant branches of science the s])ecialist does not profess to bo 
congnisarit of all that has been discovereil in every part of 
his subject ; ho must be content with a more limited sphere. 
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We have seen the process going on of the fragmentation of 
the field of knowledge— a process not nnliko the fragmentation 
of the land which is so much deplored in some parts of India 
— ^and we have seen to each new plot a new name given, 
until few of us are able even to name all the sub-divisions 
which have been made among the sciences. It is not to be 
wondered that many have lust sight of the whole in their 
absorption in the parts. Nor is it to be wondered at that 
there should be investigators who in the light of the sure 
results which they seem to have reached in their own depart- 
ment are suspicious of all attempts to reach a truth that is 
more fundamental and more comprehensive. They suspect that 
the ]diilosopher is seeking a short and easy way to a goal 
which is to be reached not without dust and heat. 

'i'hat is a luisumlerstanding of the task of the philosopher. 
Hiorc is no doubt that there have been thinkers who have 
erred through ignorance of the ways in which truth is being 
sought in the various fields of enquiry and of the results 
which are being reached. But the philosopher is not simply 
an encyclopU'dist. The truth is not to be reached by piecing 
together bits of truth. If the philosopher be a wise man 
— a true “lover of wisdom*' — he will never attempt to belittle 
the work of the empirical scientist, lie will always regard 
him as an ally. But at the same time he will remind the 
scientist, if he needs remiiuling, that he has artificially isolated 
one as[H?ct of reality for stmly and investigation that even in 
regard to this ho is eoiieeriied with the *how’ and not the ‘why* 
and that however im|»rtaiit may bo the princiides which he 
discovers, they are not the whole of truth, and they may not 
be used without rigorous exainination and criticism in the 
building of the structure of truth, ‘['here is a common belief 
that the scientist, as simply waiting upon nature, is of nece- 
ssity a much more faithful reporter of what nature does than 
any philosophoi can be. The truth is that the scientist is not 
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usually a student of nature at all in the full meaning of the 
word. He is not concerned with nature as a whole, but with one 
phase or with a few phases of it. The actual performance of the 
philosopher may be no better. Indeed it may be worse, for he 
essays somethinj;' more ambitious than the scientist, and there 
is the possibility, accordingly, of a more ignominious failure. 

In saying this I may have given the impression that the 
scientist is one person and the philosopher another and that 
the philosopher claims the right to keep a fatherly and peda- 
gogic eye on the scientist. If that were so, the scientist might 
reasonably — or unreasonably— resent it. But it is not really 
so. lluch of the greatest philosophy has come from men w-ho 
were also scientists, and these have been among the greatest 
of the scientists. Further, it is good to know that the greatest 
of our living scientists are fully aware that no particular science 
can give us “the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth.** The British physicists, Sir James Jeans and Sir 
Arthur Eddington, have in different ways given very striking 
expression to this. I am not concerned now with the particular 
philosophical views to which they have been led, but with the 
fact that in common with all the greatest scientists they have 
realised the limitations of their particular quest and the need 
of wider horizons. 

This is an all too summary characterisation of the function 
of philosophy in relation to the search for truth by all the 
multitudinous ways which the human mind has taken. I have 
given no idea of the variety of problems w hich arise and have 
to be faced by the thinker who would be satisfied by nothing 
less than the truth. Philosophy is rather an attitude of mind 
than a prograniiiie of enquiry. The name itself means simply 
“love of wisdom**, and historically it has been cormnon to call 
anyone who had the sjurit of the intellectual enquirer a philo- 
sopher. The word “metaphysics** is in some ways equally' 
suggestive. It is not iiiicoiinuonly understood to apply to what 
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lies '^behind physics”. Actually the name, first applied to one 
of Aristotle's treatises, had the more humble significance of 
^'after physics”, in the order in which it appeared in Aristotle's 
collected works. Bub the name has never lost the significance 
which it got from its application to the work which Aristotle 
himself called ‘first philosophy”, the subject of which is “being 
so far forth as it is being”. It is in this sense that Bradley 
has defined metaphysics as “an attempt to know reality as 
against mere appearance, or the study of first principles or 
ultimate truths, or again the efibrt to comprehend the universe, 
not simply piecemeal or by fragments, but somehow as a whole.’’ 
'J'he spirit of the philosopher is the spirit of the thinker who 
cannot rest in jiartial truths or in unproved or uncriticised 
assumptions, but who will always [uish his enquiry fun her. 
When that spirit is present and active there will arise the 
whole range of problems which have been subsumed under the 
general name of philosophy. 

It may be of interest to those who are not professional 
philosophers if 1 try briefly to show ht)w one famous line of 
philosophical thought began— how from a single question 
there began a process of investigation and discussion that was 
destined to have the most far-reaching cfiects. I refer to it 
not for its own sake, but as an illustration of tlio way in which 
the spirit of enquiry works. In the Introduction to his “Essay 
concerning Human Understanding” Locke tells us how the 
Essay came to be written. He says : — 

Five or six friends meeting in my chambery and dis- 
coursing on a subject very remote from this, found 
ourselves quickly at a stand, by the difficulties that 
arose on every side. After we had a while puzzled 
ourselves, without coming any nearer a resolution of 
those doubts which perplexed us it came into my 
thoughts that we took a wrong course ; and that before 
wt; set ourselves upon cncpiiries of that nature, it was 
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necessary to examine our own abilities, and see what 
objects our understandings were or were not fitted 
to deal with. This I proposed to the company, 
who all readily assented ; and thereupon it was 
agreed that this should be our first enquiry. Some 
hasty, undigested thoughts, on a subject I had never 
before considered, which I set down against our next 
meeting, gave the entrance into this Discourse. 

From this first beginning his great work took its rise. 
1'he problem may have seemed at first sight a comparatively 
restricted one, but it widened out as the enquiry proceeded, 
so that he was faced with the fundamental j)roblems not only 
of knowing but of being. The enquiry did not end with 
himself, for it started a line of thought which was continued 
by Berkeley and by Hume, and which w ith the latter came 
to a stop in a scepticism that could be met only by a radical 
re-thinking of the problems with which they luul been con- 
cerned. Kant’s spiritual lineage was elsewhere, l)ut. it was 
the sceptical conclusions of Hume that set him on his great 
philosophical enquiry, and that led to the formulation of the 
Critical Philosophy, which has so deeply inlluenced all modern 
thinking. What I wish to impress is the simple fact that 
you cannot limit the scope of intellectual enquiry. There 
are always people even people of eminence, who would 
counsel ns to keep to enquiries which give surer promise of 
results than metaphysical sjH?cuIatioii <Ioes. But this is 
impossible. When once you have the fpicstion which Locke 
raised as to the abilities of man and the obj(*cfs which hui 
understanding is fitted to deal with, you cannot ignore it. 
You may give a hasty and a bail answer, or you may give 
thought to it ami formulate a considered answer. But if 
you do the latter you will find yourself faced with all th& 
problems connected with Cod, the world and the self witih 
which philosophy is concerned. 
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I think it is probable that in a gathering like this the 
thought has by now arisen in some minds that I have been 
talking about philosophy from the purely Western point of 
view, and that I have failed to give due consideration to the 
fact that all philosophy has not followed the course which we 
sec in ancient Greek ;ind in modern European philosophy. It 
was not through oversight that I took this line. I have 
deliberately chosen to deal in the first place with the Western 
approach to the problems of philosophy, but I wish now to 
draw attention to the fact that it is not the only approach. 
The Indian approach has been ditferent. The actual content 
of Indian philusopliical thought is in many respects different. 
'Fhe pro8up|Kjsitions with which Indian thinkers have worked 
have been different. (Let no one in his pride imagine that 
even the greatest of Western philosophers has shaken himself 
free of all unproved nssumptions). But the great problems of 
knowing and being, and the problems implicated with them, 
have been faced as truly, as freely, and as fearlessly in India 
as in the West. 

I feel it to he important to say this, because there have 
been philosophical thinkers of competence and oven of eminence 
who have thrawn doubt 14)011 the truth of the statement that 
historically there has btvn any other approach to philosophy 
than that which wc have seen in the West through Greek 
thought. The late Professor Burnet, for example, repeatedly 
asserted that all philosophy took its rise in Greece. Here is 
a passage from one of his writings : — 

Unless we are to use the term in so wide a sense as to 
01)1] )ty it of all special meaning, there is no evidence 
that pliiloso])hy has ever come into existence anywhere 
except iiiidor (Jrcek intluoncos. In particular, mystical 
^ speculation based on religious GX])erionco is not itself 
philos.)phy, though it has often influenced philosophy 
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profoundly, and for this reason the pantheism of the 
Upanishads cannot be called philosophical. 

He goes on to say : — 

By philosophy the Greeks meant a serious endeavour to 
understand the world and man, having for its chief aim the 
discovery of the right way of life and the conversion of people 
to it. The Legacy of Greece, p, 58. 

Burnet rests his position partly on historical and partly on 
theoretical considerations. He suggests that Greek intlucnccs 
were at work in the earliest Indian philosophy to which the 
name can properly be given, for he does not go so far ns to 
deny that India did produoe philosophy. And he suggests 
Greek influence in sjiite of the fact that he admits that at the 
time at which this influence must be assumed, “the barrier of 
language was suflScient to prevent any intercourse on im])ortaiit 
subjects, for neither the Greeks nor the Indian cared to learn 
any language but their own. I do not think that the latest 
historical scholarship gives much support to the idea that 
Greek influences were of any determinative importance in 
early Indian philosophy. They were certainly absent in the 
earliest thinking which must bo admitted to be philosophical. 

Burnet’s doctrine on the subject is bound up witii the 
theory that the germ of philosophy can be found only in 
rational science. He admits that “the oidy Eastern people 
that can bear comparison with the Greeks in science and 
philosophy are the Indians”, but he goes on to say that “no 
Indian scientifle work, and therefore notliing we count as 
philosophy can b(3 dated with prubaliility before the time of 
Alexander”. {Greek Philosophy Part I. p. 9). He elsewhere 
says that *‘Imlian science was demonstrably borrowed from 
Greece after the concpiest nf Alexander.” I am not in a posi- 
tion to speak of the origins of Indian science, and I understand 
that the rpiestion is still open whether in regard to certain 
detailed points in philosophy India was influenced by (irirce 
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or Greece by India. But as regards Indian philosophy in the 
essential lines on which it has been conceived there can be no 
doubt whatever. It is native to the soil of India, and it 
certainly did not spring from ‘‘natural science^’. 

There is, no doubt, a sense in which it may be justly 
claimed that philosophy is the offspring of science. It repre- 
sents an intellectual quest, and in this, as we have seen, it 
agrees with science, and differs from such other spheres of 
human experience as religion and morality and art. If we 
say that in India philosophy found its origin in religion, we 
must make it clear that by this we do not mean that philo- 
sophy may be simply an extension of religious experience, 
in the same way as we have found that in the West it is an 
extension of scientific enquiry. Science and religion as sources 
of philosophy do not stand on the same footing. Religion 
in India has been rather the soil in which philosophy has 
grown than the seed from which it has germinated. The 
analogy is not perfect, because but for the cognitive element 
in religious experience, philosophical thought could not so 
directly have grown out of it. But what I wdsh to make 
clear that in India it did originate, under conditions radically 
different from those under which it originated in the West, 
It may indeed be said that in India as in Greece there was 
“the endeavour to understand the world and man and the 
endeavour to discover the right way of life.” But in these 
endeavours the thinkers of India did not begin with a study 
of the principles underlying the varied detail of the pheno- 
menal world. They were moved by a profound sense that 
man's true good w^as not to be found in the phenomenal, 
and that the phenomenal itself was unsubstantial. The things 
of sense and of time were not the objects either of their study 
or of their desire. Enough for them to know that they were 
shadows ; their business w^as with the Real. So they define 
the object of tbeir search in such terms as these : — 
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The Self iis'hich is free from sin, free from old age, from 
death and grief, from hunger and thirst, which desires 
nothing but what it ought to desire and imagines 
nothing but wbat it ought to imagine, that it is which 
we must search out, that it is which we must try to 
understand. He who has searched out that Self 
and understands it, obtains all w^orlds and all desires. 

(Ghand. Up. VIII, 7, 1). 

There are probably people who would say that that is 
not philosophy, and there are perhaps people who would say 
that the great Upaiiisbadic text, “tat tvam asi,** is not philo- 
sophy. It is true that the writers of the Opanishads do not 
present us with closely reasoned philosophical arguments of 
the kind to which we are accustomed in Western philosophy 
but they contain brilliant philosophical thinking, and they 
are the fountain-head from which the great streams of Indian 
philosophical thought took their rise. I shall not pursue 
this thought further. It is to my mind a matter of profound 
interest that we should have in the West and in India these 
t\Yo approaches to the problems of philosophy, and it means, 
a great enrichment of the tliiiiking of the philosophical 
student in India that he should be in touch with the working 
of the minds of the great thinkers of East and West. 

I have developed this {ioint because I think it is impor- 
tant that we should recognise that historically there were 
different approaches to the problems of philosophy, just as 
there are great differences in the nppioaches of individuals in 
our own day. Further it is of interest to observe that the 
marks of their origin have remained upon the philosophies 
of the East and the West. I think these marks have some- 
times been misinterjireted. as when for example, it is laid 
down categorically tliat in the West the philosopher s great 
motive has been the desire to know the truth while in the 
East it has been the desire to attain deliverance from 
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individual existence. 'J'here is an element of truth in this, 
but it is not the whole truth, and it is not the most essential 
part of the truth. Both in India and the West philosophy 
was born out of the needs of the human spirit. It was an 
intellectual quest, but the intellect has usually sought more 
than her own satisfaction ; or to put it more truly, what is 
sought in philosophy is satisfaction not merely of the intel- 
lect but of the whole man. 

We might find grounds in an examination of the thought 
of both Indian and Western thinkers for denying that this is 
universally true. In the Theaetetua Plato puts into the mouth 
of Socrates the words that ^‘wonder is the feeling of a philoso- 
pher, and philosophy begins in wonder*'. I do not think W'e 
can argue from this that Plato looked upon philosophy as 
being directed merely to the satisfaction of curiosity. He 
gives us various characterisations of the philosopher, and 
everywhere he makes it clear that in his view philosophy is a 
life, 'fhere is one famous passage in the ReptMic, where he 
tells us that the philosopher is not merely a seeker after truth ; 
he is a lover of truth and of all true being. He is a lover of 
the pleasures of the soul, and thert^fore temperate, free from 
all covetousness and illiberality. He is the spectator of all 
time and all existence, and so does not fear death. He is just, 
gentle and sociable — and so on. Tliese are simply some of 
the heads of one of his descriptions. (Rep. VI, 485), and 
they are sufficient to show that for Plato philosophy was not 
a barely intellectual exercise. Aristotle may seem to hold a 
different point of view, for he adds to a similar statement to 
the effect that the earliest philosophers began to philosophise 
on account of wonder, the following words : — 

Since they philosophised in order to escape from 
ignorance, evidently they were pursuing science in 

order to know, and not from any utilitarian end As 

the man is free, we say, who exists for his own sake 
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and not for aiiother’Si so we pursue this as the only 
free science, for it alone exists for its own sake. (Meta. 
982b). 

There is something here that is comparable with the 
thought of the Vedanta. Sankara thought of the goal of 
attainment as lying in knowledge ; not simply of its being 
reached by means of knowledge, but of its consisting in know- 
ledge. It is true there is a great difference between Avhat 
Aristotle and what Sankara understood by knowledge. For 
Aristotle this knowledge at its highest means participation in 
that pure thought in which the being of (lod consists. But 
this thought is not the negation of discursive thought but its 
crown. With Sankara, on the other hand, the knowledge which 
is the goal is a knowledge in which relations are completely 
transcended. I am not going to develop this thought now, 
but would content myself with pointing out that in ho far as 
there is truth in the statement that in Western thought 
intellectual satisfaction is the end of philosophy, the same 
statement may be made with truth of Indian thought. Hut 
it is a very inadequate statement to make about the thought 
of either East or West. For with both Aristotle and Sankara 
the end is really the adjustment of the spirit of man to reality ; 
it is not iutellectual satisfaction in any narrow sense of the 
term. Aristotle for example 8|>eaks of the blessedness which 
man attains according as he rescinbles the (lods in their 
speculative activity. greater a man's power of specula- 

tion, the greater will be his happiness, not as an accidental fact, 
but in virtue of the speculation *’ {Eth, X. viii). And the 
motive of the Vedanta has nowhere been mon* truly or more 
clearly expressed than in the familiar prayer of the Brihada- 
rauyaka Upanishad : — 

L*‘ud me from the unreal to the real ! I^ad me 
from darkness to light ! Lead me from death to 
immortality I (Brikad. Up., I. 3. 28). 
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I would urge that both in the East and in the West philo- 
sophy has had this close connection with life. The implications 
for life of any given system of philosophy have depended on 
the actual view of reality which it has re])resonted. This has 
been recognised all through history, and it has only been 
disguised and never really concealed by the fact that there 
have been thinkers who have held that it is in knowledge or 
contemplation that man finds his true life. To say this is not 
in .any way to detract from the high claims that we make for 
philosophy as the unbiassed search for truth. In the words 
of the late Dr. Hastings Rashdall “To be inditferent to the 
results of enquiry is not really a love of Truth**. Dr. Rashdall 
goes on to say l — 

A strong sense of the practical importance of truth 
for purposes of life is possibly less injurious to calmness 
and clearness of judgment than the love of paradox, 
the childish desire to shock, or the mere parade of 
intellectual force. {Thu Theory of Good and Evil, 
Vol. I. p, 

There is no real divorce between philosophy and men’s 
practical needs. The enemy of philosophy both in India and in 
the West has not been the desire of man to reach a solution of 
the deepest problems of the universe which will bring satisfiic- 
tion to his whole being. It has been the spirit which would 
allow the mind to be inhibited in its pursuit of truth by the 
fact that a certain satisfaction has been found in conclusions 
reached after a partial survey of the ground. 

I can conceive that some of our friendly critics may offer 
the comment that in all that I have said so far I have made 
no attempt to show that philosophy implements the claims 
that have been made for her. In particular, it is common 
for critics to point to the certainty of the results of scientific 
enquiry, and to the unanimity of scientists in recognising 
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thorn, in contrast to the uncertainty of the theories of the 
philosophers and to the unending warfare wajjed against each 
other by the different schools. This is a case that can be 
very effectively put. The criticism would be completely 
devastating if science could bo so liberated from all philoso- 
phical implications. The trouble is that the scientist is not 
merely a scientist ; ho is also a man. As a scientist he may 
content himself with some limited line of enquiry ; as a man 
he has somehow to adjust himself to the universe as a whole. 
In making this adjustment he will probably be determined 
partly by his own thought and partly by jiidi'incnts or 
prejudices which he has inherited, but not thought out for 
himself. 1’ho most dtingermis man in the intolloi:tual world 
to-day is not the man who lives by the thought of others, 
hut he is the man who, like the figurcj in the comedy who 
had talked prose all his life without knowing it, talks philo- 
sophy or pseudo philosophy without knowing it. It is 
always difficult for the scientist to avoid ultimate questions. 
It has become no easier for him to ilo so with the increasing 
degree of specialisation among the sciences. To take a con- 
crete illustration : it is all to the good that the science of 
Psychology should have been separated off from Philosophy 
and should have taken its place among the experimental 
sciences. J3ut if all psychologists were to ceh.'hrate their 
cmanci])ation from philosophy in the way in which a few of 
them have done, this statement might require some quali- 
fication. When Dr. J. 13. Watson says that ‘‘wu need nothing 
to explain behaviour but the ordinary laws of physics and 
chemistry,** or when ho objects to the ‘‘dogma* of the soul, 
on the ground that “no one has ever touched tho soul, or 
has seen one in a tost tube, or has in any way come into a 
relationship with it as he has with tho other objects of daily 
experitnee,'’ we realise that without knowing it he has taken 
a step into metaphysics. 
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The scientisfc cannot free himself from the pressure of 
philosophical questions. They force themselves upon him, 
and the choice is not between facing them and ignoring them, 
but it is between giving a hasty and ill-considered answer 
to them and taking ]:)ains to think out a satisfying answer. 
VVe may deplore the fact that with all their thinking philo- 
sophers have not reached agreement on many of the profound 
questions with which they have concerned themselves. But 
there is still more confusion among the the facile solutions 
offered by shallow thinkers. And philosophers of all schools 
continue to feel with Socrates that even the discovery of 
their own ignorance is no mean achievement. 

It is one of the hopeful signs of the present time that 
lending scientists have boon frankly facing the fact that they 
cannot evade philosophical problems. I am not going to 
say anything to-day about the actual views to which they 
have given expression. The important thing is that they 
should have become aware of the existence of great questions 
^^hich carry them beyond the limits of their own sciences. 
We are led to hope for a great strengthening of that co- 
operation between science and philosophy, which in the history 
of human thought and enquiry has been so fruitful. This 
co-operation has never ceased, but there have been times 
when it has been less close than it ought to have been. ^J'he 
late I *rofes8or James Ward in an essay on the Progress of 
Philosojiky has shown how inodorn science and philosophy 
began together, and how in their development they have 
inllucnced each other. 11c declares that ‘‘all the emancipation 
the sciences can claim was wrought for them by philosophy ; 
wrought not by tlioso who were the representatives of the 
modern savant, but by men who in these days would be 
stigmatized as '‘genuine metaphysicians’'. He declares further 
that “the founders of modern science in breaking with the old 
philosophy did not abandon philo.sophy altogether. On the 
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contrary, they founded the new science on a new philosophy, 
and but for this new philosophy the new science would have 
been a very feeble thing, and its future would have been most 
precarious and uncertain.” One has only to remind oneself of 
the work of men like Descartes and Galileo, Bacon and liockc, 
Leibnitz and Kant, to realise how close the association was. 
And the association cannot be broken. If science is not allied 
with good philosophical thinking, it will be allied with 
unphilosophical dogmatism. 

Ono is conscious in these days of a widespread desire on the 
side of the scientists as well as on that c)f the philosophers for 
the strengthening of the association. It is unfortunate that 
our courses of studies should have become so hii^hly sjwcialised 
that many students arc condemned to the study of fragments 
of the whole of reality, and never have their attention tlirecte<l 
even to the fact that they are fragments. A teacher of ]»hiIo- 
soph}’ who suggested that philosophy should find some place in 
the curriculum of every student of science would probably bo 
regarded as a crank, but the words of a scientist may receive a 
more favourable hearing. Here is a (juotation from a leading 
article in a recent numhor of Nature in which the relation.s of 
science and philosophy are discussed : — 

An important step in the right direction would ho 
for the academic authorities to introduce the study of 
philosophy and scientific method as c(»Tnpulsory subsi- 
diary subjects in the oflicial curricula for a first degree. 
But this brings us back to the attitude of the wise men 
of ancient Greece, who naturally thought of human 
knowlfMlge as essentially one, as against the atomised 
outlook of most thinkers to-day. 

I do not know whcthcT. with University curricula overloaded 
as they arc at present, there is niiich hope of the introduction 
of such a retorm. liut whether it be done through reforms in 
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the oarrioula or through the ordinary teaching of the sciences 
by men whose horizons have been lifted, there can be no 
doubt that one of the greatest of our needs at the present time 
is for an education that will enable the student to see beyond 
the fragmentariness of the particular sciences, and, according 
to his capacity, to apprehend the Whole. 

1 have spoken perhaps as if this task were related only to 
scientific enquiry. I would remind you of what I said earlier 
in this paper of the fact that philosophy has originated not 
only from scientific enquiry. It has grown also apart from 
natural science out of the questionings to which religion has 
given rise. And I think it would not be difficult to show that 
at the present time there is a spiritual movement (in the 
stricter sense) that is no less significant for philosophy th-m the 
sc ientific movement. The most outstanding scientists of the 
(lay are aware of it. and they are fully prepared to recognise 
that any true interpretation of reality must take account of 
experience in all its richness. 

So the philosopher has to-day a place of as great imjKjrtance 
as he has had at any time in history, and he has a task as great 
as ever ^Yns laid upon his predecessors. It is not only know- 
ledge that has been fragmented j so have the purposes of men. 
The philosopher’s first business is to seek and to teach the 
Truth as against all fragmentary truths. But the Truth is not 
something that subsists in cold isolation from life and in 
inditference to the deeds and the destinies of those who live. 
We cannot so separate fact and value. Rather, I think it is true, 
in the words of Dean Inge, that ‘*the truth which we seek is a 
kingdom of values". It is in the light of this conception that 
he declares that he is unable to distinguish between philosophy 
and religion. “If the perfectly real can alone be perfectly 
known, and if to know (lOil, the perfectly real Being, is eternal 
life, the goal of philosophy is the same as the goal of religion — 
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perfect knowledge of the Perfect**. I believe the philosopher 
rises to the full height of his high calling only as he realises 
that his function is not merely to harmonise all thought, but 
to point the M'ay to the harmonising of all life. 



Ethics and “Normatics ” 

By 

K. R. SR 1 NIVA 81 KNGAR. 

( Presidential Address to the Ethics, Religion or Social 
Philosophy Section, 19Si), 

While I am deeply sensible of the honour done me by the 
Congress Executive Committee in asking me to preside over 
the Ethics and Religion Section of this year’s Congress, and 
1 am highly grateful to them for their kindness, 1 am at the 
same time painfully conscious of my inability adequately to 
discharge the duties of my station, and seek the co-operation 
of all concerned so as to make this Section a success. 

I, The “Great Errar** in Contemporary Ethics and 
the. need for an independent Science of Value. 

A few years ago, Prof. A. R. Wadia, my revered teacher, 
and a great inspirer of students, who has helped to mould 
my thoughts by his constant encouragement and criticism, 
drew my attention to the incompatibility that exists between 
the ethical teachings oi the Dharma Sutras like the Manu 
Smriti and those of the philosophic systems like the Vedanta^ 
As early as 1925, even before the publication of Perry’s 
General Theory of Value, it struck me that the incompa- 
tibility referred to by Prof. Wadia could only be explained 
on the assumption that ethics, as a science of moral problems 
relating to character and conduct, must be distinguished 
from the “General Science of Human Well-being” as I then 
called it, ^ or from the “General Theory of Value,”, as Perry 
subsequently named it. The science of Value, such as econo- 
mic, intellectual, aesthetic, political etc., is surely a larger 
science than ethics which, as we teach it now, is concerned with 

I. In my paper on “The Theory of 'Moral Goods* Indian Philo- 
sophical Congress . 1925. 
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but a single value, viz., moral value. The scientist, the 
statesman, the law-givert etc. may, from the stand-point of 
value or social happiness, advocate certain things, as Plato 
has done in his communism of wives and property, or 
Nietzsche has done in his conception of the superman, which 
may not, from a strictly moralistic point of view, be quite 
commendable. But usually ethics mizes up these two differ- 
ent and even opposed considerations of value and character. 
It may be asked : What harm is there in combining the 
two, as we do at present f Great harm, I should say, apart 
from the resulting confusion. For moral value being only ont 
of the values, we cannot determine the nature of a specific 
value unless we know beforehand the nature of generic 
value. It has been customary, e.g., to ask in ethics the 
question : What is the summum bonum, the highest good 
of man, that for the sake of which all other things are good 
only as means ? To ask a question like that implies several 
things. It implies (1) that there is such a thing as '^good" 
and that it is objective in nature ; ( 2 ) that its nature can 
be understood ; ( 3 ) that 'goods’ can be ranked according 
to a scale of quality, or quantity, or both ; ( 4 ) that "goods’* 
can be distinguished into "goods-in-themselves" and "goods- 
as-means”; ( 5 ) that "goods” are commensurable ; ( 6 } that 
there is or can be one supreme good (whether it is a single 
good by itself, or a synthesis of all the other '^goods'* is not 
clear), etc. Now, all these are more or less metaphysical 
questions relating to value per ae which are still unsettled, 
and ethics, I submit, if our conception of it as a science of 
morals be correct, has no more right to discuss them than, say 
economics, politics, or esthetics. It doesn’t of course now 
discuss them systematically either, but only touches upon 
them here and there with implicit assumptions and prejudices; 
but my objection to it is that this is a ruinous procedure 
for both the sciences concerned, and that without a specific 
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discussion of such questions beforehand, we cannot answer 
the question of the summtim bonum or other similar ques- 
tions which now loom so large in our ethical studies. My 
suggestion is that the general science of Value, after dis- 
cussing and pronouncing upon questions illustrated above, 
may hand over its findings to the seveial social and philoso- 
phical sciences, every one of which would then adjust its 
ffrograinme accordingly and attempt to work out those 
conclusions in detail. This failure to recognise that more 
ultimate questienV are invdived In the problems which ethics 
now discusses — this confusion of ethics with the General 
Theory of Value — I call ** the Great Error*' in ethics. A 
recognition of its moorings would, moreover, set relation of 
ethics to metaphysics altogether in a new lighfer ditfereiit 
from the one we are now accustomed to discuss. 

Further, the very employment of the term ‘good’ in a 
loose fashion sometimes to denote value in the generic sense 
and sometimes moral value in the specific sense, has been a 
source of endless confusion and difficulties as readers of the 
three or four stimulating booklets recently published by the 
Oxford group of thinkers (such as Boss, Prichard and Joseph) 
oil the relation between the right and the good, are well 
aware. What makes right actions right is the question 
they ask, 1 should be inclined to answer ; the question 
itself is illegitimate and cannot be answered from tlie stand- 
point of morals. It is suspiciously like that other and more 
famous question : — What causes the Absolute to manifest 
itself ?— which our A^waitic friends tell us is an illegitimate 
question because it makes a transcendental use of an empirical 
category. Similarly, I would say, given rightness of action, 
its cause or reason lies beyond itself — in some other and 
larger science which discusses the 6rst principles of good or 
value. 
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II. The danqere of equating Sthica wUh the Science 
of ValueiHiiBtraUd by reference to some fUndaTMiital 
problems of valae^ 

Unless, then, the questions of generic value are settled in 
advance, we can’t profitably discuss moral value. On the 
other hand, the attempt to answer these questions from the 
standpoint of morals alone naturally results in a two fold 
danger. On the one side, it must ignore or cover up the 
peculiar problems of moral value (the avarana h*kkti of the 
ethicist’s m^a ! } ; on the other, it would give an unduly 
moralistic bias to and distort the general problems of value 
(its vikehepa ^akti \ }. ]\I core’s Principia Ethica is a classical 
example of the first result. In reading a work like that, one 
hardly knows whether one is reading a work on value or 
morals, what with his indefinability of good, and peculiar laws 
and tests of intrinsic value, and his still more peculiar con- 
ception of duty as the merely expedient and of organic wholes 
as ideals of perfection. A most impressive work illustrating 
the second result is the recent Ethics of Prof. Hartmann of 
Berlin. This work is undoubtedly the greatest w'ork on 
ethics written in recent times, for (amongst other reasons), 
besides showing remarkable metaphysical insight in the 
treatment of his problems, for the first tinpe in the history of 
ethical thought, Hartmann recognises the distinctness of the 
two problems involved in ethics. Three quotations must 
suflSce. The task of a philosophical ethics which stands at 
the parting of ways between the old and the new kind of 
philosophising is. he says, two-fold: "To bring man into the 
conscious possession of his moral faculty ; to open to him 
again the world [of values] which he has closed against 
himseir*.* “An ethics exclusively of the Ought is a moral 
delusion, is a blindness to the value of the actual*'*. '‘For 
how shall I recognise what I ought to do so long as I do not 
2. EeAtcsVol I, p. 4;. j. ibid, p. 36. 
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know About the values and disvalues within situations . • . 
These are the ''Two Fundamental questions" of ethics. 

Such is the possibility of a 'new ethics'^ according to 
Hartmann— an ethics consciously reorientated to the problems 
of value. Convinced thus that the problem of values is the 
more fundamental, Hartmann devotes the major portion of 
his three volumes to what may be called the metaphysics 
of values. . 

1 propose to take up some of his important conclusions on 
the general theory of value and show how they have been 
warped by the moralistic bias which lies patent on every page 
of his work, and how entirely different conclusions regarding 
value could be reached by an impartial independent investi- 
gation of its problems. 

(1) Hartmann starts with the conception of "values" 
(plural) such as moral values, e.g., justice, truthfulness, love 
etc. ; foundational values, e.g., consciousness, activity, freedom 
etc.; "goods-values" e.g., property, law, education, trade etc; 
and concludes that such values possess an objective, indepen- 
dent, transcendent ideal self-existence. They form, like 
Plato’s Ideas, a realm of ideal essences or subsistents, neither 
subjectively determined by consciousness nor objectively 
emanated from things. While they are related to persons, 
they are in no sense relative to them, i.e., dependent on their 
longing or desire. This is of course, to use Urban's language, 
the "Great Tradition" in philosophy.® Traditions apart, one 
cannot help feeling that had only Hartmann attempted to 
investigate the generic conception of value as such, he would 
probably have arrrived at n different conclusion regarding 

4. Ethics^ p. 37. Also vide pp. 35, 4i*44i and especially 93-94* and 
the whole of the Introduction. 

Si Vol. 1 , p. 46. 

6, In Tfie IntiWgibU li'pr/t/. 
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its character. Because the apecifio values mentioned above 
are ordinarily taken to be desirable things worthy of being 
striven for to a greater or less degi ee, we naturally tend to 
objectify them ns independent ideal self-existences. This is 
especially the case with moral values. Hartmann feels, like 
Knnt, that moral values should possess universality and neces- 
sity and so he takes our consciousness of good and evil as the 
primary moral factum and identifies it with the consciousness 
of value. 

■.k 

An independent analysis of the concept of value, on the 
other hand, would reveal three “constants" in a value- 
situation : (1) the conative-afiective activity of the agent, 
determined by the purpose he wants to realise ; (2) the object 
which in his opinion will fulfil his end ; (3) the ensuing 
relation between subject and object. Desire represents the 
heart of the situation and we desire an object, not for itself, 
but on account of its specific qualities which are believed to 
be capable of satisfying our desire, e.g., the sweetness of sugar, 
the speed of a car, the glov^^ of iridescent colours lit up by 
the play of soft rays in a sunset etc. But surely these 
qualities themselves are not values ? They may be a con- 
dition of value but do not in themselves amstitute or contain 
value. It is only when consciousness of some kind comes 
into relation with the object that value arises. Value is 
neither in the object (which has only qualities or potencies^}, 
nor in the subject (who hiui only feelings and desires) but 
in the interrelation between desire and qualities. Other- 
wise, if value were also a quality (as Hartmann believes*), 
the value of an object must not only be patently perceptible 

y. It docs not affect the the validity of this argument even if it be 
held that the so-called “qualities*' are mild-dependent as e.g. 
in the '^generative theory" of sensa. 

8. ibid, p. 185. 
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to any one to whom its other qaalities are so perceptible, 
butf like the latter, be common and constant to all normal 
ezperients. But such notoriously is not the case. There 
is no parallelism at all between mathematical and axiological 
judgments. 

To say that an object is valuable is thus to employe 
transferred epithet. What we really mean is simply that 
the object would be fojfnd aatiafyinfj some one’s desire^ if 
some one desired it, and so Ung ns the existence of the same 
universe of desire is guaranteed. But according as our 
desire for this or that object alters, their value also 
alters. Value, then, if not exactly created by desire, at 
any rate occurs or emerges only ^ when the subjective 
desire relates itself to an objective quality capable of 
satisfying it. ‘"Values,” Hartmann himself admits, are 
not “categories.'* While categories are valid for, and exercise 
compulsion over, the real, values do not hold true of the 
real sphere, but are only 'norms,' 'ideals'. 

Value, then, is not a quality but a 'property** of the object 
acquired by it when it enters into effective relateduess with 
a mind. This inter-relation is the 'locus' of value. The 
relation itself is not the value — for it is asymmetrical-^but 
it is the source of value. Value is the product of ths inter- 
play of the two relations involved, and not their sum. It 
is the function, so to say, of desire and objective quality. 
Or, if we regard the "function itself (the inter-relation), value 
would be *'the value” (dependent variable) of the two *'argu- 
ments” ( independent variables ), viz., desire and objective 
quality. We can represent this by the formula, a — bxo. or, 

9. 1 owe this osdlil distinction to Lloyd Morgan in his Emnxeni 
Evolution, In the language of Alexander, value may be called 
a "tertiary quality,” but his exposition of value, it will be noticed, 
is fiindamentally different from mine. 
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more generally, by, f(xy). Shortly, value may be defined 
as the status of aatisfyingnesa of an oijeet emerging out 
of the contemplation of it by a subject attached to a given 
universe of desire realisable by that object. 3 0 53 

This is what I have called *‘the Emergent Theory of 
Value’*, which distinguishes itself alike from the subjective 
as from the objective theories so far current. It necessitates 
objective reference for value, but is not objective in the 
ordinary sense. It shows that "value is an emergent — anew 
and unpredictable entity springing up on the basis of the 
old elements, desire and quality. The causes determining 
its emergence are two-fold : teleological desise, (agency) and 
natural (physical and ihental) relatedness. ‘*Satisfyingness’* 
is the generic value that emerges in each case ; but according 
as the objective situation with which mind or consciousness, 
led partly by natural causes and partly by purpose, enters 
into effective relatedness, is different in different cases, we 
name the eniergents differently and speak of every one of 
them as a value, e.g., beauty, goodness, freedom, love, truth, 
etc. In every case, the primary matrix out of which various 
kinds of value emerge is the motor-affcctivc continuum of 
psychical life, just as in Alexander, Morgan and others, the 
matrix out of which life, mind, reflective thought etc. emerge 
is the space-time continuum of the physical universe. In 
the actual emergence of value, however, there are three 
factors to be studied, viz., (1) the desires or dominant inter- 
ests of the individual (subjective or teleological explanation 
in terms of self-preservation, e.g., gregariousness or 
acquisitiveness or curiosity etc.]; (2) th^ qualities or characters 
of the object found satisfying the. desire ; and (S) the processes 
of relatedness (natural interpretation in terms of integration, 
individuation reproduction, counteraction, dynamogenesis, 
sublimation etc.) 

I claim that Ilartrnnnn's own statement that values find 
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a locus in the human subject^ ^ who in ^sensing" and realising 
them is said to exercise the divine attributes of providence 
and creativity, transforming non-being into being, supports 
my theory that value springs into existence where there was 
none before. 

What, then, is the ontological status of value, defined as 
An emergent ?, — ^it may be asked. Following Me Taggart's 
analysis of '^existence", I would^ say that there is no distinc- 
tion between subsistents and existents, that whatever is 
real is also existent while the aon-existent is the unreal. 
Since value is a real emergent event, it is certainly an exis- 
tent. But it differs fi;;pm an ordinary existent such as a table 
or its colour in these respects : (1) the esse of value-existent 
is entirely dependent upon the union of mind and its object ; 
(2) with the cessation of a mind's contemplation, the value 
which had emerged during the contemplation ceases also ; 
with the resumption of contemplation, value reappears ; (3) 
a positive value may subsequently become an evil or a dis- 
value and later on turn out to be a good. A whole cluster 
of interesting metaphysical problems — e.g., whether the same 
value reappears or a different value ; if the same, its mode 
of existence in the interim ; the final destiny of these values ; 
the problem of evil, etc. — tantalizingly await the metaphy- 
sician’s reach here. I shall content myself with stating that 
this feature of values — that they once emerge, then are "im- 
merged," and then probably resurge, thus undergoing alterations 
in their mode of existence — ^requires us to characterise them 
as tranewtenta. Transistents are nob universal: or eternal 
in the sense in which subsistents are claimed to be. Bather 
are they particular-universa},'* a peculiar variety of existents 
whose mode of existence is subject to transition depending 

10. By shooting forth a tendency^the * positive-ought-to-be,'* as he 
calls it, distinguished from the '^ideal-ought-tn-be**. 
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upon the motor-affective life of the valuing agent. But, 
it ma}* be said, to call values transistents is only to practise 
a verbal trick, suggesting, as it does, that, after their emer- 
gence, they float into nowhere and float in again from nowhere. 
What is their focus standi after they have emerged ? How 
are they grounded in reality f I recognise the force of this 
question, but I can only plead my inability to enter into a 
discussion of it here for want of space. I may, however, 
refer the reader to the fifth problem discussed below where 
it is suggested that transistents find their metaphysical 
grounding in spirit in which they are transmuted into 
intrinsic value or worth. ' 

(2) Regarding values as independent, objective, ideal 
essences, Hartmann talks of the ''sensing" of values It is 
certainly a long-desiderated improvement upon Kant that he 
has been able to establish convincingly the validity of what he 
calls the "material a priori^' on the one side, and the 
"emotional a priori" on the other. But what passes our 
comprehension is that he should hold that "the material a 
priori" of value is grasped, directly intuited, only by the a 
priori of feeling and that the rational or intellectual a priori 
has nothing to do with it. Concrete moral life shows no trace 
of the function of judgment ; every moral preference is intui- 
tive and immediate and does not wait for a judgment of the 
understanding ^ ^ 

Intuitioiiism of this kind is rather disconcerting to 
moralists, for it easily degenerates into emotionalism and, 
worse, fanaticism. But apart from such dangers attending practi- 
cal life, it is not true, even in theory, that in the conscious- 
ness of value there is only feeling present and not reason also. 
Ihis would imply that affective states are themselves modes 


II. Vol. I, pp. 174— i 78 .‘ Ethical Iniellcctualiim" needs to be "over- 

throwD,** ibid, p.iprg. 
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of apprehension and the only &culties by which value could be 
, apprehended and these are palpably false assumptions. Both 
' in practice and theory, the valuational consciousness does 
involve an element of judgment or reasoning, however 
rudimentary in form. In fact, value does not exist prior to 
Tpluation or appreciation. Whether, and if so how far, the 
object fulfils or realises the inte rest ( or ‘universe of desire )’ of 
the subject can only be determined through the judgment of 
value, and this determination is precisely the deterniination 
of value, i. e., is the p)int at which value emerges. The act of 
valuation does not consist simply in liking, desiring, or other- 
wise being favourably disposed towards the object, as 
Hartmann, Perry and others hold; in addition to such liking etc., 
the act also involves finding, deeming or judging valuable. 
The process of mind which determines or conditions the 
existence of value ( and in this sense generates value) is not 
different from the process which apprehends, knows or 
discovers value through valuation.^ ^ Appreciation, it maybe 
said, is neither judgment merely nor feeling merely, but 
judgment- feeling. Where the conformity or otherwise of the 
object to the norm of expectation is not preeived through 
judgment, there no value can arise. Mere interest acts only 
to appropriate or possess the object, but this process of interest- 
enjoying-object may go on for any length of time without 
there occurring any value in the whole process.'* Our valuation 
of an object may prove to be wrong or incori'ect, and in this 
sense it involves a leap a jump. To value is to risk, to dare, 
to venture, to entertain an “as if’. 


13. Messrs R. B. Perry, Prall, Sheldon, Reid etc. think that the 
two processes are different, while Dewey holds they are identical. 

13. Of course, R. B. Perry's distinction between interest-judgment 
and judgment of value is borne in mind here, but it cannot be 
discussed in this connection. 
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Further, oonformity is the character in the object ( corres- 
ponding to the subject’s desire ) which is the object of appre* 
ciation. But conformity has a different categorial structure in 
different cases, and thus the constitution of different values, of 
truth, goodness, beauty, etc., is necessarily different. 

i 

This, I believe, is a convenient place to refer to a question 
which must have been haunting the reader's mind from the 
beginning. Value, it is here maintamed, exists only in 
appreciation involving self-awareness and awareness of objects 
as conducive or non-conducive to the individual’s interest. 
Is there" no value, then, in that part of the universe where 
reflective consciousness does not obtain, in the activities of 
animals and plants, for instance, or, lower still, in the inorganic 
kingdom J Alexander, e. g , maintains that value ( as he 
interprets it ) in a more extended sense not only reaches 
lower down than man, but perhaps is a common feature of 
all finites,** nay, is founded in the nature of Space-Time 
itself.^® On the subjective interpretation of value here 
defended, it may be said that wherever there is mere 
interest in an object not involving conscious appreciation, 
there is, not value, but validity. The milk is valid for the 
infant, but the infant does not see its value.^® Food is valid for 
hunger, drink for thirst ; water for fishes and frogs, the sky 
for birds ; rain for crops, the breast for the babe ; magnet for 
iron filings, poison for death. Shortly, any kind of adaptabi- 
lity or fitness of one thing for another, any kind of appetitioii 
or attraction below the level of conscious desire, is guided, not 


14. Space, Time & Deity, Voi. 11 , p. 302. 

1$. Ibiii, p. 311 

16. On my theory that is value, the milk, we should 

say, has no value foT the infant. 
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by value, bnb validity. Provisionally speaking, we may note 
the following features of validity: 

( 1 ) Validity is objective, belonging to the nature of 
things themselves. It is not caused by the desire of a finite 
object primarily, for it is part of the constitution of things 
themselves and their relations. A babe's liking for the breast 
does not thereby make it valid for the babe ; its liking is only 
a concrete expression, through a particular organism, of the 
objective validity of breasts fur babes in general, inherent in 
the nature of things themselves. 

(2) Validity is thus purely a naturalistic conception and 
involves no idea of moral ( in the large sense of the term ) 
application or appreciation. It does not, as sucA, apply to 
human actions or desires, though, as we shall see, it may be 
implied in them. 

(3) Value always implies validity in some sense and is 
something more, whereas validity excludes value and is some- 
thing less. The attraction of one object for another is an 
expree&ion of validity ; the attachment of a person for an 
object is the cause of value. Value belongs to things which 
might have been, or may be, otherwise, but validity as be- 
tween two things can never be otherwise than it is, and so, 
validity is not value. (4) Validity is not merely objective, 
but it is universal and timeless — not indeed as eternal or 
super-temporal— but as out of relation to any particular instant 
of time. It is however, also an existent, for only as 'holding 
for,’ or embodied in, concrete existents has it any significance. 

(6) Even the validity of an object is always *for’ some 
other objects. That is, validity is also instrumental like 
value. 

The metaphysical presuppositions of validity cannot be 
discussed here for want of space, but I should like to say 
that the idealistic theory of value, as embodied in the doctrines 
of individuality and self-realisation, caq, it seems to me, be 
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satisfactorily explained in terms of validity. There is no value 
in a plant putting forth flowers (value arises only when some 
mind appreciates it ); but flowering and fruit-bearing are 
valid for plants and trees. That is^ the plant has an appeti- 
tion towards flower-bearing, or towards the realisation of its 
inherent possibilities. Likewise cutting is valid for a knife, 
and good speed for a race-horse, and clear sight for the eye. 
That means, aflSnity may also exist between an object, or an 
organ, and its function, and then there would be an appcti- 
tion in the object or the organ towards expressing or realising 
that function. Good therefore ( at the natural level ) means 
fulfilment of function or validity as involving affinity and 
appetition. There are, then, no values, but only validities, 
in the natural world. For vakie, as we have seen, belongs 
only to things which might have been, or even may be. 
otherwise, and since the process of self-fulfilment is the process 
of attaining individuality or becoming a “whole/* it repre- 
sents only a natural process— the whole can never be other- 
wise than what it is — and so, it has no value. 

(6) Value, then, is an emergent "projiorty** an object 
struck in the process of appreciation, and not an ideal self- 
existence ^'sensed” by feeling alone. Hartmann emphasises 
feeling as the medium of the valuational consciousness, 
because with the admission of reason he fears that the nature 
of ethics as a normative science (as he interprets it) would 
be destroyed. But his interpretation of ethical normativity 
is peculiar and bound up again with his predilection for 
intuitionalist morality Normativity for him has nothing 
to do with judgment or reason ; it is the values themselves 
which are primarily normative in character, and their norma- 
tive character is later on transferred to ethics through their 
being brought to the forefront of rational consciousness. This 
is like putting the cart before the horse. In what senici is 
it intelligible to say, that value as such, or even a value, 
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like power, prestige, property eto., is a norm, an ideal, a 
commandment ? Moral values may be so, but is it true of 
all values J The right meaning of normativity (as I under- 
stand it), applied to value per ae, is that value is determined 
by the degree to which an object conforms to our norm of 
expectation. Value is in its very nature instrumental. We 
value objects not for their own sakes, but for the sake of a 
wider interest (universe of desire) realisable by them. If 
so, instrumental value naturally involves the idea of com- 
parison with, or determination by, a norm of expectation. 
Satisfaction is never solely the appeasement of desire as 
such, but also in its true nature the fulfilment, either complete 
or partial, of an expectation, a goal. In the enjoyment of 
a piece of poetry, or a song, e.g. the enjoyment always holds 
some proportion to the piece “coming up** or ‘‘falling below** 
our expectation. Since appreciation is always by reference 
to the degree of the object's conformity to a norm or standard, 
the science of value may conveniently be called ‘^Normatics** 
(the science of the application of norms), if the coining of 
such a new term be permissible. 

4. The nature, the ontological status, the modes of 
apprehension — and creation, as I would say, or realisation, 
as Hartmann says, — of value have been discussed so far. 
The corner-stone of Hartmann's metaphysical exposition of 
value is his categorial law of height ami strength which, 
according to him, governs not merely the relations between 
the different strata of being (involved in the principle of the 
multiple stratification of the universe), but all cases involving 
gradation and distinction between higher and lower. As 
applied to values, the distinction between height and strength 
I would interpret as the distinction between intrinsic and 

17. Naturally, questions like, How are norms constituted f Are 
they subjective or objective ? etc. arise in this connection, but they 
canq^t be discussed here for want of space. 
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instrumental value. Otherwise, what is meant by saying 
that the higher value ‘‘uses the lower as its material/’ ‘‘unifies 
it in a new way” and ‘‘builds a higher structure above it”? 
When Hartmann claims that the higher values are always 
“weaker,” and “dependent”^* on the lower, and not; vice versa, 
it seems to me he is confusing two kinds of dependence, 
ontological and axiological. His claim is true only with 
reference to ontological dependence. Axiologically, the lower 
value, it must be admitted by Hartmann, is a means for the 
realisation of the higher, and in so far, dependent upon the 
latter. Is not the “goods-value” of property, e.g., a means 
to the realisation of the values of personality ? 

And yet I would not so rigorously hold to the distinction 
between intrinsic and instrumental value which Hartmann 
nevertheless accepts in a rigid sense.^^ All utilitarianism— all 
“social eudmmonism” — is mistaken enthusiasm for Hartmann, 
for it raises mere utility to the rank of an end by itself. 

The good is good in itself. Not to be good for anything 

else, never to be the useful, is of the very essence of its 
nature. I am afraid this is a perfect red actio ad absurdum 
of the whole position. The good-in- itself is never good 
for anything, and so is of no good ! The Kantian goodwill, 
call it “the categorical imperative or fitzi-putzi’’ has laid its 
clammy hand here. The voice is that of Esau, but the hand 

is that of Jacob. Ethics has suffered more by this one false 

doctrine than by all the other false doctrines put together. 

1 have always maintained that the distinction between in- 
trinsic and instrumental value is only relative and that value 

1 8. Another interesting, but so far as 1 konw, hitherto-undiscussed, 
problem relating to the ^‘Notion of Dependence,*’ so freely made use 
of in Philosophical systems, needs discussion in this phee, but space 
considerations prohibit the discussion here. 

19. Vol. I, pp. 138, 140. 

20. Ibid. Ch. X. 
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in iti essential nature is instrumental only. Unless we take 
into account the relation of any given object to conscious 
existence, its usual results for, or effects upon, sentient beings 
and their happiness, it is chimerical to hope to decide whether 
it has any value. Value-science must in this broad sense 
be pragmatic or utilitarian. Elsewhere*^ I have discussed 
this question at greater leni^th. I have discussed several 
methods — notably Moore's method of isolation, and what I 
have called the ‘‘method of opposite effects" — for determining 
intrinsic value. There ai*e other tests of intrinsic value^^. I 
would propose such as incorruptible maximisation, absolute 
uniformity of causal connection, non-addibility, indivisible 
shareability, independence, incommensurability, uuiversali- 
sation, comprehensive compatibility, etc. Applying all these 
methods and tests, I have been led to the conclusion that 
the values of the things of this world are always relative to 
the consequences which they produce upon the life of sentient 
beings^’. A sunset does indeed appear beautiful to a person 
whose mind is in a fit condition to be pleased with it ; to 
a prisoner condemned to the gallows at sunset, the approach 
of sunset would, I imagine, have an entirely different value 
from that usually ascribed to it. 

5. I shall take one more illustration from Hartmann 
to show the unfortunate influence of ethics upon ‘uormatics.’ 
An unbiassed investigator of value should be prepared to 

21. Videi '‘The Theory of Moral Goods” ; Jnd. Phil. Cong. Procee- 
dings, 192$ : “The Methods of Ethics” 1 . P. C. P. 1929 ; “Cathartic 
Theory of Morals** I. P. Quarterly • ‘‘Values as objective,** Ibid, 1933 
and 1932 respectively. 

22. Or “Worth'* as 1 have called it to distinguish it from instru- 
mental value. 

23. My main inspiration for the pragmatism or ‘utilitaiianism* 
here defended I have drawn from the teachings of Prof. Wadia, though 
probably he may not agree to the route 1 have taken to find it or to the 
region of religious speculation which 1 see lying beyond it. 
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follow whither the logic of his premises leads him. What is 
the raiBim d* Are of the existence of the Realm of Values ? 
What is their relation to the existents of the universe ? 
What constitutes the ideality of their existence f Plato, 
it will be recalled, was confronted with similar questions 
regarding the realm of ideas, and he answered them by saying 
that the ideas, are the final causes of the things of the 
phenomenal world and that “the Good” is the highest among 
the ideas imparting reality and meaning to the other ideas, 
while in one dialogue at least he identified ‘the Good” 
with God, who fashions the world after the teleological 
patterns, viz., ideas. One would have supposed that the 
champion of the objective ideal existence of values would 
make some such attempt to organise, centralise, and give 
a habitat to his floating homeless denizens of the ideal sphere. 
Bub no, the very phrase Divine Person, or any higher persona- 
lity than man, is a red rag to the moral eyes of Hartmann 
If, as he believes, in the case of man it is true that the 
finalistic nexus is able to invade the causal nexus of cosmic 
events, insert itself into it without opposition, and Canalise 
it for its own purposes, may it nob be the case that in the 
case of natural evolution also where a large number of gaps, 
loops and zigzags are observed, >vhere the causal theory con- 
fessedly breaks down at many points as in quantum me- 
chanics, Sf)ontancous origination and emergent evolution, 
there may be in operation a Gnalisbic nexus attributable to 
a higher than human consciousness ? The pity of it is 
that Hartmann is not willing even to consider this possibility, 
his only reason being that to posit cosmic teleology is to 
negate human freedom — which is plainly no reason but 
prejudice. Ethics is final for him. Metaphysics must heotl 
ethics, not ethics metaphysics. So be it, and the present 

24. Curiously enough, in one place at least he talks of '‘eternal 
wisdom and justice” .is the plan of the universe : Vol 1 , p.*^i5i. 
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writer is prepared to subscribe to Lotze's dictum that the 
true beginning of metaphysics lies in morals (provided we 
substitute ‘values* for 'morals*). But why slam the door 
unceremoniously on poor metaphysics ? For it may be that 
after all man’s freedom and Qod*s purpose are complementary 
to, and not conflicting with, each other. For, if we accept 
the Indian view, it is the totality of the Karma of the 
purushaa (selves) themselves that determines the progress 
of natural evolution. Again, according to the Idealistic 
theory of the state, the moral purpose of the state coincides 
largely with that of the individuals, and in order to help 
their moral self-realisation, the state maintains certain external 
and indispensable conditions of moral life under which alone 
the individuals can develop their free disinterested morality. 
'I'hns, it seems to me, is to be conceived the relation between 
human freedom and Divine Purpose. Thus at any rate 
does the logic of norms in contemplation, instrumental validity 
and value and *‘transistent'* entities point the way to a 
wider horizon where values And their final focus. 

III. A New Interpretation of Philosophy as Value 
Science. 

I think I have sufficiently illustrated my contention that 
our conclusions upon the general problems of value are liable 
to be seriously warped or distorted if we view these through 
the spectacles of ethics or any other science dealing with a 
specific value. A science dealing with a specific value would, 
as I have already pointed out, be in a better position to 
deal with its problems when it has received beforehand the 
general principles of valuation from normatics. The most 
crucial problem in ethics, e.g. is the existence of the double 
contradiction in the very heart of morality so ably pointed 
out by Bradley — ^a contradiction which, he thinks, justifies 
him in dismissing goodness as an appearance. How to com- 
bine goodness or purity of will with objective eflScacy of 
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action, how to reconcile the desire for self-development with 
the equally legitimate desire for self-sacrifice inherent in the 
very nature of the selff how to harmonise the claims of the 
partial self with the claims of the total self-^this is the im- 
pregnable rock upon which, according to Bradley, the ship 
of moral life is sundered to pieces. The problem would 
become easier of solution if we introduce here our distinction 
between what properly belongs to morality and what to values* 
Doubtless moral values have a predominance over other values 
but when it is remembered that they also share in the general 
nature of value as such, they reveal their obvious limitations. 
I have attempted a solution of this age-long question— which 
appears in other forms as well, as e. g., the question of recon- 
ciling form and content in morality — in my paper on “The 
Cathartic Theory of Morals’* from the standpoint of values^ 
Value Science, then, must be recognised and treated as 
a separate independent science with peculiar problems of 
its own. Nay, 1 would go further and say that the problems 
of axiology or normatics ( as I call it ) arc central or basic in 
all philosophy and not merely inciilental to other problems. 
In logic, epistemology, metaiihysics, scsthetics, philosophy of 
religion, economics, law, etc, — in every one of these sciences, 
the really philosophical problems are problems of value. In 
logic and epistemology, it is a question of probability and 
certainty — establishing a scale of logical values ; in esthetics, 
the criticism of art, the meaning and criterion of beauty, 
the place of art in life etc, — all these being value-problems ; 
in religion, it is a question of conservation or transmutation 
of values ; likewise in law, economics, philosophy of education, 
etc. Metaphysics is sometimes claimed to be purely a non- 
value study. Urban’s contention ( in his Intdligible World ) 
that the very distinction between the real and the unreal, 
being and non-being, the existent and the non- existent, 
25. Indian Philosophical Quarterly for 1933. 
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presapposes the acknowledgment of value and therefore 
metaphyaioB is value-scienoe par excellence^ is rather of doubt- 
ful force. But I would say this much : if the real is treated as 
the significant of the meaningful, if the conception of ‘^degrees 
of reality” is interpreted as meaning degrees of perfection or 
excellence, if the A 11- Whole or the AlKSoul implies not mere 
quantitative comprehensiveness but also qualitative richness, 
if, not mere Existence — Absolute, or Knowledge-Absolute but 
also Bliss- Absolute is emphasised as constitutive of the 
Real, then surely metayhysics is at bottom a study in value. 
But if reality be interpreted merely as existence, and the 
primary concern of metaphysics is to determine what exists, 
then existence is not a value category. Then metaphysics 
would properly belong to the class of the positive sciences, 
concerned, of course, with the determination of the broad 
a priori characters of the existent and their relations. 

Philosophy properi then, has to be regarded as the study 
of the general and particular fields of value. Problems relating 
to the laws and principles guiding our basic assumptions as to 
the true, the good, the beautiful, the right — ^iu short, the 
valuable in general, would constitute what I would call ”The 
Metaphysics of Value,” while the fonnulation of the princi- 
ples involved in a s 3 ’nthesis of all the special types of valu- 
ation, the determination of the place and the importance in 
life of knowledge, morality, art, religion etc., would be the 
task of a ^Critique of Values”, Such would be the two broad 
divisions of Axiology or Normatics. covering the whole 
range of value experience in human life. In short, such a 
science would be the only kind of philosophy which could 
give us that synoptic view and attitude to life and the world 
which we would fain believe is the function of philosophy. 
It is only such a re-orientation of philosophy to the problems 
of life which would restore to it its ancient and true dignity 
as a If ay of Life, Philosophy would then truly become a 
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humanistic study from first to last. From what I have 
already said in connection with metaphysics, it should have 
become clear that the strength and spirit of Indian Philosophy 
(as I conceive it ) lies precisely in this— that it humanises 
life from the standpoint of values. Value-conception is 
fundamental in Indian Philosophy and rules its treatment 
of all the fundamental problems, nay, its very division into 
different schools.^* 


26. The problems of Value dealt with imperfectly in this essay are 
treated of moie fully and critically in a work of mine, called “The Meta- 
physics of Value", under preparation. 




Purnaism in Indian Philosophy— the WhoHsm of 
Ancient India- 

PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 
Delivered by 

Prof. S. Kuppuswami Sastri 

{Indian Philosophy Section,) 

Friends. 

I would first express my thankful appreciation of the 
kindness of the Excutive Committee of the Indian Philosophical 
Congress for having given me this opportunity to participate 
in its great and noble work. 

Badarayana’s samanvaya or Plato’s synoptic method, 
when applied to Indian philosophical thought with an attitude 
of mind which may be described as holistic in the language 
of a distinguished modernist — Qeneral the Right Hon. J. C. 
Smuts, is sure to yield results of considerable philosophical 
interest and value. One of such results may be found in what 
may be called PUriiaism or the wholism of ancient India ; 
and I propose to discourse upon this subject in the address 
which I have to deliver ns President of the Indian Philosophy 
Section of the tenth session of the Indian ^'Philosophical 
Congress. 

What PHniaism is requires explanation ; and what it is 
not should also be made clear. The term Pnraaism is based 
on the Sanskrit word Puma, This Sanskrit word is derived 

A • 

from the root pr (to fill) and is usually understood to mean 
'filled'or full*. But it may also bo taken to mean filling or 
‘that which fills’. Sri Sankara takes this word in the 
latter sense in his bhasya on the Brhadaranyaka mantra 
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'Turnamada^ Furnamidam" ( Y, i, 1). The suffix in the 
word purna, according^ to Sri Sankara, should be taken 
in an active sense. Thus, the Upanisiulic PUrna, as 
elucidated by Sri Sankara, is the illimitable, whole- making, 
all-filling, all-whole, all soul, Absolute ; and it is not 
a mere whole appearing ns an evolute in what is claimed by 
General Smuts to be an ever progressive, but in what logically 
appears to be an endlessly regressive, texture of holistic evolu- 
tion. Purnaiem is the view which recognises the Upanisadic 
Puma in Sri Sankara's sense, as the ultimate reality implied 
in all empirical knowledge and in all finite existence — ns the 
supremo, undetermined, all-whole, all-soul, Absolute, which is 
the ground and consummation of all processes — creation 
(araynbha), transformation, evolution or emergence 

( parinfma ), and transfiguration ( vivaria ). In it the 
Upanisadic pleromaism which maintains that on the pleroma 
or fulness of the Absolute arc grounded all the wholes of life 
and all the wholes of mind, and matter, larger or smaller. The 
Purna of Sri Sankara is the philosophic absolute whole, which 
is not a mere composite or complex structure consisting of 
parts, bnt is whole in the sense that it eornprehonds every- 
thing and that it is the fundamental, all pervasive, all-including 
reality serving as the substratum in which all the parts and 
the wholes find their being. The PTirna is ihat\ the yontler 
whole, the Infinite, all-pervading, all-filling whole, the supreme 
unconditioned Brahman ; ihe pTirna is thim whole, the 
conditioned Brahman, emanating from the irtjinite as effect 
and manifesting through name and from in the empirical 
universe ; from that whole, this whole rises up ; in this process, 
the wholeness which is the essence otthat infinite, this condi- 
tioned whole continues to have in itself ; and when all'^this is 
realised, the seeming otherness of this whole is removed and 
the infinite whole remains as the unbroken pure cit or con- 
sciousness, transcending all the parts and distinctions of inrtor 
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and outer and past and present. This is pHraaiam and it is the 
greatest Vedantic message conveyed in what is traditionally 
regarded as the pivotal text ( Hantimanitra ) of the Brhada- 
ranyakopanisad : — 

^*Purnam(jLAa\ Purnamidam Purnat Pnrnamuflacyait 
Pnrnasya Pumamaduya, Puinyamtvuvahisyaie" (v, i, 1). 

The Puvnaism described above is the contrnl theme of 
the Bi'hadaranykopanisad and it is also the theme of the 
mahavakyas like ^^TattvamasV* and ^'Aham BrahmaamiP 
It involves a type of wholiaw which should be carefully 
differentiated from the holiam of General Smuts. In the Upa- 
nisadic Pumaiam set forth and maintained by Sri Sahkara. 
the cosmic process of creative evolution is bub a trans- 
figuration of the absolute PTirna in several ways and all this 
transfiguration is the result of the delimiting of the absolute 
Pnnia by the non-whole or non-parna called avidya (nesci- 
ence). — In all the creative activities of the empirical world, 
the absolute whole projects itself and shows out in the three 
predications 'is' (aati)^ comes to be known or illuminated 
{hhati), is good and desirable [priya ) — through name and 
form {nama, rupa) Ijelonyiiig to the world. 

*‘Aati hhati priyam rTiparn nlwa ntyamf^apancakam 
Adyatmyam bralmaropam prapmea^ya into dvaynm'* 

The active, creative function of the pn nia, which consists 
in filling or pervading (pnmna vyriiianu)^ is also the result 
of the delimiting of the pxlrna avidya. It is this function 
by virtue of which the monistic absolute of Plirnaiam cannot 
justly be said to be sterile or barren. This function obviates 
the antithesis which, in its absence, might arise between 
Purnaisin or Absolutism and progress or evolution. In the 
light this function, ail the activities and processes which 
take place in the world may be interpreted ns tending towards 
'the iinfoldment and realisation of the Plirna and as the 
striving of the lesser wholes to become the all-whfiU or the 
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dbeoluU-whole ; and all the lesser wholes are but fragmentary 
appearances of the abMute-whole* This again is a beneficent 
function of the primal non-whole called avidyd and is the 
holistic nisus of General Smuts, %'hich rises like a living 
fountain from the very depths of the universe." According 
to General Smuts, holism is the 'fundamental, synthetic, 
ordering, organising, regulating activity in the universe" and 
it is ' the inner, shaping, directive activity working through 
the wholes and in the variations which creatively arise from 
them." General Smuts is unwilling to go further and fears 
that the metaphysical concept of the all-whole or the eternal 
absolute whole might be ruinous to the holistic nisus w'hich 
forms the most vital part of his holism. The unsoundness of 
General Smuts’ metaphysical position has been explained in 
in an admirably telling manner by Professor Sir S. Kadha- 
krishnan in the last chapter of his w’ork "An Idealist View 
of Life'* Smuts* holistic nisus, as a creative force runing 
through all nature, becomes intelligible only when it is under- 
stood as the primal vd'^epa-kikti of the primal non- whole 
called mayu or avidya in Upanisadic Purnaism ; and the whole- 
making potency of the primal non-whole may be explained 
as the result of its association with the external, absolute, 
all-whole, which the Upanisads have called Purna. If holism 
constitutes and connects the four great series in reality- 
matter, life, mind and personality and if these series are but 
"steps in the progressive evolution of one and the same 
fundamental factor, whose pathway is the universe within 
us and around us,” Smuts is certainly presupposing a whole * 
which includes all the others. He chooses, however, to adopt 
an agnostic attitude about the nature of this all-comprehen- 
ding whole and about its relation to the other whdies in the 
univerce. The needed explanation in this connection can be 
Jouiid in the PTirnaism of Sri Sankara, which recognises 
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one eternal all-pervading absolute whole (Pur^a) and postulates 
also its association with the primal non- whole called avidyd^ 
though the empirical relation of identity-in>di£ference 
{tadaimyd), the distinctive feature of this relation being that 
it is self-multiplying and self-discrepant in its character and 
that any attempt to analyse it would only lead to a 
beginningless chain of tadatmyas within the empirical 
plane. If, in Smuts’ holism, ''the ideals of well-being, 
of Truth, Beauty and Goodness are firmly grounded 
in the nature of things and are not endangered or 
lost,” they must be connected with an eternal and never- 
failing source and spring of Truth, Beauty and Goodness ; 
and all this, one may find in the Purna of the U[)anisads, 
which is explained by Sri Sankara as the never-failing source 
and spring of Truth, Heauty and Goodness, of aati^ bhdti and 
and priyavi and of sat, cit, and dnanda. 3Ir. Smuts’ holism 
reduces God to a stream of holistic tendency and is in no 
way better than naturalism in this respect. The Upanisadic 
Purnaism, on the other hand, views God as the highest Purna 
in the empirical sphere, though He is a lower Purna as 
compared with the Absolute Purna viz. Suddha-brahman. 
Smuts recognises selection^ direction^ and control^ right 
through the entire forward movement of holism, but fights 
shy of Teleology or purpose ; while Sri Sankara’s Purnaism 
can easily find a place for Teleology or Purpose within the 
empirical sphere and can base it on the eternal and absolute 
intelligence (suddha-cit) otherwise known as Purna, Smuts 
refuses to view the ideal or spiritual element in the universe 
as the dominant factor or as implicit in the beginnings of 
things and warns that the spirit to-day * 'should not be 
retrospectively antedated to a time when the world existed 
without it.’’ Smuts asks .* "Where was the Spirit when the 
warm Silurian seas covered the face of the earth, and the 
lower types of fishes and marine creatures still formed the 
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crest of the evolutionary wave ? Or going still farther back, 
where was the Spirili when, in the Pre-Cambrian system of 
the globe, the first convulsive movements threw up the early 
mountains which have now entirely disappeared from the face 
of the earth, and when the living forms, if any, were of so low 
a tjrpe that none have been deciphered yet in the geological 
record t Where was the* Spirit when the Solar System 
itself was still a diffuse fiery nebula ?" To all these questions, 
the answer which Sri Sankara’s Purnaism gives is 'every- 
where* ; and the answer which the Upanisadic Purnaism 
vouchsafes should be found in the Brhadaranyaka text ‘'This 
was verily Brahman in the beginning. It realised only 
itself— I am Brahman. Therefore it became all ” "Brahma 
va idamagra aalt Taddimanamevaiet aham Brahmaamitu 
Taamat tat aarvamahhavaV' (I, iv, 10). Smuts’ questions 
would remind an an Indian Theist who believes in Purnaism, 
of similar questions raised and disposed of in the following 
well-known verse of Puspadanta’s Mahimnaaatuti : — 

*'Kimthah kim kayah sa iha kimupayaatrihhuvanam 
Kimddhdro dhatd Sr Jati Hmupaddna iti ca!' 
^'Aiarhyaiavaryi tvayyanavaaaraduaatho hatadhiyah 
Kutarkoyam kamacin muhharayati mohaya kudhiyam'* 
“When God created the three worlds, what did He want 
to get ? What was His body } What means did He employ ? 
Where did He take His stand ? What was the material 
which He used f — Questions like these are unwarranted and 
deserve to be brushed aside by saying that they never arise 
in the case of God whose omnipotence is of a transcendental 
character.” 

The most attractive feature of Smuts’ holism is the 
emphasis which it rightly lays on a holistic synthesis of things. 
The attitude of holistic synthesis which Smuts advocates is 
one that may, with advantage, be adopted in a general 
review of Indian philosophy. The element of authoritarianism 
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in Indian philosophy and its attitude towards the ^ahdapror 
wiSna or valid verbal testimony would become perfectly 
intelligible to a modern student of philosophy, if he approa- 
ches the question with a holistic attitude of mind and view 
it in a holistic setting. Perception and inference {pratyaksa 
and anumdna) are, in their very nature, subject to several 
empirical limitations and cannot be considered adequate, in 
any sense, to grapple with the ultra-empirical, absolute, ulti- 
mate reality called Purna ; and these two pramanaa are 
adapted to the requirements of the non-purna in their very 
nature. In so far as the Purna is concerned, pratyakaa and 
anumdna have to be reinforced by the trustworthy records 
called dgamaa^ which embody the great intuitions of the 
disciplined minds of the past. Such agamic intuitions remove 
the imperfections of pratyakaa and anumdna and all these 
three together constitute an acceptable approach to the 
absolute purna. 

In a similar way, a holistic view of the Oita discloses a 
holistic synthesis as the dominating feature of that great 
scripture. The gita is a great scripture of synthesis {yoga^ 
matra). It deals with the three main types of synthesis — the 
Karmayoga, the Bhaktiyoga and the Jiianayoga. All 
activities spring from a sense of imperfection and are whole- 
making in their nature. Their aim is to create a sense of 
wholeness through the attainment of their fruits in one who 
happens to labour under a sense of non-wholeness without such 
fruits. But the wholes thus formed through the attainment 
of the fruits of actions are only smaller wholes, as compared 
with the absolute all-whole called Purna, To be subjected 
to the thraldom of smaller wholes in the form of karmaphala 
is certainly an obstacle in the way of the realisation of the 
absolute Purp^a ; and this obstacle has to be removed only by 
doing what one has to do without any thought of the result. 
Thus, the scheme of karmayoga or nirabhiaandhikarma 
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should be understood as a holistic scheme making for a pro- 
gressive realisation of the absolute all-whole in the form of 
Furna. In the holistic setting, wnanyabhdkt% or whole- 
hearted and exclusive devotion to the Lord, is but the dedica- 
tion of the non-pwrna to the nearest approximation of the 
PUrna, with a view to eventually realising the Purna itself. 
From the way in which the Lord of the Gita equates the man 
who knows with Himself (jfiani tvatmaiva me matam, 
YII, 18 ), it may be easily seen that jHana in :the Vedantic 
sense consists in the perfect realisation of the Puma. 

It would be highly interesting here to review from the 
holistic standpoint some of the more imporant doctrines of 
Indian philosophical systems. The Cfirvaka doctrine is but 
an effort to fit the plirna into the scheme of pratyaksa ; and 
the only way in which this has to be done is by travestying 
the purna by equating it which the corporeal and material 
aspects of individiinl presonality. The Upanisadic purna 
appears to glimpse in one way, in the Jaina conception of the 
liberated soul freely soaring higher and higher in an eternally 
blissful condition in the immense ultra-mundane space 
[alokakaba) ; and it apperns to glimpse in another manner 
in the Buddhist conception of nirvana and nihil {bnnya). 
The Alimamsaka touches the fringe of the Upanisadic Purna 
in his conception of avarga and ascribes to the Yedic law all 
the holistic nisus of his ritualistic universe. The parinamor 
Vada of the »Sankhyas assign all holistic functions to the 
Prakrti, with a view to setting free the purusas and finding 
in them what may be regarded ns a pluralistic miniature of 
the Upanisadic Puma — a wholly unsustainable position. The 
yoga system proceeds a little further in the direction of 
Purnaiam by super-adding a Purnnic '1 cacher of teachers — viz. 
God or Pvara. The efforts of the Nyaya-Yai^sika realism 
in the direction of Purnaism have become crystallised in two 
of the most important doctrines of Nyciya — hrstly, in the 
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onmulative view of pramanaa according to which anumdna 
or anviksa is a necessary ancillary to Pratyaksa and agama ; 
and -secondly, in its scheme of mukti which presents the 
innumerable jtvas as so many all-pervasive wholes stripped 
of all producible qualities and in its conception of 
mahapralaya as a state of universal liberation (aarvamukii.) 
The Upanisadic Purnaism exhibits itself in a marked manner 
in the sphere of Vedanta. Sri Madhva’s dualistic or pluralistic 
from of purnaism lays particular stress upon the perfection of 
the relation of master and servant between the Purna and 
the non-purna ijiva) and thus detracts from the absolute 
wholeness of the All-whole, Sri Ramanuja’s Purnaism is of the 
organic type and conceives of the Upanisadic Purna as the 
organic whole, of which all the lessor material and spiritual 
wholes are the constituent parts. Sri Sankara’s Purnaism 
is the genuine Upanisadic Purnaism, which exhibits the 
Purna in its full glory, as the absolute All whole which ought 
to he recognised as the ground and goal of Smuts’ holistic 
universe and through which flows a progressive and perennial 
stream of lesser wholes. 

The strongest point in the Upanisadic Purnaism is that 
it conserves statisfnetorily all the values of life within the 
empirical sphere. In terms of the universally accepted value 
of ananda or bliss, the Plirna of the Upanisads glimpses 
everyday, of your life, in dreamless sleep, in susupti. 

Here, what the polymathic philosopher— VacaspatimiSra— 
— has said deserves to be remembered and revolved in 
our minds. 

’*Alas ! This is a great wonder and pity that the creatures, 
who fail to understand the nature of reality, miss the absolute 
real whole though they have it themselves. The travellers 
who proceed on their life’s journey in quest of wealth tread 
on pieces of goM scattered on their path and overgrown with 
dense, age-long, dirt and yet do not take these golden pieces, 
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mistaking them for groups of pieces of stones : — with this 
idea and with a mingled feeling of wonder and pity, the 
Sru^i says ''All these creatures reach this world of the blissful 
whole every day and yet do not know it/'* 


1. Bataho ka^midam variate jantunain iaitvavabodhavi- 
kalanam^ yadebhih svddhmaviapi Brahma na prapyate. 
Tadyatha cirantananirudhanibidamalapihitanam kaladha- 
utasakalanam pathi patitanam uparyupari sancaradbhirapi 
panthnirdhanayadbhiryravakhanilanivahavibhrayndnaitani 
nopadiyanta ityabhisandhimaii sddlhutaviiva sakhedamiva 
krutih pravartate : — **Imah sarvah praiah aharahargacchan- 
tya tiam Brahmalokam na vindanti** ifiliandogya^ VIII, 

iiij) 

[Bhainati, 1, 3, 5, 15. J 



Presidential Address: 

Metaphysics and Logic Section. 

By 

Db. Aditta Nath Mukherji, M. A., Ph. D. 

Calcutta Univercity. 

A new school of thoughtf known as New Realism, is a 
marked trend of contempurary philosophy. The motive which 
actuates the advocates of this philosophy is a worthy one • 
they would give to Philosophy a status equal to that of Science. 
It furnishes some fine, acute criticism and analysis, parti- 
cularly of the problem of Perception. But its metaphysical 
position involves very considerable difficulty. Its funda- 
mental assumption is that mind is a thing among other things, 
and on the same level with them, i.e. it has no privileged 
position in the scheme of the universe. The universe is 
really a pliiri-verse. Descartes’ '*cogito ergo and 

Berkeley’s ^Esse of a thing is its percipi'' when closely 
examined, turn out to be sophisms. Epistemology is not the 
foundation of philosophy — it is Logic or Mathematics. 
Kant’s principles of the Transcendental Unity of Appercep- 
tion and that the Understanding prescribes laws to Nature, 
are without justification. The understanding or the mind 
is a category which emerges much Inter out of antecedents 
which are purely physical or objective. This school allies 
itself with the doctrine of Emergent Evolution according to 
which the higher categories emerge out of the lower ones, 
e.g. subject out of objects, consciousness out of unconscious- 
ness, reason out of unreason, teleology out of mechanism, 
beauty, value, liberty, character, truth out of the dead level 
of a multiplicity of original iiulifterent physical facts. 
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The derivation of higher categories from lower ones 
may be allowed for certain parposes. There are two orders 
in which categories may be ariunged ; the order of existence 
and the order of knowledge. That which is later in order 
of knowledge is earlier in the order of existence. In the 
order of knowledge we may derive God from the Self or the 
World, though in the order of existence God precedes them 
both. Emergent Evolution may be right in following the 
psychological order, but it ought not to deny or ignore the 
logical or existential order. A set of telescopic tubes may 
be used in either order, the smaller ones being drawn out 
of the larger ones or the smaller ones being pushed into 
the larger ones. 

It cannot be denied that the original data from which 
New Realism derives the realities of the present, concrete 
world, are strictly logical or mathematical abstractions ( philo- 
sophical construction ) e.g. spice, time, mass, configuration, 
perspectives etc, and that such abstractions imply the exis- 
tence of something which is responsible for the abstractions 
and for all the processes which abstraction presupposes viz. 
comparison, judgment, generalisation. In other words, they 
imply the function of consciousness and some process of 
epistemology. If that be so, we derive, or rather profess to 
derive, mind from antecedents which already presup])ose 
mind. In all such derivations mind is surreptitiously 
assumed. 

This would be evident to all careful readers of Herbert 
Spencer and of Alexander. The derivation is slurred over 
under the cover of some convenient words, phrases and 
analogies. Thus Spencer explains the origin of mind by the 
reduction of the simultaneous order of neural phenomena to 
the serial order through the development of compound and 
doubly compound nerve-centres, and then by the reduction 
of the serial order to the punctual order i. e. when the 
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serial order terminates in a single point. Similarly 
Alexander’s illustration by an appeal to the angelic vision and 
his use of such terms as nisus, effort, perspectives etc. 
unconsciously presuppose some kind of mental existence 
behind his matrix of Space-Time. 

New Realism is a legitimate protest against the extra- 
vagances of the old Idealisms of the Post-Kantian type, and 
as such it has done real service to the cause of philosophical 
speculation. The supporters of this new doctrine may 
possibly think that it imparts or guarantees a greater 
measure of reality to the world than Idealism does. But if so, 
the notion is an erroneous one. Idealism ensures as much 
reality to things as Science and Morality may demand and 
the practical relations of cvery-day life iiiay insist upon. And 
this conviction of the reality of things is the natural resultant 
of the assumption that there is an Ultimate Consciousness at 
the back of things. 



Some Reflections on the Nature of 
Philosophic Truth. 

By 

G. R. Malkani. 

We kuow what truth is in science. We study there cer- 
tain phenomena. The phenomena are to start with tjroujied 
in a genera] way. The specific study of each group is under- 
taken by a distinct science ^vhich studies the phenomena within 
the frame-work of certian postulates which it does not ques- 
tion. Scientific truth necessarily takes the form of certain 
generalisations or what are called laws of nature. These law's 
are not eternally true and do not explain anything. They 
are provisional formulations of truth limited by human powers 
of perception and of co-ordination, and may need to be 
radically modified or entirely given up in favour of more 
luminous generalisations. There is nothing ultimate about 
them. 

They do not really explain. Lot us suppose that they 
are the formulations of certain cau.sal connections. Given 
certain things, certain other things follow. But why do they 
follow ? We do not know. And after all, any such formulation 
can only bo provisional. Wc are never sure. Wc have no 
complete apprehension of the cause. As it is said, in any 
occurrence, however limited in time and space, the whole 
universe may be involved. Or as Lotze would probably put 
it, the nature of the unity or the nature of the whole dictates 
to each element what it is to be and how it is to act. No 
element of physical nature acts in isolation or has a will of 
its own. Its whole character , and its whole action in which 
that character finds expro8.sion, is bound up with the nature 
of the unity. It is what it is because of this unity. If the 
unity were different, or ns we might say, if the world os a 
whole were n instead of being in, every element in it would 
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be different and would act differently ; or other words, it 
would be quite a different set of laws that would govern such a 
world. The fact is that we never get at the whole cause of 
things. We therefore disregard the wider causes, or causes 
which we cannot determine, limited as we are in power and 
comprehension, or causes over which we can exercise no kind of 
control. Our humanity and our finiteness prescibes us our 
problem (which is never the whole cause or the ultimate cause, 
but only the immediate cause or the controllable cause), and 
also the kind of solution which would for all purposes pass as 
satishictory. Thus science is entirely a human affair, an 
expression of our finiteness. 

The same reasoning applies to all scientific truth that 
is not merely the formulation of a causal connection. All 
scientific truth is some kind of generalisation ; and all gene- 
ralisation is merely a matter of theorising. There is no ques- 
tion of seeiuij things to be so. We make a hypothesis (wholly 
a matter of the imagination), and then try to see whether it 
can be veriiicd or explain the relevant facts. If there are 
alternative hypotheses equally plausible, we expect that some 
crucial instance, or failing that, simply in the course of time 
one hypothesis would be found to square better with known 
facts. There is no question of any theory being ultimate or 
incapable of modification. Limited as we are in the grasp 
of all relevant facts and in our power of suggesting the right 
explanation (i.e., both in the formulation of the question and 
in our ability to reacii the right solution), we can only be 
certain that facts being as they are hitherto known to be, a 
certain explanation or a certain theory would do. We cannot 
possibly provide before-hand against all possible discrepancy 
in facts that may challenge it. The truth is that in the realm 
of theory which is the realm of hypothetical thinking or 
imaginative understanding of things (as opposed to direct seeing 
or intuiting) we can never reach certitude. It would be 
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opposed to all scientific sanity to claim ultimaoy for anything 
that is simply theory, or generalisation or law. Indeed « certain 
theories are said to be **as good as facts'*. The distinction 
between fact and theory is supposed to be only relative. But 
for the same reason, there are no absolute truths in science. 
There is only a growing presumption in favour of a certain 
view of things. But it may be falsified by a new observation 
or a new set of data that have come to light. There can be 
no final view of things or an ultimate explanation in science. 
It is in the very nature of things impossible. We never see 
the truth. We only theorise. We make an empirical gene- 
ralisation ; and no empirical generalisation can ever be self- 
evident or final. 

Is this truth ? Or if it is, can we be satisfied with it f 
Is there no higher form of truth f We suggest that philo- 
sophic truth is this higher form of truth. The question 
naturally is, what is philosophic truth ? 

It is sometimes argued that philosophy has no distinct 
sphere of its own. The sphere of the sciences is the sphere 
of philosophy. Only it answ^ers a different set of questions. 
Each empirical science is limited by its own assumptions 
w'hich prescribe its subject-matter. Philosophy is not thus 
limited. All the phenomena studied by the empirical sciences 
are equally facts to it. It is not limited by any assumption 
whatsoever or by any partial view of things. Reality to it 
is one and entire, and the truths which it seeks to know are 
the truths about the whole of reality and not about any 
particular aspect or part of it. 

The question here is, are there any such truths f We 
know that scientific truths arc based on the validity of certain 
postulates ; they are truths about a group of phenomena 
bound by a general principle which is not questioned by the 
specific science studying those phenomena. If wo take 
away all these postulates and all these principles, if we regard 
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all phenomena indifferently as phenomena of reality, can there 
be any questions which they can suggest or questions that 
demand an answer ? Evidently, no science studies phenomena 
in this generality. Philosophy may be supposed to do so. 
But what would be the nature of the questions that philosophy ' 
would have to seek answer ? If we take away all the postu- 
lates by which we group phenomena, and face the bare facts, 
they seem to offer no kind of common problem. There is 
no known unity of experience that can be said to embrace 
all the facts without distinction. If the subject-matter of 
philosophy is the whole of reality and not any department 
of it, if it is a kind of universal science as opposed to particular 
sciences, we not only have no common question but also no 
common truth. The only conception we can form of a 
common truth is what we know as a generalisation of science, 
which is based upon certain particulars and is illustrated by 
them. But a generalisation which is to embrace the whole 
of reality will be based upon no particulars, and there can be 
no particulars that can be spoken of as its instances. For a 
generalisation is necessarily selective. It rejects certain 
aspects of things in order to subsume them under a unity or 
a law. But when a generalisation is to apply to the whole 
of reality in all its entirety, can there be any room for this 
selectiveness ? Can we reject or abstract ? If we cannot, 
can there be a generalisation at all ? A generalisation is no 
generalisation if it is not a form of abstraction ; and abstrac- 
tion necessarily means rejection, and consequent de-concreti- 
sation and de-individualisation. Can the entire reality be thus 
treated 7 If it cannot be, then philosophy is not a universal 
science differing from other sciences merely in its scope 

The first thing to note about philosophic truth is that it 
is reared on no accepted facts or data that necessarily pres- 
cribe the form of the solution. In this, it differs funda- 
mentally from scientific truth. The latter starts with certain 
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undeniable facts or data that set the problem and to which 
every solution must conform. Philosophic truth has no such 
limitation. It has not to conform to any given fact. A true 
philosophy can only be based on a thorough-going scepticism. 
We must doubt all, question all. If we do not, we lack the 
first essential of philosophy. There is no immutable fact. 
Facts are here as we understand them, not vice-versa ; i.e., 
the given does not prescribe the understanding or restrict it 
or dictate to it ; it is the understanding, the outlook, the 
concept, the point of view, the meaning, the intuition that 
dictates to facts and makes them significant. The given is 
mere fodder to be consumed, not an enthroned monarch to 
be worshipped. The given has to be annulled that truth may 
shine. The point of view or the understanding is the whole 
thing, the given relatively nothing. 

It may be said that in science too we are not concerned 
with immutable facts. We are always trying to reach beyond 
the given to the explaining concept. It is this concept that 
gives meaning to the facts as known by us. And as we reach 
higher and higher concepts or more luminous generalisations, 
the given is seen in a new light \ it changes its meaning and 
becomes a different fact altogether. There are no immutable 
facts even here. 

This view of scientific truth however is not quite true. 
Science necessarily starts with certain facts which it does 
not doubt and which set a problem to it. And even when a 
fact is doubted, it is not with a view to reject it but to incor- 
porate it in a whole system of things, or what is the same 
thing, in order to explain it. Every known fact is explained 
in the sense that it is subsumed under a law, and is a parti- 
cular instance of it. The illusions which science takes note 
of are not entirely rejected. They are explained, or understood 
as due to certain laws of things. There is no known fact 
that ‘ is not regarrlcd as cajiable of explanation. The scientific 
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point of view is an entirely realistic point of vienr. The so- 
dalled rejected size of a distant object, such as the sun, is 
resurrected as part of a law or an instance of a law according 
to which size varies with distance and both are correlated 
with the human eye and the human position. Science 
recognises no such things as *'nO’facts". In the end, every 
known fact is to be taken up, incorporated, explained. 

Philosophy has pre-eminently to deal with this region of 
no-facts. It is in the recognition and the study of these no- 
facts that the whole philosophical meaning is involved. Hence 
what are facts for science are not facts for philosophy. Every- 
thing is doubted, everything is questioned. The truth may 
be said to be unliniited by contrast. It is wholly personal. 
The intuition or the understanding is the whole thing. The 
rest must conform to it or he rejected as no-fact. This intui- 
tion is not our onlinary experience or a generalisation from it. 
It interprets experience, and is therefore logically prior to 
and more fundamental than it. 

Scientific truth is truth about the phenomena ; and as we 
know more about the latter, truth changes its form. Its 
content does not remain the same. Old laws are replaced 
by new ones. The concepts of philosophy are not concepts 
that may be held for a while and then given up as false. 
The concepts of philosophy are those concepts which do not 
enter into the panorama of changing experience. If you 
know a new experiment, or a new mode of handling things 
or observing them, you have a new system of scientific con- 
cepts. Philosophical concepts can never similarly vary. They 
are in contrast pure concepts. Hy **a pure concept'* we mean 
a concept that is not drawn or generalised from experience, 
and is therefore timelessly true of things to which it applies. 
There is no posrnble experience that can reduce it to falsity. 
Its truth is independent of eziierience. Philosophical truth 
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is therefore timeless troth. It is truth that remains nnehang- 
ing whatever our experience. 

It may be said that this ideal is never realised and that 
there is no such immutability about the concepts of philosophy. 
No two philosophers hold identical concepts, and the same 
philosopher does not feel bound to hold the same concepts 
just in the same sense permanently. Now this would be a 
just criticism if we held that everybody who philosophises, 
philosophises just in the same way, or holds a common philo- 
sophical system. But this is in the very nature of the case 
impossible. There is no common philosophy and therefore 
no common philosophical concepts held by all. What we 
mean is that a philosophical concept, just because it is philo- 
sophical, has a truth-value that is independent of the expe- 
rience of the person holding it. For the same reason, a person 
may change his philosophy, and thereby substitute one set 
of philosophical concepts for another. But whatever the set of 
concepts that he hoIds,he holds them as constituting for him 
the ultimate truth, A philosopher may change his faith. But 
that only means that what he once regarded as the ultimate 
truth is no longer the truth for him. There can be change 
in one’s philosophy as there can be change in all things human. 
Still, a truth because it is philosophical must necessarily be 
regarded as unchanging, timeless and ultimate. 

Philosophical truth is personal truth. The only way to 
resolve differences between philosophers is not to appeal to 
experience as is done when scientists disagree. Experience 
may be the basis for different systems of philosophy. It may 
warrant any kind of world-view, and each philosopher may 
think that experience supports him. The only way to resolve 
differences here is to make the other man, through persuasion 
or through symbolical thinking, see things as I see them and 
adopt m> way of thinking in its entirety. There can be no 
piece-meal agreement. What appears such only hides funda- 
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mental differences. What is important to note is that we 
cannot thrash out any truth through mere reasoning or formal 
argument. There are no objective checks here which set a 
limit to scientific thinking and scientific argument. The 
question here is principally one of seeing or insight ; and 
unless we see identically, we cannot think identically. Philo- 
sophical truth is essentially personal truth and therefore 
incapable of verification. 



What is a Proposition ? 

By 

Rasvihart Das. 

I propose to discuss in this paper what sort of being, 
if any at all, we are entitled to ascribe to a proposition. It 
used to be supposed that a judgment expressed in language 
was a proposition. That opinion appears no longer to be held 
generally by logical writers. It is recognised now-a-days 
that propositions^are ''not the same as sentenced, facta and 
judgments". (Eaton, General L(^gic, p. 22). A proposition 
is not the same thing as the sentence in which it is expressed, 
because the sentence may be English or nn-English, ainbi- 

•i 

guous or obscure, but is not properly characterised ns true 
or false, whereas truth or falsity is the distinctive character- 
istic of a proposition. Similarly propositions are to be distin- 
guished from facts. Either there is a fact or '*•110 fact 
answering a certain description. But a fact is never appro- 
priately described as true or fAlse. A ^judgment, as distin- 
guished from what is judged, is a psychical process, which 
is different w'ith different individuals, and cannot therefore 

■ t. 

be identified with a proposition which maintains its identity 
in different contexts. 

But what can it possibly be if it is neither an objective 
fact nor a subjective process nor again a linguistic or other 
symbolic expression 7 Some people are theraford'^led to deny 
that there is any such thing ns a proposition loderstood in 
the above sense. They contend that what we jrcLlIy have is 
a subjective thought ( judgment ) in respect of some objective 
fact, but there is nothing intermediate between them, which 
is neither the one nor the other. When I judge ‘The flower 
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is red\ the whole situation is completely analysable into my 
thought of the red flower which is a subjective fact and 
the red flower itself which is the content of my thought. The 
red flower is a face and we know it. But ‘that the flower is 
red’ or 'the flower being red' is no actual entity at all which 
can be indifferently affirmed or denied. There is no standing 
neutral entity like a proposition which we can believe, dis- 
believe, doubt or question. In all real judgments we are face 
to face with some objective facts. When however the believed 
fact turns out to be no fact, as it happens in the case of 
illusion or error, the judgment also turns out to be 
illusory, i. e., no judgment at all. Thus there appears to be 
no ground to believe in propositions apart from facts and 
judgments. At best we may take a proposition to be an 
abstraction from actual judgments, beliefs and disbeliefs. 
But it would be wrong to credit this abstraction with an 
independent being of its own. < ^ 

Still there is a case for propositions. It appears to bp a 
fact that one and the same thing can be thought by different 
persons. If this were not possible, there could be no intelli- 
gible discussion about any matter. You understand my 
words only when you arc able to appi^hend the content which 
I have sought to express through them, when, that is, the 
content of my thought becomes the content of your thought 
also. This identical content cannot be the same as the 
psychic acts which are different from one another. We know 
cases where what is believed by one person is exactly what is 
disbelieved by another, and what is affirmed by one is the 
very thing Ihflp is denied by the other. What can this self- 
identical thing be but a proposition ? 

Formal logic is supposed to study the forms of certain 
things. These things are not physical substances or mental 
events. And at the same time we cannot suppaee )hat these 
forma do not belong to anything at all. Wb have therefore 
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to admit saoh entities as propositions to provide material for 
logic. 

When 1 judge truly, what I judge may be a fact. But 
when you understand my judgment, you do not necessarily 
take it to be a fact. When 1 judge that Calcutta is smaller 
than Waltair, you surely understand exactly what I mean, 
but your understanding does not require you to take my 
judgment ( what I judge ) to be a &ct. Thus it appears 
impossible to deny propositions altogether. But the question 
again comes, what sort of entity can a proposition be if it is 
neither an objective fact nor a subjective thought ? 

Some people supposed that the dichotomous division of 
reality into mind and matter was not exhaustive, and that 
there was a third realm of subsistence to which propositions 
belonged. I imagine that the present-day opinion is not in 
favour of a distinct world of subsistence separated from the 
world of existence. At least I think that if anything is to 
be real, it must be accommodated in the one actual world in 
which we all believe. Can we really find room for propositions 
in this world J 

Two things have to'be borne in mind in this connexion. 
When we have seen that a proposition is not a subjective act, 
we have to recognise that it is something objective, that is, 
our thought forms no part of its being and so it can subsist 
by itself, whether one thinks it or not. When we think, 
a proposition no doubt is our content, but the proposition 
is not brought into existence by our thought. Our thought 
only makes us conscious of the preposition. ' Secondly, we 
should remember that there are false propositions as well as 
true ones. In the case of a true proposition it is possible to 
identify the proposition with some objective fact. But a 
false proposition cannot be so identified. Therefore a proposi- 
tion as such cannot always mean a fact. It should therefore 
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be so conceived as to combine &ct and no fact, and that too 
objectively. 

Fact means actuality and no fact means lack of actuality. 
Now, what sort of entity is that which can be both actual 
and not actual also ? VVc find that the idea of the possible 
provides such a combination. What is possible can be actual 
as well as not actual also. We do not of course mean that 
what is actual can be also not actual at the same time. That 
would be sheer contradiction. We mean simply that the 
possibility of a thing is compatible with its actuality as well 
as with its non-actuality. What is possible may be actual 
or may not be actual, and in either case its possibility is not 
denied. Moreover possibility is an objective determination. 
What is possible or not possible in a certain case is determin- 
ed exclusively by the nature of the things concerned and not 
certainly by any of our thoughts about them. 

Some logicians are thus led to suppose that the proposition 
is a possible. ( Stout, MimU p. 293 ; Johnson. Logic^ 

pt. 1, p. 14 ). When wo affirm or deny that the flower is 
red^ the common content to our different attitudes of mind 
is the possibility of the flower being red. When the possibility 
is a realised possibility, the proposition that the flower is red 
is true ; and when it is not so realised, the proposition fails to 
be true. 

Let us try to understand this |)osition. If a proposition 
is a possibility, when we assert a proposition, do we assert 
a possibility ? When I say ‘Tho flower is red,’ do I really 
mean that the flower may be red ! Again, when I deny the 
same proposition do 1 mean to deny the possibility of the 
flower being red. That can scarcely be the meaning. We 
have therefore to suppose that although a proposition is a 
possible, when we affirm or deny it, we affirm or deny actu- 
ality of what is possible. 

Now the question comes, when a proposition is affirmed 
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and is found to be true, do we still find it to be a propositioni 
i. e., a possibility ? It seems, on the one hand, that a proposi- 
tion cannot cease to be a proposition by being affirmed or by 
being true. For truth must belong to a pro]M)sition, and 
afiSrniation is the only possible knowledge-function in regard 
to a true proposition, and it seems absurd to siipiKise that 
afifirmation and truth will turn a proposition into no proposi- 
tion. On the other hand it is highly unusual to speak of a 
realised fact as still a possibility, and there is no doubt that 
in the case of a true proposition, we have a possibility that 
has realised itself and turned itself into a fact. Is it then 
still a possibility ? If the actual fact Is no longer a possibility, 
then we have to admit that a proposition is no proposition 
when it is true. 

The paradox may be resolved if we suppose that a realised 
possibility is still a possibility, because what is possible is 
sometimes actual, and so actuality is no negation of possibility, 
but only a further determination of it. What is possible 
docs not become impossible when it ha[)jx*ns to be actual also. 

But the main difficulty of this position is aa to how the 
possible is to be conceived purely in objective terms. Objective 
reality consists of actual facts. What is not w, actual fact 
or a part of it, can scarcely be understood as objectively real ; 
and by the term {lossiblc something over and above the actual 
seems surely to be meant. There is nothing in the objective 
world that declares itself to be merely possible. We can 
conceive of many possibilities on the ground of some actual 
facts, but these possibilities have no objective being apart 
from our thought. If we grant this, we admit that a pro- 
position has no being apart from our actual thinking." 

Whitehead has given a metaphysical treatment of propo- 
sitions and he also speaks of them as possibilities. Proposi- 
tions for him are not unlimited possibilities like eternal 
objf cts. They are possibilities understood in reference to a 
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limited raoRe of actual entities. They occupy a definite 
place in Whitehead's metaphysics which cannot be discussed 
here. SufiBce it to say that their claim to reality is fulfilled 
ultimately in the conceptual realisation of Qod who is an 
actual entity. Whitehead plainly recognises that a mere 
possible, unless realiseti in the conceptual feeling of some 
actual entity, is indistinguishable from nonentity. God who 
envisages all possibilities is always available for him to give 
reality to whatever we can conceive of as possible. A propo- 
sition is a hybrid entity, requiring an actual situation (from 
which the subject is derived) and an etifmal object (a possibi- 
lity which serves as the predicate) referred to it. The 
situation is constituted some actual entities nvhidh are real 
by themselves, and the eternal object or th% possible is real 
ultimately in the mind of Gorl. Whitehead can thus secure 
the objective reahly of his proifositions. 

But if wc arc not yet piepaied to accept the meta- 
physics of Whitehead and do not feel justified to call in God 
in every case to solve our metaphysical difiiculties, how should 
wc then understand the objectivity of a proposition f Let 
us see how we uuderstaml a proposition when wc do not know 
whether it s^uds for a fact or even know that it stands for 
no fact. It is to be noted that even in such a case we do 
not fail to understand a proposition as a proposition. When 
I say *WaItair is larger than Calcutta/ you are able to under- 
stand me because you know the terms W altair and Calcutta 
and also the relation 'larger than.' These are all objective 
realities and therefore you can know theiur We cannot know 
what is nQt real at all. 

We may iakt 'larger than Calcutta’ to be a universal. 
This universal is real in the objective world. It is found in 
London and indeed in all places which arc in fact 'larger than 
Caloutta’ is underetood in one unique sense of a universal 
Evoqt proposition can ultimately be analysed into a given 
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particular and a universal, however complex that universal may 
be. I take a hint from Whitehead and say that in knowing 
a proposition, I know a particular and a universal, and these 
have their appropriate place in reality and are real. 

But in knowing a proposition we do not know a particular 
and a universal, but a universal in nference to a particular. 
How is *in reference to’ to be understood objectively ? 

I take it to stand for mere relatedness. Mere relatedness 
is a very general relation subsisting between any two terms 
by virtue of their belonging to a common world. So when 
we understand a proposition w'c know two terms as merely 
related. The terms and their mere relatedness are objective 
facts. The proposition is true, when the general relatedness 
is further determined in an appropriate form proiier to the 
terms concerned, and it is false when it is not so determined. 
But whether further determined or not, the general rooted- 
ness between them is never annulled. If you insist that there 
are only determinate relations between terms, and no general 
relatedness, then I say you cannot possibly understand a false 
proposition, since the determinate relationship is lacking be- 
tween its terms. And if two terms arc absolutely unrelated, 
the absence of relation between them cannot be determined. 

But there is a difficulty. If a proposition stands for a 
universal in relation to a particular, and if these are all objec- 
tive facts, how is a proposition ever false ? And moreover 
we do not seem to assert a general relatedness between the 
terms which is available everywhere. We assert a particular 
relation and it is altogether absent in the case of a false 
proposition. 

Here we can see the obvious advantage of a subjectivist 
view. One can think or speak of any relation between two 
terms, but the relation posited in thought may not be present 
in fact. \V hen I understand a false pro{X)sition, I understand 
someone thinking or speaking of a certain relation between 
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two terms. I know the terms which stand for facts, and 
also the thinking or speaking of the relation which too is 
a fimt. We thus understand falsity by introducing an element 
of subjectivity. If falsity too*»were objective, it would be india- 
ti|pguishable from truth. 

But there is another side to this question. What is false 
is not the subjective thinking, but only the objective meaning 
which is equally intelligible to all. The difficulty is to find ^ 
out the real status of this non-siibjcctive propositional meaning 
which does not yet amount to fact. I confess I do not feel 
sure as to what may be the right solution of this difficulty. 
Tentatively, however, I venture to make the following 
suggestions. 

Since we cannot know what is not, and since in understand- 
ing a proposition, even when it is false, we certainly know 
something, a proposition must stand for certain aspects of fact 
or certain objective entities. T'hey are not understood merely 
in their diversity, but only in a mode of unity. This gives 
their propositional status. Kven in the proposition ‘Waltair 
is larger than CalcutU,” the terms are certainly related to 
one another. Waltair is related to 'larger than,’ as we find 
it illustrated in 'Waltair is larger than Amalner’ and 'larger 
(hail’ is also related to Calcutta, as we clearly sec in 'London 
is larger than Calcutta.’ These entities themselves are facts 
and they arc also related, but they are not related in such 
a way os to constitute a single fact. We conclude then that 
in all propositions we have facts in relation to one another. 
In a true pro^tosition these facts also constitute one single 
complex fact. In a false proposition they are related but do 
not cibnstitutc one single fact. 



Illusion as Confusion of,jSubiective Functions. 

Bt 

T. R. V. l^lURTI. 

The paper attempts to explicate but mainly to extend the 
thesis elaborated in Professor K. 0. Bhattacharyya’s paper, 
**The False and the Subjective.”^ Therein the Pro/^ssor 
proves the two twin theses that the consciousness of 
the false is the consciousness of the subjective and vine 
versa. His main contention is that the consciousness of 
the false is the consciousness of a content that is not speakable 
except as the content of a belief, which aijain is apprehended 
only as it is rejected or disbelived ; the consciousness of 
the subjective too implies belief. Our present endeavour is 
to see whether this contention can be extended to all subjective 
forms. The attempt is to define and enumerate-' all the 
subjective forms and not merely to prove the subjective in 
general. Instead of starting with an a priori and hy|X)thc- 
tical formulation of the possible modes of relation between 
consciousness and content and then identify the abstract 
modes with knowing, feeling and willing, which may have an 
air of architectonic neatness about it, we ask to be told how wo 

arrived at the notion of functions or subjective forma at all inu 

the first place and then their exhaustive formulation. We claim 
that illusion, the realisation of anything as illusory is impossible 
without implying a consciousness of the functions. Any ordi- 
nary mode of consciousness, as veridical perception etc, wbi^ 
equally involve them ; but the preference for illusion is' that 
nothing shows up the inner working of a mechanism as 
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disorder ; when it is well-attuned and smooth-working we seldom 
appreciate the precise functions of the several parts. Our 
starting-point may thus be justified prima facie. 

The thesis elaborated in this paper is two-fold : the possi- 
bility of illusion depends on the confusion of functions and 
secondly wherever there are functions there is illusion. The 
second thesis may seem a mere verbal converse of the first. 
It would however become evident that itils more in the nature 
of a demand that something be realised as illusory than that 
it i« so actually. The whole ))aper can also be taken 
as an essay on matter and form. 

Illusion in contrast to a thinking error, involves an original 
belief ; it is a perceptual fact, to all intents. The belief is so 
complete that we are not conscious of meaning its negation, 
the possibility of its being otherwise. A thought, even an af&r. 
Illative judgment, is always conscious of its possible negation. 
Again, it refers to, or seeks, a percept ; it involves belief only in 
a very general sense, bearing general applicability to fact or 
{lerccpt. It is however to be sharply rlistingnisbcd from figments 
of imagination, which are avowedly felt to have no such reference 
at all. When we become aware of an error in thinking, as in 
fallacious reasoning or miscalculation of a happening, we only 
realise what we apprehended even initially, namely the possi- 
bility of its negation. Hence the correcting thought does not 
intrude upon us as a shock like the cancellation of illusion. Nor 
it the correcting thought capable of negating, in entirety, the 
reference of the previous thought to fact ; for, liko any other 
thought, it carries the possibility of its own negation. 

§ 2. To take up the first thesis that illusion is not possi- 
bl^'Without confusion of functions, or that a consciousness of 
aaythfng as illusory is at once to bo rotloctively aware of the 
operation of subjective functions, 'fho thesis may be denied 
in two ways : first, by contending that illusion and cancellation 
can be explained without rcfoiciice to the 8ubj<»ctivo, i. e., 
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purely in objective terms ; second, that even if the snbjective 
were necessary, it is to be conceived as unitary in function 
and determinate, i, e., there is no confusion of subjective 
forms. We have to develop our thesis by refuting both these 
contentions. 

The first view is the mainstay of all forms of realism in 
diverse sorts and degrees. They would take illusion as objective 
confusion or non-distinction of several objective entities. We 
have, for instance, a radical and uncompromising type in the 
bold statement of Holt that contradictions and confusions are 
as much objective facts as any others. We have the Prabhakara 
who interprets illusion as the non-distinction of objects with 
a parallel non-distinction of the respective cognitions. A more 
tnodifidd'tjrpe would have the confusion only in the relation 
of the terms. Objective confusion or non-distinction is 
unintelligible. For, each entity being definite and distinct 
from all others, how could there be confusion among them ? 
It is not that their natures are lost in each other. Obviously, 
the confusion has reference to our powers of discrimination 
only and is not a fact of nature without reference to a subject. 
Suppose we grant an objective confusion, which gets clarified 
later on. But at the tinje of confusion it was a real state of 
things, and when they arc clarified later on it w'ould be another 
real state of the now existing situation. But our notion of 
illusion is that even at the very time things were not what 
they seemed to be. To put it in a slightly different form, the 
transition from illusion to cancellation is not an objective 
change, a becoming in nature ; it is something subjective. 
It is in the interest of realism to deny illusion in the last 
rosort. But the very denial is paradoxical ; for it means 
correction of illusion. 

To avoid all these predicaments suppose we took illusion 
to be a subjective affair, a sort of representation of facts in 
thought, and being but a representation it is quite intelligible 
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that it is sometimes false. The falsity of the first subjective 
&ct is evidenced by a subsequent one. It may be that the 
second state may, for aught, turn out to be false in the long 
run ; but for the time being this is not so patent and hence 
cancels or replaces the first. This view of illusion and cancella- 
tion as both subjective facta one following the other seems to 
take the subjective as unitary and determinate. It has of course 
the merit of being simple and readily appealing. We have to 
bring home, from a correcter interpretation of illusion and 
cancellation, that more than one subjective function is involved. 

Any ^ew of cancellation must make provision for two 
evident characterintics about the cancelling consciousness, ^hat 
unlike illusion, cancellation is at once aware of itself as canedU 
mif ; it is reflective. And even if we hold that illusion and 
cancellation arc subjective states equally, we must make a 
vital distinction between the two. We are necessarily con- 
scious of illusion only later on. Second, cancellation is not a 
state that merely supervenes on the first ; the cancellation 
is hardly temporal. We have got to find out its corrective 
force. If it were merely an other which succeeded the first, 
then any two states in the order of prior and later would be 
illusion and cancellation respectively. We shall see that the 
two questions are intimately connected. 

On the theory that illusion and cancellation are two unitary 
subjective states, we shall be told that illusion has for its object, 
mistaken it may be, an external or physical fact. The reflective 
nature of cancellation is accounted for by its having as object 
a previous subjective fact ; or that the inner sense is operative 
in cognising the prior subjective state. Both these grounds 
of accounting for reflection are untenable. For the structure 
is the same whether we have an internal object or employ 
a different sense ; the inner sense may acquaint us with a pre- 
sentation not accessible to the outer senses ; it cannot make 
known anything os object. This predicament is unavoidable : 
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either every state is self-consoious, illusion included, or none 
is. Nor is the peculiar corrective character ofcancellation ex- 
plained on the notion that illusion and cancellation have two 
different objects ^an external fact and an internal one, the 
illusion itself, respectively. Referring to different contents, 
there is no opposition between' them at all, and hence no 
correction. And if to have an object is to believe in it, the 
cancelling consciousness will usher in another belief — belief in 
the illusion as a subjective fact. But our idea of cancellation 
is that it is disbelief or withdraw! of belief and not a new 
belief. 

We maintain that illusion has no object presented to it ; 
there is no awareness of an object as to a coi^iousness, as 
it appears to it only ; for this is precisely the state of affairs 
in cancellation. There is thus no distinction of subject from 
object or vice versa in illusion. It is not proper then to sjteak 
of illusion as having an object or content which it gnis|)s. 
lihstead, wo should say that illusion is the contiuit of can- 
cellatioii ; for only the latter knows it as illusion, as object ; 
cancellation has no other content. There being no diversity 
of content, correction is intolligiblo as withdraw I of belief 
from the content or appearance, and as we withdraw, the 
distinction between content and belief ennu-ges. This also 
evidences that such a distinction was not made in illusion. 
Prima facie^ there is thus a case for conceiving (!anccilatiun 
as the analysis or distinction and illusion as the confusion of 
functions. 

§ 3. To determine the nature and number of functions 
involved in illusion, let us take an example, the stock one 
of ‘'rope-snake,'^ which might be expressed as *That is a 
snake/ Now we are considering illusion from the stand- 
point of cancellation. 1. We are conscious of the rope or the 
'substratum* as having been there at the time of illusion, 
though not perceived ; we credit it with a being or existence 
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of its own. If the rope came to have a being as it is known 
as rope, the “fnako” could have hardly appeared as that snake, 
an existent ; illusion would have been impossible. Our atti- 
tude towards the rope is that it need not ap[)ear to have being ; 
it is self-evident and self-existent. This attitude may well 
be called knowing, being determined entirely by the object ; 
all knowledge is, or should be, of some being independent of 
our subjective act of knowing. 

In contrast to the consciousness of the ‘‘is’* or being, there 
is the appearance — *'the snake” — which gives a character to the 
illusion. The ‘‘snake** may be said to be all surface and no 
depth ; its being is exhausted in consciousness ; its existence 
is one with knowmiess. We call the “snake** illusory precisely 
because it has no being of its own like the rope ; it is not an 
*'is”. Is it nothing then ? It appears as something standing. 
No distinction however can be made between it and conscious- 
ness. Any apparent distinction would be due to its history, as 
that snake which appeared to consciousness, a history that 
is realised as untenable in correction. We may call this atti- 
tude feeling, for want of a better term. There is a felt and 
inherent lack of separation between content and consciousness 
characteristic of all feeling. 

The above two functions alone arc not enough to engender 
illusion ; the “is ' and the ‘‘snake” would have remained 
separate then ; the snake would not have been taken as 
an ‘ is” , nor the “is** identified with the 'snake'’. Cancellation 
evidences the withdrawl of belief from the “snake*', of the “is** 
from the appearance. Belief really pertains to the “is’*. 
No belief ia created ; it is only transferred to the api)earancc, 
and cancellation is dtsbcitef or dissociation of belief from 
the content. Unlike the other two functions, the trans- 
ferrence or withdrawl is not intelligildc as something in 
itself, not a being, nor an apjicaranco ; it is not spoakable 
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irithout reference to the negating activity of confloionBneaB. 
This is willing, to all intents. 

These three functions— attitudes as we have called them— we 
consciously become aware of only in cancellation, which at once 
evidences that they were present before too. Otherwise, we 
would be considering that illusion and cancellation have two 
different contents or that illusion is a unitary fact — a view that 
has been already refuted. Cancellation, without adding any 
new factor, merely analyses and clarifies the previous situation. 
The distinctive nature or self of each subjective function 
shines out. In contrast, illusion has to be conceived as the^ 
confusion or self-alienation of each form. This is object 
matter par excellence. An epistemological definition of matter 
would be what is indeterminate, confused, and form is Avhat 
is determinate, with a self as it were. The difference between the 
two is directly felt as in the transition from illusion to can- 
cellation. Any other definition of matter, as what is external, 
dead, inert etc, is open to objection as lacking experiential 
support. On our view, matter is the confusion or self aliena- 
tion of forms, not an independent, or self sufficient entity, the 
confusion itself not being another form. If it were so, there 
is nothing to prevent it from persisting in the full light of discri- 
mination ; to discriminate is to disppel confusion. Primordial 
illusion or matter is the utter lack of all determination, a 
glimpse of which we have in deep sleep. Empirical illusions are 
determinate in varying degrees. In the order of discovery, 
matter is prior to form, as in consciousness the sequence is 
from tfie indeterminate to the determinate ; there is no 
obligation or need to pass from the definite to the indefinite ; 
it is all just the other way about. In terms of reality, however, 
matter is nothing at all ; it lacks self-hood. It thrives by not 
being the forms, so long as they are not realised as distinct. 

The implications of the view presented here are many : 

1. Without a plurality of subjective functions illusion or confii- 
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sion is not possible.' 2. Illusion and objectivity are coincident ; 
object is the primitive denial or alienation of form or self ; we 
know anything as object only in cancellation. 3. Any 
^flective consciousness is ipso facto a cancelling or analysing 
consciousness. 4. And reflection is the analysis into distincts 
or the return to the selt-hoiid of each form. Cancellation is 
self-conscious because of this inwardising or denial of self- 
alienation. Illusion is not an analytic or inwardising con- 
sciousness, but jiist'^the opposite ^ so it is unreflective, indeter- « 
ipinate and false. 

§. 4. So far our view contends that each subjective func- 
tion is a self-sufficient, distinct form owing nothing to others, 
though to engender illusion each should be confused with 
others. In might be pointed out that the distinction of the 
subjective into three forms is itself illusory. We have however 
to ask for the evidence of the cancelling consciousness. But 
this, if our contentious arc cogent, leads us into a vicious 
circle ; for any cancelling consciousness is an analysing 
consciousness ; we would still be left with the functions. 
No illusion without plurality of functions. Attempts may 
however be made to show how some of the functions are 
derivative. We showed that belief in a being not depending 
for its existence on its knownness, in the substratum 
like the rope, was essential for illusion, for the “snake** to 
be perceived as there. Now it might be pointed out 
that this belief is a pure creation along with the "snake*’ : 
not only is the “snake” created but at once the belief in its 
existence. But can belief be inanuflictured at all 7 I can 
easily build castles in the air ; but it is not so obvious that 
I believe them to have a being apart from my imagination. 
If I do, as it soinetiiiics happens, it is through self-forgetful- 
ness, th)ough a lapse from pure imagining. Anyway, the 
belief in the independence of the castle is not part of the 
building of it. A pure sport connot be consciously degarded 
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into a grim alien reality opposing us. All libs is to say that 
we can start with illusion ; but cannot consciously arrive or 
aim at it. There is no demand to pass from the determinate 
to the indeterminate. 

Likewise, the attempt to derive appearance from being 
is futile i for being does not need to appear ; its intelligibility 
is complete without the appearance ; this is really our attitude 
towards the rope or the substratum. That it seems to require 
" to be known is to be realised as false in tile lust resort. Nor 
can appearance put forth being ; the “rope-snake” does not 
demand that it is to be realised as an existent being ; rather it 
requires to be realised as appearance only. It is evident 
that wo have three independent self-sufficient attitudes. 

The argument used is that as each attitude is complete, 
the complication of some other factor in any one attitude is 
not intelligible from that attitude ; it has to be referred to 
some other co-ordinate function. The argument is on a par 
with the following one. What is not perceived cannot be 
imagined to be perceived ^ and only that can be perceived 
which is actually sensed, i.c., in the last resort we have to 
refer to some actual sensing, as the sensa are qualitatively 
distinct. Take for example a case of sense-complication, the 
cold look of a slab of ice. Coldness, though appearing one 
with the look, is really a tactual sensum. It is of course not 
realised separately in that context ; for that would hardly 
make for complication. The eye cannot give tho tactual 
sensum as well ; it is a new quality altogether ; and the func- 
tion of the eye is complete with the colour sensum. »So too 
with regard to each of the subjective functions. As each is 
self-sufficient and determinate, the complication of other forms 
with it introduces an clement of indeterminatcncss or matter. 
They are to be regarded, from tho stand-inunt of each function, 
as accidental accretions which may well be rejected ; they 
are its free adjectives as it were. 
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It thus follows from our analysis of illusion, as the con- 
fusion of subjective forms each being complete in itself, that 
it is capable of alternative interpretations. By this we mean 
that each is a comprehensive explanation and includes all, 
though the place assigned to each function would necessarily be 
different in each interpretation. An attempt at such an ex- 
planation is here made. VVe have in each case to take^me- 
thing as basic and indubitable, the ground of illusion as it 
were. We may consider the being of the rope as the most 
indubitable fact which makes illusion, the illusion of the 
*'snakc," possible. Its being is so deep and intrinsic that it need 
not appear at all. The "snake" is its free appearance then. 
How and why being puts forth the appearance is not intelli- 
gible at all. It is its degradation in a sense ; for it engenders 
the semblance that existence belongs to the "snake," or at 
least that it requires to be known to be. 'Ihat is we say 
that the ''snake" is, whereas, if we had a proper view of 
things, it should bo that the "snake" belongs to the "is," the 
belonging itself being peculiar. There is thus a duality of 
the "snake" and the "is," a duality made possible through 
the self-alienation of the "is"; for the "is" becomes, in illusion, 
a mode of the appearance ; it appears as object. Cancella- 
tion would mean the negation of the self-alienation— the 
reinstatement of the “is" in its pristine einineiice, by the 
elimination of all "knownness", knownness being illusory on this 
view. This would be the Vedantic interpretation of illusion. 

Instead of belittling the appearance, we may consider 
that alone as the one thing which is immediate and patent ; 
the belief in the "that ’ is made possible through it. It is 
not false or nothing ; for the utmost that wo can retract 
from it is its relationship to the "that" or externality, not 
its intrinsic character of ap^iearance. True, we cannot say 
that it "is," but that we can say anything at all is through 
it. It may be taken therefore as the ground or the basis of 
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illusion ; the illusion here being its externality, its appearing 
as that snake divorced and set against consciousness, engen- 
dering thereby the false duality or abstraction of subject 
and object. The formula for feeling is not that A and B 
constitute C. but A and B are false abstractions of G which 
is their necessary basis. 'Fhe “thatness*’ of the “snake” is 
a free.. accretion taken by it, the matter or indefiniteness which 
it sheds in cancellation. The true character of the *‘snake** 
as an immediate presentation is felt only by denying thatness, 
its self-alieimtion or objectivity. If it still seems to be distinct 
from the subject, it is because of its past history.* 

Ill the above two interpretations we took our stand res- 
pectivel}'^ on being and the appearance ; wc may now hold 
as our ground something more immediate — the negating or 
cancelling activity itself. For in that alone is the illusion 
apprehended as such, as obje.:t. 'Die activity is pure and 
something in itself ; we negate illusion, not because we believe 
in something else hut the very fitness of thim^s demands it. 
And the negation applies to both the “is,” and the appearance. 
Take away the “that” or the “is,” the ”snako” also collapses ; 
its distinctness is bound up with the ‘*is”; and what is the 
''that*’ except the snake? It is not that the “is ’ and the 
appearance are the necessary creations or Ciimplotions of the 
con.sciou.s activity ; for as wc have pointed out, though we 
can negate the given we cannot pass from the negative acti- 
vity to the given, i.e., from the determinate to the indeter- 
minate.® 

It is however to be admitted that not all classes of illusion 
are explainable with equal plausibility in all the three alter- 

2. This iriterprctjuion of illusion approximates to the Atmakhyati 
of the Vijn-unavadin. 

3. 'I his inter|>r» f.ition broadly corresponds to the Sunyakhyaii of 
ihe Modhyamikas, 
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natives, the reason being that empirical illusions are already 
determinate, to a certain extent, one way or the other. Where 
the sense of objectivity is predominant, as in external percep- 
tion, the knowledge-interpretation would be more natural. 
Hallucinations, where subjective projection counts for much 
with little or no objective basis, are best explained on the 
will-interpretation. The cancelling consciousness denies the 
self-forgetfulness of the projective activity. Dreams are best 
interpreted as feeling-illusions ; cancellations just denies the 
externality of the dream-pictures, leaving intact their aesthetic 
appearance. The case of what may be called permanent illusions 
or real appearances presents some (jeculiarity. Such are, c.g., 
the elliptical shape of the coin, the bent stick in water, the 
small size of the moon etc. Here though we are reasonably 
persuaded that the elliptical shape cannot belong to the coin, 
it continues to appear all the same. Phere is a curious 
alternation of attitudes : Either we reduce, siding with the 
idealists, all, the thinghood included, to the status of the 
a}sthetic appearance, or, with the realists, we take all the 
appearances as in the thing irrespective of the percipient. 
The illusion persists and gives rise to alternation because 
the percipient is embodied and is not able to etTcct a sepa- 
ration between the intellectual and affective elements of 
his comiK)site nature. 

§. 5. In the previous section we spoke of the alternative 
interpretation of illusion and of the complication of forms, 
one form being the substantive or the ground and the others 
its free adjectives. The complication, in spite of the distinc- 
tion of forms, introduces an element of indeterminatenesa 
or matter. This indeterminateness is to be contrasted with 
that of illusion or confusion, where thore is not even the 
distinction of functions. Illusion is purely indeterminate ; 
we may call it primary matter and the other seco^tdarj^ 
matter. There is another vital distinction between the two 
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kinds of matter : primary matter can never be realised as 
form ; it is matter par excellence^ realisable only in the tran- 
sition from illusion to cancellation ; secondary matter however 
is some other form or forms in complication ; it is intelligible 
from some other stand-point. It is thus something positive, 
while primary matter is negative, being the self-alienation 
of all the forms and not of one only. 

§. 6. We now take up the second thesis, namely that the 
presence of several forms spells for illusion. ^Vhat is the 
need for this proposition it might legitimately bo asked. 
In proving the first proposition that illusion is possible through 
the confusion of functions, we could rely upon an actual 
cancellation, upon the consciousness of something as illusory. 
But it is conceivable that there may be cases in which such 
a consciousness is either lacking or imiiossible to attain on 
the reflective level In such a situation this proposition may 
be of value as voicing forth a demand and providing a war- 
ning that the work of cancellation is not complete. 

Cancellation we took to be a reflective consciousness ; 
reflective in the sense that there is an inwardising of the 
subjective attitudes ; the denial of self-negation. That landed 
us with the several functions ; and as each form is complete 
and distinct in itself, we attempted the alternative interpreta- 
tion of illusion by taking one function as the self or the sole 
ground of intelligibility putting otiiers as its matter. Unin- 
telligibility or matter still lurks \ there is a necessary demand 
to realise each form as absolute, complete in itself without any 
complication with other forms, a demand to get rid of, what we 
have termed as, secondary matter. It might be even stated 
that it is a necessary implication of illusion and cancellation 
that each of the forms should be available without complication 
whatsover, that the complication is an accidental affair. In 
fact, any relation would demand the existence of at least one of 
its terms without the relation ; otherwise, if the nature 
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and existence of the terms were exhausted within the 
relation, no distinction of terms even within the relation is 
possible— the very impossibility of any relation. It is not 
enough to realise the distinctness of the appearance and the 
substratum, the rope, but to free the latter from all semblance 
of relation with the ‘snake” and vice verm. 

So far the second proposition may set to voice a demand. 
But the demand is not to be satisfied in reflection. A 
reflective cancellation, will be, as we have seen, an analysis 
of the given, the illusion, into the several functions by denying 
their self-alienation, by distinguishing them from one another. 
This would lead us, at beat, to some other forms more ultimate, 
it might be. Still there would be plurality and indistinctness btit 
no realisation of the absolute character of each function. Suppose 
we held to avoid this predicament, that there is no distinction 
of functions, then there would be nothing to distinguish can- 
cellation, i. c., reflection, from illusion. So we conclude that 
reflective cancellation points to a higher stage of consciousness, 
without itself giving it. It hardly falls within the scope of the 
paper to deal with the inodes of reiilising the Absolute in each 
case. But one thing seems implied on our view : we can realise 
the Absolute in one of these modes only. 



Bradley’s Doctrine of Immediate Experience. 

By 

Dr. S. E. Das. 

the beginning/* as Bradley persuades us to believe 
concerning the problem of psychogenesis, **there is nothing 
beyond what is presented, what is and is felt, or is rather 
felt simply. There is no memory or imagination or hope or 
fear or thought or will and no pcrce|)tion of difference or 
likeness. I'here are in short no relations and no feelings^ 
only feeling. It is all one blur with differences, that work 
and that arc felt, but arc not discriminated'*^ This earliest 
text on the nature of our ‘jjsyohical beginning’ recurs often 
in his writings, with variants of expression merely, such as 
a disseitation on ‘Sentience* or 'Immediate Experience.’ It 
is, as we are finally told, *an experience in which there is 
no distinction between my awareness and that of which it is 
aware, 'an immediate feeling, a knowing and being in one 
with which knowledge begins,' and which is indisjiensable 
both for psychology and inetfiphysics.'* For, ‘at every moment 
my stage of experience, whatever else it is, is a whole of which 
I am immediately aware. It is an experienced non-relational 
utity of many in one."’ Before proceeding to examine this 
doctrine of ‘a positive non-relational non-objective whole of 
feeling/^ it will be worth our while to take notice of the 
qualified support it has evoked from un-suspected quarters. 
While acknowledging his obligations to 'Bergson, William 
James, and John Dewey’ in the Preface^ to his Proceaa and 

X MIND, 1887. X Essays on Truth andRtality^pp. isg% I 74 » 

3. Essays on Truth and Reality^ p. 175 ; 

4. Ibid, p. 189 ; 5. Vii. 
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Beoliiyt Professor Whitehead remarks as follows '‘Though 
throughout the main body of the work 1 am in sharp dis- 
agreement with Bradley, the final outcome is after all not 
so greatly different. I am particularly indebted to his 
chapter on the nature of experience,' which appears in his 
Essays on Tratk aad Reality, Llis insistence on ‘feeling,’ 
is very consonant with my own conclusions. This whole 
mt'taphysical position is an implicit repudiation of the doc- 
trine of ‘vacuous actuality* ” Premising that ‘in feeling, 
what is felt is not necessarily analysed* and in ‘understanding, 
what is understood is analysed, in so far as it is understood,’ 
Prof. Whitehead ® concludes that “in the analysis of 
a feeling, whatever presents itself as also ante rem is a datum, 
whatever presents itself as exclusively in re is subjective form, 
whatever presents itself in re and pod rem is ‘subject- 
sinierject* **' In the Ailventures of Ideas he further expatiates 
on this theme with the faithful exegesis that “Bradley uses 
the term Keeling to express the primary activity at the 
basis of experience. It is experience itself in its origin and 
with the ininiiiium of analysis. The analysis of Feeling can 
never disclose anything lying beyond the essence of the 
occasion of experience, lienee Bradley terms it 'non-rela- 
tional.' Hero Bradley by ‘non-re la tional’ apparently means 
that expcTienco is not a relation of an exporient to something 
external to it, but is itself the ‘inclusive whole,' which is the 
required connectedness of 'many in one.' In this I thoroughly 
agree, holding that the connectedness of things is nothing 
else than the togetherness of things in occasions of experience. 
Of course, such occasions are only rarely occasions of hiiniau 
experience."® 


t>. Process and Reality^ p. 214 
7 - Ibid, p. 329. 

S. Part 111 — Philosophical, pp. 296, 299-300. 
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This piece of criticism, snmming up, as it does, the points 
of concurrence as well as divergence between Bradley and 
Whitehead ia both informative and instructive. Without 
attempting anything like a detailed criticism what I should 
like to indicate is the impasse to which he is driven in reso- 
lutely maintaining the existence of 'a positive non-relational 
non-objective w'hole of feeling*.^ lie does indeed frankly admit 
that ‘*the nature of the earliest stage of soul-life must be large- 
ly conjectural'*, and that wc can only “construct a sketch that 
is probable but which we cannot quite verify But then a 
sketch, that essays a construction which claims lo be not merely 
a probable but a plausible one, cannot reasonably enjoy immu- 
nity from criticism. There is certainly truth in the ( ontention 
that '4n the lowest stages of mind there is as clear a dilTcrence 
between the datum that is given and the construction that 
is made as tliore can be in the highest*’, so that 'in the sense 
of invariably transcending the given' the ‘earliest and the 
latest intelligence arc the same from one end to the other 
of the scale of life*, ^ ^ if by those statements Bradley moans to 
emphasise the generic sameness and genetic continuity of the 
ditferent stages in the life of intelligence. As Adamson once 
observed, "there is nothing in the most advanced, the most 
developed stage, w'hich enters into the simplest’*.^* The only 
argument advanced by Bradley on the point viz., that '‘it is one 
thing to have a difference in the iniml and another to perceive 
it**,^’ docs not appear to meet the difficulty in question. Stout 
and Ward seem to have been driven to the same predicament 
in their views concerning 'ancetic consciousucss' and 'presonta- 

9 > Essays on Truth and Reality, p. 189. 

10. MIND^ Xii, 1887, P- 363. 

11. The Principles of Logic ^ Vol. i, pp. 30,38. 

12. The Development of Modirn Phiihttphy Vol. II p. 193. 

13. The Principles of LogtCy Vol. l/p. 30. 
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tional continuum' ifespectivcly. It is true that they have 
sought to defend the^ position by reminding the would-be 
critics of *the psychologist's fallacy’ which springs from a 
confusion 'between the standpoint of a given expereince’ and 
*the standpoint of its exposition* between 'psychical analysis’ 
on the one hand and psychological analysis’ on the other. 

But it should have occurred to Stout at least that this 
argument cuts both ways and conceals an inverse 'psycholo- 
gist’s fallacy’. If, tia Warii held from first to last, 'of all the 
facts with which he deals the psychologist may truly say that 
their esse is perv Lpi^ in so far as such facts are facts of presenta- 
tion’, and if the exclusive business of psychology is to analyse 
and trace 'the development of individual experience as it is 
fur the experiencing individual,^® then, assuredly, they have 
stultified their own position. With reference, in particular, 
to Ward’s conception of mental development, it is worth 
noting that fruitfully as he applied biological categories in 
the field of psychological thought, yet in all fairness it may be 
remarked that he overstrained the biological analogy in work- 
ing out the correspondence between 'psycboplasm’ and 
'bioplasm’. Like-wise his view regarding the gradual differen- 
tiation of a 'presentational coiitinuiiin’, which as 'a totum 
objectivum is, for the subject, so to say, all there is, is the 
universe’,^ ^ proceeds from, what 1 take to be, an illegitimate 
extension of the biological category. Sufiice it to note that the 
real world of facts, the world of coiiiraoii sense, whatever else 
it may be, is not a 'presentational continuum’. Against this 
entire procedure of playing fast and loose with a pre-logicali 
hypothetical, stage of souMife which is constructed on con- 
siderations 'largely conjectural’ and about which 'I do not 


14. Tin Monisi, jan.iQib (Ward Commcmoiaiion Number pp. 26-7) 

15. pp 25, ?7- . 

16. Psychological Principles^ pp, 117-8. 
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know and dare not guess* — a stage of 'immediate experience/ 
or 'anoetic experience* in which there are 'presentations without 
fulfilling presen tative function’^” — one should like to press 
Adamson’s verdict on the question of mental development. 
"Perhaps in no region" says Adamson, ‘‘is the notion of 
implicit existence really justifiable : it is just the Aristotelian 
potentiality re-expressed. It is least of all justifiable in the 
region of consciousness where, so to speak, everything is just 
as it appearn.**^® 

In short, this habit, of accepting at times the evidence of 
'psychical fact* as final and authoritative anil at other times 
not, is in Hradley's procedure at once characteristic and 
per]ilexing — of taking a thing to be in reality what it appears 
to be and not accepting in like manner a thing of the same 
order to bo really what it appears to be. 

Now, wo pass on to the consideration of another aspect 
of the problem. Grunted that the 'lower stages of the mind* 
are not ‘really w'hat they are in most English-psychologies*®® 
but that, ns it has boon contended, 'from the very first 
beginnings of soul-life universals are used/*^ — then, certainly 
those 'very first beginnings* cannot conceivably constitute 
■the stage of a simple 'redintegration of ideal elements with 
sensuous presentation, in such a njanner that the two are 
not distinguished, but run into one whole'®® — a whole which 
'merely is’ or a ‘whole that is given’®* (in Bradleys sense of 
'that which is simply, and comes as it is'). I shall discuss 
later on whether this ‘whole’ can rightly be called a whole 

17. Analytical Psychulosy^ Vol i, p. 47. 

18. Stout : Some Fundanuntal Points in the theory of Knowled)(e 
(19*1) 

19. Tlu Development of Modern Philosophy^ Vol II p. ipi. 

2a The Principles of Loy^c^ Vol, 1 , p 34. 

21. loc cit. 22. Fhid, pp. 26-7 

53 Mindy Xll, 1887, r. 3f)S. 
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of ‘feeling’ or ‘immediate experienoe.' What 1 am here 
concerned to maintain is that however far back we push 
our analysis, we do not come across 'a stage where experience 
is merely immediate/^ ^ and even supposing the existence of 
such ‘an experienced non-relational unity of many in one’ 
of which ‘1 am immediately aware/ the machinery of 
*i-ediutegration,* 'blending* or ’fusion* will be unequal to the 
task of aocounting for the transition to the later stages of 
‘mental development.’*® If, a» Bradley believes, ‘‘from this 
basis [of more 'feeling’ or ‘sentience’] the machinery [of 
redintegration etc.] has to bring about subject and object, 
volition and thought”*^ and if he sees “no reason to doubt 

that the laws of redintegration and also of fusion will 

hold in this field,”** then, assuredly, he has to clear, as 
Scludling said of Ifegel in another connection, an ‘ugly broail 
ditch’ and the niachinery ho draws upon will not avail. It is, 
I think, very unfortunate that this remnant of ‘psychological 
Atojiiisin*, backed by the machinery of ‘mental chemistry’, 
of which he was so unsparing a critic, should persist, though 
in an attenuated form, in his own constructive attempts — as 
is clearly evidenced by his oniploymcnb of quasi- mechanical 
metaphors of ‘redintegration*, 'blending’ or ‘fusion’. That hia 
criticism of ‘‘the whole doctrine of ‘Association of of Ideas*'**® 
was efifctive, no one can gainsay. But that is exactly 
the reason why the frequent use of these chemical analogies 
is all the more to be regretted, and why the shortcomings 
of the constrnction that proceeds by way of them become 
increasingly apparent in his treatment of the problem of mental 
devolopnient. Bradley starts, as we have seen, in his account 

24. Essays on Truth tind RwUty^ p. 175 

2j. lbid,p. IZS 

26. The Principles of LogUycA. I p. 37 

27. Mind^ Xii, i88f, pr 367. 

28. Esstiye on Truth q^nd Reality^ p. 174. 

29. The J^ineiples of LogiCy Vol. 1 , p. 3^ 
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of this ^natural developmeat’ with *a continuous mass of presen- 
tation in which the separation of a Single element from all 
context is never observed’, and maintains that 'the atomism’ 
inherent in the idea of *our mind’ as 'a train of perishing 
existences’ must 'go wholly’, and therewith ‘association in 
its usual sense’ which has 'failed at the end because wrong at 
the beginning’.*® 

But as he proceeds to work out later his own theory of 
development with the machinery of Ued integration, Blending 
or Fusion and Individuation in lieu of the laws of Similarity 
and Continguity and such other 'associative links’ at the dis- 
posal of the traditional ‘doctrine of assordation*, it bticomes 
apparent that the discarded doctrine somehow creeps back into 
the account and re-asserts itself under a different guise. 
Having once argued that ‘association marries only univ(*rsals* 
and that it can by itself advance from sentience through 'con- 
nexions of content* to thought ‘which aims at and is controlled 
by individuality, an end, however to be realised not in exist* 
ence but solely in content’,*^ ho seems to Ix) using the 
principles which he had initially condemned 'in the name 
alike of metaphysics, of psychology and of logic’.** 

The free use of ‘fusion* or ‘coalescence’ is suspiciously 
similar to the cniploymcnt of such nujchanical metaphors as 
‘striving’ ‘tendency* or ‘collision’ — which he himself once 
deprecated in William James**— with reference to the primitive 
constituents of oiir souMife ; and this seems to he an unconsci- 
ous surrender to the IJerbartian ‘mechanics of the Sf)ul’ witli 
its admis'fion of isolated Vorstelhimien as so many competing 
forces. Bradley’s procedure in this rcgaitl is reduced to much 

3-*. \ii i8i^7 p. 357 

Ji /dtff, pp. 358, 381 
,-32. 7 Ae Principles of LogiCy Vol I j). 342 
33. .»/»!//, N. .V No. 46 April, 1903, p. lOo ( f. n ) 
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the same position as. that of the Herbartian psychology of 
•presentations* as an extreme recoil from the ^dlteVermogens- 
theorie\ jVLBt as the Associationiat |)sychology in England arose 
as a protest against the Scottish School with its interminable 
'faculties’. On the whole the resurrection of •Association* 
from the grave of psychological atomism, and the retention of 
it in a transhgured form in Bradley’s system are parallel 
to Ward’s substitution of a 'presentational continuum’ for the 
so-called theory of Tresentntioniam’. 

To sum up our review then the supposed 'lowest stage’ 
of one ‘blurred whole’ which is at the same time a ‘unity felt 
below distinctions’ is an hypothetical limit of abstraction — about 
which Bradley has himself observed that ‘we hardly possess it 
more than that which we are in the act of losing’.®* 

However far back we go in the scale of intelligence, we 
never come across a stage of mind in which there is, in some 
sense, awareness but awarci.ess that is awareness of nothing. 
To be able to be aware in any intelligible manner of a whole 
that is given or ‘is simply,* the minimum that is requisite 
is an act of positing, and an act of positing is already in 
essence Jin act of judgment. Ouo is thus driven to a dilemma : 
if you abide strictly by the nature of this ‘blurred whole,’ 
you cannot even intelligibly s]ieak of it without committing 
a contradiction in terms, or a covert i/TTt/ior iTfiOTcpor (‘liysteroii 
Proteron’.) It is easy to see that the ‘non-relational awareness, a 
knowing and being in one’ which Bradley prisits is the result of 
an essentially false assumption,- namely, of a separation be- 
tween the fbrin and matter of awareness. F'or awareness qua 
awareness is always awareness of some content, and as an 
integral act it is one in which process and content, though 
distinguishable are clearly inseparable aspects. By thus 
proposing to trace the dovelopmeiit of soul-life from ‘sentience* 
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or ‘immediate experience' to ^thought* — when he has postu- 
lated ail absolute difference of kind between these — he was 
in fact propounding an illegitimate problem ; and what he 
has to offer is rather of the nature of a conundrum than 
the solution of a problem of first beginning. 



A New Orientation of Logical Ultimates. 

By 

JoQENDRA Kumar Ssmgupta. 

Logic has been diatingaished from psychology in two 
ways : — 

(1) As regards its subject-matter it is maintained that 
while psychology deals with mental contents the business of 
logic is with the modes of their expression, expression being 
understbod as merely linguistic. (2) As regards method, 
again, it is held that while psychology is a positive science 
giving a descriptive account logic is normative in that it 
enquires into the principles of validity. 

Both these distinctions however are untenable. There 
cannot be a shiirp separation of the subject-matters of psycho- 
logy and logic. Mental contents and their expressions are 
so closely related to one another that it is impossible to give 
a full account of the one without a detailed investigation of 
the other. Again, expressions themselves are mental contents, 
As regards thi.s distinction of methods it is overlooked that 
what a normative science docs is not more than giving a 
descriptive account of some specific facts. Logic, whether 
normative or not gives a descriptive account of what is its 
subject-matter. And since this subject-matter can not be 
separated from that of psychologyi logic and psychology 
coincide. The present pipiT is an introductory chapter of 
this logic which cannot be separated from psychology. 

Psychology has no direct concern with objects in them- 
selves as physical sciences have. It gives an account of the 
forms of our apprehension of them. We propose to call forms 
of apprehensibn ‘oontents’, objects in themselves being called 
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'objects' merely. Object thus may be described as whateyer 
can be apprehended and content as the form of our apprehen- 
sion of object. By apprehension and its form >ve mean no 
function that is not a state. Function is an act while state 
is an accomplished phenomenon. 

Logic should first give a- preliminary description of all 
types of content and the relations among them. 

Content is apparently of three types (1) as they first 
make their appearance in the mind, (2) as they are retained 
in the mind, and (3) as they arc expressed out of the mind. 
To illustrate. When we perceive an object what first appears 
in the mind is presentation. This presentation is flickering, 
but it tends to remain in the mind in the form of an image- 
latent of patent. Then this image is expressed out in the 
form of 8}Kiech, speech being either oral or written. The 
content of the first type we call 'initial content’> of the second 
type 'persistent content', and of the third type cxpressional 
content', or simply 'expression*. The most apparent relation 
between the three types is that there is a temporal sequence 
between any two consecutive types. But this is not all. 
Between the first two types there is a logical or essential 
sequence also : the essence of the initial content is developed 
and continued into the persistent. This will be demonstrated 
in detail as we proceed. 

Each tyfje of content has again three sub-types. There 
are three classes of initial contents, 'presentation,' 'assertion' 
and 'axiom.' Presentation is whatever is directly received 
in our mind when the senses are ojkmi. Tin* white patch, 
when we see the wall, is presentation. Presentation, how- 
ever, is not merely sausatioii. Whatever is felt to be imme* 
diately apprehended, with or without assertion and the 
conscioupness of logical validity is presentation. The third 
dimension, distance etc. are all preseutations, though there 
are many psychologists who deny that they lire sensations. 
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Co-ordinately primitive with presentaion there is aeaertion. 
Assertion is the belief that the presentation corresponds to 
an existence which is independent of apprehension. Assertion 
thus is the psychological source of knowledge. Knowledge 
differs from other forms of apprehension in that in it there 
is belief in an existence corresponding to a content. Asser- 
tion as tho source of knowledge is this belief. It is sometimes 
argued that presentation and assertion are not two separate 
contents, but that they are either identical or identical- 
inspite of-bcing'ditferent. But this view is evidently wrong* 
There can be presentation without assertion though not vice 
versa^ and this ix)ssibility at once establishes that presenta- 
tion and assertion are two separate contents. It has again 
been argued that what appears to be a presentation without 
assertion is always a presentation with rejected assertion, 
so that presentation and assertion cannot be separated. But 
this argument is untenable. First, it goes against the tes- 
timony of consciousness. Secondly the conclusion docs not 
follow. Presentation and assertion may always go together 
in some form or other. But that is no reason why they 
should not bo separate. If analysis reveals several com- 
ponents they are immediately believed to be separate, if 
there is no special reason. Fur some reason or other this 
belief is checked in the case of some non- mental objects. But 
in the case of mental entity this belief is never checked. 
Again, distinction mean that tho contents corresponding to 
the distincts arc separate, so that contents cannot be merely 
distinct. For, what would be objects corresponding to tlvBse 
contents ? The corresj)onding objects cannot be separate. 
And they cannot be merely distinct even, for contents corres- 
ponding to distinct objects are separate. From all these 
considerations it follows that assertion is an initial content 
co-ordinate with presentation. It should not be forgotten 
that by assertion we do not mean any function that is not 
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a Btate^ Assertion here as a state has nothing to do with 
will. It is only the passive apprehension of existence. 

The third sub-type of initial content is axiom. It is the 
..•primitive principle by which we make out thoughts rational 
or valid. Thought is made rational when it becomes accep- 
table to all. Rhtionality of a thought means that though 
the persons having the thought differ the thought is the 
same. Thought is thus made rational by communication, 
liut why do we at all communicate if there is not something 
identical amongst us v This identical something is axiom. 
It is this axiom which therefore is the primitive source of 
the rationnliiy of our thought, \\ hat we call axiom difters 
much from what is ordinarily understood by the term. First, 
our axiom underlies all rational thoughts and not simply 
inferences and deduction. Secondly, it is no mystical entity. 
It is no doubt a universal initial content. But there is 
nothing particular about its universality. Universality is 
not directly apprehended, but inferred ns explaining the 
universality of rational thought. 

The list we give is exhaustive : there is no other initial 
content. A content is either true or not-triie, cither rational 
or riot-rational. Mere presentation is the content which 
is not-true and not-rational. Assertion is the content which 
makes the presentation true, and axiom makes it rational. 
Hence the given list of initial contents is exhaustive. It 
will no doubt bo objected that 'not-true’ means either that 
of which the question of truth and falsity has not yet arisen 
or that which is definitely false. Ho that over and above 
mere presentation which is not-true in the first sense there 
is presentation which is false. False presciitation thus, it 
will be argued, is a new initial content. Similarly about 
irrational content over and above non mtional one. Thic< 
objection is valid. But logic has nothing to do with it. 
Logic has concern with a content that (is or) may be true 
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or rational, and has nothing to do with one that is definitely 
rejected. 

It was demonstrated that the relation between initial, 
persistent and exprcssional content is that the first-born 
initial content is retained in the mind as persistent content 
and then expressed out as expressional content. It is the 
same entity that first arises, is then retained and lastly ex- 
pressed out. A similar though not identical relation obtains 
among the 8ub-tyi>es of initial content, nay, of all the three 
general types of content. From presentation, e. g., we pass 
to assertion, and from assertion to axiom. This passing is 
compulsory. Hut yet it is we who arc compelled to pass. 
'J'here is no entitative relation between the three sub-ty|)es in 
question. Ko one of the three depends upon another for its 
existence. Yet certainly there is a regular rule of one passing 
from one of the sub-types to another, i’resentation, assertion 
and axiom, considered from the point of view of what they 
are, are indopendent of one another. But there is a depen- 
dence of each next upon the just preceding from the point 
of view of our holding them, i. c. from the point of view of 
their development. 

So far about initial contents. Now about persistent con- 
tents, i. c. contents that are conserved in the mind. Conser- 
ved content is not other than initial content. It is the initial 
content that endures. In this enduring state we are nob 
always conscious of it. Nevertheless it must be in the mind 
ail the time. How otherwise can their re-cmergence in con- 
sciousness be accounted fur ? 

Presentation e. g. is conserved as image. Image is a very 
ambiguous term. Generally it means something of which we 
are conscious. But then in what state did the presentation 
remain in the mind till we became conscious of it later as 
image ? It will be said that in the intermediate state it was 
‘disposition'. But Misposiiiuu’ is such a vague term that to 
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use it is in other words to leave the problem unsolved. And, 
indeed, if two names, viz. disposition and image, are used the 
identity of the two is not sufficiently stressed. It is better 
to call the enduring state of presentation image and to say 
that it is a form of consciousness — either latent or patent. 
Latent image is the limit of the consciousness getting thinner 
and thinner, so that really there is no gap between latent 
image and conscious image. The distinction between the two 
is only one of degree. The more attention is directed upon 
image the more it becomes conscious. Again, when sufficient 
attention is directed upon it, it becomes as clear as presenta- 
tion. It does not indeed acquire the full status of presentation, 
for, unlike it, presentation has an aggressiveness which is 
due only to its being received from object through senses. 
Dut although the clearest image does not acquire this aggres- 
siveness its dearness is just as much as that of presentation. 
The process from presentation to the clearest image is as 
follows. Presentation which is clear for a moment only 
is conserved in the mind in tho thinnest possible form. The 
unconscious is only this thinnest state. Then with attention 
directed upon it it grows dearer and clearer till it attains 
the clearness of presentation again. The advantage of this 
view of image ovei the traditional view is that it dis|)en8ea 
with all difficulties concerning trace, disposition etc. Image 
then is the persistent content corresponding to presentation. 

The persistent content corresponding to assertion is know- 
ledge. Assertion is momentary. But when it is stabilized or 
conserved in consciousness it is knowledge. The assertion 
'*The wall is" ceases to be when I cease to think of the wall. 
Nevertheless 1 can remernber this assertion-content. How 
can we remember this if the old assertion has not been 
stabilized in some way in my consciousness ? This stabilized 
form remains as unconscious till 1 attend to it. Unconscious- 
ness hei'e means, as usual, the thinnest form of consoiousness. 
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As I attend to«it it begins to acquire the vividity of 
assertion. The essence of what we call knowledge (as a 
permanent acquirement) is the stabilized or permanently 
retained awareness of existence. If I once have asserted 
‘‘the wall is” the assertion may have ceased to be ; but I have 
still attained the knowledge ^‘the wall is”. 

Knowledge indeed is not merely the existential import 
of a judgment. There must be images knit together which 
are said to have the existential import. Knowledge for ita 
existence must then depend upon image. Inspite of :thia 
dependence, however, its essence must be recognised as the 
existential import which the images combined are said to 
possess. For, images without this import are not knowledge, 
and it is only when tins im|)ort is introduced is knowledge 
attained. Existential import is primarily apprehended in 
assertion. Hence knowledge is the conserved form of 
assertion. 

Lastly, corresponding to axiom, we have rational thought. 
But just as knowledge is not merely the continued assertion, 
so is rational thought not merely the continued axiom. 
Before rational thought wc must have thought simply. This 
mere thought is nothing but a congeries of images and is 
presupposed by rational thought. But though ;prosupposed 
it is not, for that reason, the essence of rational thought. The 
essence is axiom. For so long as axiom was absent thought 
was not rational, and it becomes rational only when axiom is 
introduced. 

Axiom, it has been already said, means the fundamental 
principle, which makes out thought rational. And rational 
thought is consistent Consistency is nothing more than 
rationality. Axiom ihen is the principle of consistency. 
Rational thought signifies correct infeiences, correct definitions 
etc. Since these are correct there must be some principle 
or principles which have made them correct. These priuei- 
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pies are axioms. All immediate and mediate inferences 
(including syllogisms) are nothing more than the application 
of these axioms. (The so-called different types of inferences 
are only due to the complexity of the application of the 
axioms, and are not therefore really different types.) 

The relation between rational thought and knowledge is 
peculiar. Knowledge becomes universal only when it is made 
rational. But rational thought is itself universal without 
being knowledge. The reason is clear. Knowledge primarily 
is personal, because it is but continued assertion, and asser- 
tion is personal. When I assert “The wall is” my assertion 
is not yet rationally established, and therefore not acceptable 
to all. In order to be acceptable to all axiom must supervene. 
Knowledge in this way gets universalized into rational 
thought. But rational thought by itself is universal without 
being knowledge for the reason that oven mere images i. e. 
images without existential import, when combined according 
to axioms, give rise to rational thought. Even such a system 
of images is acceptable to all. Universality thus has no 
necessary connection with existential import. From all these 
it follows that logic has business only with consistency accord- 
ing to axioms and not witli the reality of a thought. It 
should however be reinerubered that this self-sufficiency of 
rational thought is from the p<jint of view of what it is and 
not from the point of view of development. From this latter 
point of view rational thought depends ujx)!! knowledge and 
indirectly upon assertion. From this point of view the 
universality of rational thought which is due to the univer- 
sality of axioms is ultimately due to the identity of assertion 
from which it has been developed. 

It is only in rational thought that the absolute need of 
language arises. Language is generally required for the 
expression of a content amJ not fur its existence. But in the 
case of rational thought its very existence requires language. 
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To ilhiatrate. There can be presentations, images, combina- 
ations of images, assertion and knowledge without language. 
It may be that as matter of fact, they are clothed in language. 
But it is conceivable that they can dispense with it. In 
rational thought, on the other hand, language is absolutely 
necessary. For thought is said to be rational only when 
others understand it. Without the consideration of at least 
two persons viz the speaker and hearer, the need of ration- 
ality does not arise at all. And language is necessary exactly 
for this purpose of communication. 

'Jo make my thought intelligible to others may be called 
its universalization. Both axiom and language universalize 
thought. Are these two univer-alizations identical V People 
will indeed argue in the nt'gative saying that while the aim 
of universalization by language is to make my thought 
understandable to others the other universalization aims at 
what is called logical consistency through axioms over and 
above this understandability. This argument however is 
untenable for the reason that real understanding there cannot 
be without rationality in detinition and definition requires 

the aj)plication of axioms. The error of the argument lies 

in the fact that logical consistency or the application of 

axioms has been taken as necessary in inference only and 

not in definition. It has not been seen that definition is as 
much a function of logic as inference. If definition is thus 
the universalization by axioms it follows that it is the same 
as linguistic universalization. 

Ordinarily we do not aim at definition. Common language 
is enormously inaccurate. So there the hearer often mis- 
understands the speaker. This misunderstanding does not 
much affect our practical ongoings, but will be detected 
immediately we attempt at accuracy. 

The linguistic expression of a thought is a sentence. 
When this expression is made logically accurate both respect- 
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ing its evidence and its formation as definition it is called 
proposition. We have said that expression has to be made 
logically accurate. As already pointed out, this does not 
mean that it must have existential import. Logic has nothing 
to do with any reality corresponding to a thought. It is 
enough if the thought is consistent both in respect of evidence 
and definitive formation. 

Thus is demonstrated the close relation between thought 
and language, ns also the necessity why language should be 
a subject- 11 1 at ter of logic quite ns much as thought and its 
coniponeiits arc. But more requires to be said for a clearer 
exposition. 

£x])ression is a content. Rational expression is 'proposi- 
tion'. It is rational in two ways. First it has to be rationally 
established, that is to say, it must have precise evidences in 
the mind of the speaker to support it. Secondly it has to be 
rationally formulated. That is to say, the concept thought 
out or rationally established must be defined in a proposition 
according to the accurate logical iloctrino of proposition. 
It is not that one process is jirior to the other# What is meant 
is that the two processes arc difTercnt. 

To illustrate : the concejit of ‘Gravitation* is rationally 
established by combining certain experimental and obser- 
vational images acconliiig to certain axioms. This concept 
is then rationally definiMi as "Bodies attract onp another". 
Here indeed estalilishment is prior to definition, but it is 
clear that the establishment itself is based U]ion previous 
rational definitions \ so that rational thought is an intertwiii 
ing of establishment and dt:finitii>n, both acc.onling to axioms. 

Now proposition as cxpression.il content has three sub- 
types, ( 1 ) ‘Componontial content,* or the analytical exposition 
of the components of the proposition, ( 2 ) ‘Conceptual content,* 
or the synthetic exposition, i.c. the total concept in the 
proposition, and (S) ‘Vehicular content,’ or the inodiuin <»f 
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exposition, viz. English or Sanskrit language. In the 
definition of ‘Gravitation’ given above, viz. ^'Gravitation is 
‘bodies attract ono another’ ” This ezpression with subject, 
])redicate and copula analytically presented is componential 
content ; and ‘Gravitation' which is the total concept is con- 
ceptual content ; and English is the medium of ezpression. 

Ezpression cx])rcsscs not only persistent content but also 
object. Ezpression being a content is a form of the appre- 
hension of object. Now both componcntiiil and conceptual 
contents are such apprehension, 'rho dilTerence between the 
two is that the former being an analytical exposition expresses 
the nature of object much belter than the latter which is 
the synthetic ajjprehension of object. 

Of the three sub-types of expression tlicrc is no corres- 
pondence with any utluT set of sub- types taken distributively. 
But tluu'c is a corresiiondencc bet a eon the sets taken as 
wholes. 'Ihere is, in other words, correspondence between 
initial, persistent and expressional contents. The correspon- 
dence is so thoroughgoing that wo are led to conceive of the 
three as identical in some respects, 'lhat initial and 
persistent contents are identic<d has already been demonstra- 
ted. The identity of iiorsistont and exprcsaional contents 
can be demonstrated as follows, Exprossional content being 
oral or written can bo percidved. Its pro.sontatioii then is 
conserved in the mind as image. But there is already in the 
mind an image of the object itself of which the expression 
i.s in question. These two images not only get associated 
within one another ; there remains no means whatever by 
which any ditlereiicc of the two can be detected. Thus they 
become one. 

Thus is given an outline map of our consciousness. All 
its forms, their relations to one auother and to object itself 
have been clearly brought to light. Of the forms axioms, 
rational thought and coin)H)iientiat proposition are what logic 
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is in direct concern with. Of the different forms of proposi* 
tion again the vehicular is of least importance to logic though 
by itself it is not unimportant. As regards the conceptual 
form of proposition this is not also the direct concern of logic. 
As for presentation, image, assertion and knowledge, these 
are studied only in order that the contents with which logic 
is in direct touch can be exposited in their proper perspectives. 
One important point established in this essay is that logic 
has no direct concern with assertion and knowledge. Truth 
or falsity of componential or conceptual contents is irrelevant 
to logic. Formal consistency according to axioms in definition, 
deduction etc. is its sole concern. l^)gic in this sense is a 
furiiial science. Only it must not be forgotten that 'formal* 
here does not mean Minguistic’. It is only a contrary of 
‘philosophic’ or ‘metaphysical*. 



Construction- 

By 

Kau Prasad 
The University^ Lucknow. 

We shall define a construct in the following manner. 
When there arises from certain exi)cricnces the awareness 
of an entity related to the said oxi)cricnces ‘as one to many,* 
wc have a 'construct.' The term entity in this connection 
does not possess reality reference. It is, however, a content 
which can be named, ^ow, constructs as they are in use, 
arc of three types ; 

(1) When the experiences referred to are of a sensory 
character and when the construct is related to space- 
time or, as Russell has said', when it obeys the laws 
of physics, wc call it a thing. 

(2) When the experiences are essentially sensory as 
red, yellow etc., or affective as pleasure, pain etc., 
the construct is a qualitative construct Such concepts 
invariably possess an experienced character (quality) 
and are relative to space-time. 

(3) When the experiences are of a complex situation 
rather than of any particular quality or sense- expe- 
rience wc have a construct which wc may call a 
functional construct It may or may not be relative 
to space-time. 'Force*, ‘behavior*, ‘honesty’ etc., may 
be cited as examples. 

A construct is ‘complete’, or ‘incomplete’, or ‘indefinite*, 
It is complete when there are limits to the series and when 
the members can each bo presented in ‘There is X*. That 
is, when what is true of the class is also true of the indi- 
vidual members constituting the class It is incomplete when 


I. KusScll : KttowUtfj^t o/ M# K.xtcrnal II VW p. iiOt 
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either the series docs not possess limits or when the members 
can not all be named by virtue of their nature. It is in- 
definite when both of these possibilities are absent, as for 
instance 'self, ‘world* etc. 

Now, a construct is very often confused with an hypo- 
thesis or an assumption and is even sometimes regarded as 
a fiction.^ But a construction is not a creation of the mind ; 
it is, on the contrary, always grounded in the given^ though 
the \Yhole of it is not apprehended in any one particular 
montent of experience. 'It asserts a content never appre- 
hended us whole.’* The table of everyday experience, for 
example, is not given as a whole in any particular apprehension 
or perception. It is only one aspect or another that is present 
to experience at any one moment. Each pcrs{)octivc that we 
have of it stands as a symbol or a cue, as it were, for the 
whole table which, of course, no one perceives, though <.*veryono 
thinks of it as a whole. When we thus speak of the table 
we must remember that it is construct and not a fact of 
immediate experience — not, at any rate, wholly a fact of such 
experience. Thus, whenever we identify the particular 
perspective t with the construct table T we connnit tlie 
fallacy of identification as we have called it. Because T is 
supposed to have certain relatively stable qualities or charac- 
ters arrived at by abstraction wo invest t with the same 
character and thus mutilate its nature and falsify the 
immediate fact of experience. Further, the same fallacy is 
committed when we assume that T, the construct, is a 
transcendent entity and that it is more real than the ele- 
ments {t) out of which it is constructed and 911 which it is 
ultimately based. 

2. As, for ex.'itnple, by Stacc in his '‘Theory of Knowledge Mul 
Rxisten:t' pp. 168, who uses it interchangeably with ficlioD. 

3. Hobhouse : Theory of Knowledge p. 83. 
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A construct; is not a fiction because, as we said above, it 
is rooted in the given. Nor is it a mere abstraction. It is 
not a simple, individual, or particular. Like a 'class’, or 
‘point’, or 'event’ it is a complex and concrete entity.^ It is 
not, however, another individual, nor a property ; it is the set 
of things which have the proijerty. 

Nor is construction an inference ; for it is given in imme- 
diate apprehension— at least in a way. In this connection 
Russell has formulated his principle of ^construction versus 
inference’. ‘Wherever possible’, says he ‘substitute construc- 
tion out of known entities for inferences to unknown entities’.® 
'When some set of supposed entities’ he says, 'has neat logical 
properties, it turns out, in a great many instances that the 
supposed entities can he replaced by jiure logical structures 
com[K)sed of entities which have not such neat properties’, 
Neglect of this principle, Russell has shown, has been a potent 
source of confusion in philosophy and particularly in epistc* 
molugy. There is always a tendency to pass from the given 
or elements in the given to inferences which are in their 
nature un verifiable and unknown— at least, which it is not the 
business of the epistemologist to verify. Russell gives various 
oxami)les of this. ® l"or instance, because matter is a cons- 
truct wc may regard impenetrability really to belong to it, 
that is, it may be logically necessary. In fact, however, matter 
may not be impenetrable at all, W henever wc make this 
inference we arc likely to be wrong. Similarly, the 'subject’ 
may be retained in a theory of knowledge as a construct, but 
not as ill] inferred reality. In such cases the ijuestioii is 
whether it is necessary and useful to have a construction. If 
it is, constructions may be allowed, otherwise they would be 

4 * Slebbing : Modern bUtoduition to p 455' 

5 - Russell : Contemporary BnUsh Philosophy Vol I pp 362 foil. 

0. Kusscll ; Ihd, pp. 305 loll. 
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unnecessary ; for Occam's razor prevents the multiplication 
of useless principles. 

But Avhy we make any constructions at all may well be 
asked now. What are its motives ? This is, however, a 
question which would seem strictly to belong to Psychology. 
Besides, in asking about the motives of construction we are 
already implying a theory about them. We are assuming 
that (1) there are motives for their construction, and (2) thjit 
w’e are conaciom of them. In reality neither may be true, 
for it does not seem to be necessary that there should bo 
motives for all construction and that we should be conscious 
of them. Some writers, however, think that the two points 
mentioned are c.sscntial, Stace, for instance, says that 'the 
motive which has guided the mintl to the constructions has 
been either (1) simplification or (2) consistency*.^ He men- 
tions six constructions in connection with the construction 
of the external world and says that the first (viz., perceptions 
of one mind resemble those of others), second (viz., corres- 
ponding presentations arc identical and that the universe is 
onG.aiid not many), fourth (viz., objects exist when no mind 
|jerceives them), and the sixth (viz., with different senses we 
perceive the same object ) “are made for the sake of simplifi- 
cation”, while the third (viz., presentations of a mind may 
continue in existence provided some uiIht mind perceives 
them) and the fifth (viz., that there arc things which may 
not have qualities presented to the niiiul) 'are made for the 
sake of consistency 

From such an account it would appf'ar that constructions 
are con.sciou.sly conceived and pmgiriatically iiKitivated. We 
construct in order to overcome contradictions or difficulties 
and to gain a simple view of things. As such the process 
of constriiclion would ap{)oar to be an extremely arduous 

7. S»ace : 'Jhe Theory of Knowl€d}(e and Ex isUnct p. 158 

8, Since : •//'///. p 158. 
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undertaking and would be attained like Locke’s abstract 
general ideas, after experience and training by individuals 
endowed with the gift of speculative insight. But obviously 
this need not have been the case at all. Experience would 
seem to testify to the spontaneous emergence of constructs. 
Neither in the race nor in the individual can we conceive of 
a time when the mind was not already employing some cons- 
truct or other, may be of the vaguest kind. If there were a 
‘fossil’ mind (in more than a metaphorical sense) it would 
already exhibit certain predi.^positions and tendencies, and 
certain ways of interpreting and ordering experience. Thus, 
far from there being a conscious moti\ation for constructs 
one must recognise, ns indeed Stace himself does on an earlier 
page of his book, that the process ‘must have gone through 
deep down in the dim regions of our unconscious selves*. 
The very fabric of language which one imbibes and adopts 
already implies them. So that our practical needs and 
utilitarian interests of simplification and consistency can 
hardly be said to supply the necessary stimulation for cons- 
truction. We may not, however, deny that construction is 
often dominated by ideals of usefulness and purix>sc ; what 
we do deny is that it must always and necessarily be so. 

Again, there is the question about the existence of the 
constructs. It is sometimes asked what kind of existence 
and I'eality, if any, the constructs have. It may be stated at 
once that the question bogs the issue. For, the question of 
the existence and reality ot the constructs depends on the 
interest or purpose for which they arc made ; that is, in so 
fur as they are made at all. Existence or reality is a further 
judgment and will depend on the system in which constructs 
occur. Existence always means existence in a particular 
universe of discourse. Absolute existence is itself a cons- 

9 * Stace : T/ie Thtory of itnii E.vtstifiie p 98. 
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truction (for certain purposes of theory) abd there does not 
seem to be much use in asking as to whether constructs exist 
or not. The question is unmeaning. 

In shortj constructs arc (1) grounded in sense-experience^ (2) 
not given as a whole in apprehension, (3) not fictions, infer- 
ences qr hypotheses, (4) not transcendent entities invoked 
for the explanation and elaboration of knowledge, (5) not 
more real than the elements out of which they are constructed 
and (6) not always consciously constructed in the interests 
of purpose or end. 



Indian and Western Theories of Truth- 

By 

Satis Guandba Chatterjee, 

There are two main qnestions with regard to truth, namely, 
how truth is constituted, and how truth is known f The 
first question relates to the nature of truth and the answers 
to it give us the definitions of truth. The second question 
refers to the ascertainment of truth and the answers to it 
give us the tests or criteria of truth. 

With regard to these two questions there seem to be 
two i)ossible answers. Thus it may be said that truth is a 
self-evident character of all knowledge. Every knowledge 
is true an«l known to be true by its very nature, KnoNvledge 
does not depend on any external conditions either to be made 
true or to be known as true. T"his is the theory of the 
intrinsic validity (svatah priimanya) of knowledge as advo- 
cated by the Saiiikhya, Mlmaiiisa and Advaita vedanta systems 
of Indian Philosophy. According to the last two schools, 
the truth of knowledge consists just in its being uncoiitra- 
dieted (avadhila). The absence of contradiction, however, 
is nut a positive but a negative condition of truth. Knowledge 
is both made true and known to bo true by its own internal 
conditions. It is only falsehood that is externally conditioned. 
So truth is self-eviilent, while falsity requires to be evidenced 
by external grounds. I'he Saiiikhya goes further than this. 
It inaintains that both truth and falsehood are internally 
conditioned and iniinedialely known, i.o., are self-evident. 

'J'here is no exact parallel to the above theory of truth 
in Western Philosophy. It is true that in modern European 
Philosophy, knowledgo, in a strict sensOi is always taken to 
mean true belief. Put truth or validity is not regarded as 
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intrinsic to all knowledge, independently of all external con- 
ditions. It is in the writings of L. A. Reid, a modern 
realist, who owns no allegiance to the current schools of 
realism, that we find some approach to the view that truth 
is organic to knowledge. But even Reid makes it condi- 
tional on knowledge efficiently fulfilling its function, namely, 
the apprehension of reality as it is. He thinks that truth 
is nothing else but knowledge doing its job. Thus ho says : 

**Truth is, indeed, simply the quality of knowledge 

perfectly fulfilling its functions." Again ho observes : "If 
knowledge were not transitive, if we were not in direct contact, 
joined with reality, then all our tests, coherence, correspon- 
dence, and the rest, would be wortldess*’.' Here truth is 
admitted to be a natural function of knowledge, but not as 
inherent and self>evidoiit in all knowledge. In the theory 
qf Intuitionism, we find a close approach to the above view of 
self-evident validity (svatah pranjanya). To the question : 
‘how do we know that a belief is true or valid Intuitionisin 
has a simple answer to give, namely, that we know it imme- 
diately to be such. As llobhouse puts the matter : "Intuition- 
isiii has a royal way of cutting this, and indeed most other 
knots : for it has but to ap])i al to a perceived necessity, to a 
clear idea, to the inconceivability of the opposite, all of which 
may be known by simply attending to our own judgment, 
and its task is done." * Among intuitionists, Lossky has 
made an elaborate attcmjit to show that truth and falsity are 
known through an immediate consciousness of their objectivity 
and subjectivity respectively. For him, truth is the objective, 
and falsity the subjective appearance of the object. But how 
do we know that the one is objective and the other is sub- 
jective f I’he answer given by Lossky, us also by Lipps, is 


1. L. A. Reid, Knowledge and Truths pp. i8s« I 99 . 204. 

2. Hubhousc, Theory of Knowledge^ p. 488. 
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that we have *'an immediate consciousness of subjectivity’' 
and *'an immediate consciousness of objectivity.” To quote 
Lossky’s own words : *Tt is in this consciousness of objecti- 
vity and subjectivity, and not in the laws of identity, 

contradiction, and excluded middle, that our thought has a 
real and immediate guide in its search for truth.” * 

It should be remarked here that the above theories of 
self-evident truth or intrinsic validity give us a rather cheap 
and untenable solution of the logical problem of truth. It 
leaves no room for the facts of doubt and falsehood in the 
sphere of knowledge, 'fhis is the gravamen of the Nyaya 
criticism of the theory of intrinsic validity. But any theory 
of truth which fails to explain its correlate, namely, falsehood 
becomes so far inade({uate. Further, it makes a confusion 
between psychological belief and logical certainty. Psycholo- 
gically a wrong belief may bo ns firm as a right one. But 
this does not mean that there is no distinction between the 
two. Subjective certainty, as such, can not bo acoepted as 
a test of truth. It is true that the theory of intrinsic validity 
does not api)cnl to any test of truth than the truth itself. 
It proceeds on the assumption that the truth of knowledge 
is self-evident, so much .so that we can not think of the oppo- 
site. In fact, however, there is no such self-evident truth. 
It is only in the case of the .self that wo can speak of self- 
evidence in this sense. The self is a self- manifesting reality. 
It is manifest even in any doubt or denial of its reality. 
Hence sc*lf-evidi?ncc belongs rrally only to the self. It is 
on the analogy of the self that wc si)cak of the self-evidence 
of any other truth. A truth is self-evident in so far as i| has 
the evidence of the self oris evident like the self.' ButHs 
w’(5 have just said, there is no such self-evident truth other 
than the self itself. In the case of any other truth, we can 
always think of the opposite in a sensible way. That ‘two 

3. Los'ky : Tht Iniuitivt Basis of Kimt/Udge^ pp. 327-19. 
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and two make five’ is not as non sensical as ^adacadabra’. 
Even if the opposite of a certain belief be inconceivable, it 
does not follow that the belief is infallible. What was once 
inconceivable is now not only conceivable but perfectly true. 
Hence we can not say that self-evident validity is intrinsic 
to all knowledge. 

The second answer to the question; how is truth consti- 
tuted and known ? leads us to the theory of extrinsic validity 
(paratab praiinlnya). Acx'ording to this, the truth of any 
knowledge is both constituted and known by certain external 
conditions. As a general rule, the validity of knowledge is 
due to something that is not inherent in it. So also the 
knowledge of validity depends on certain extraneous tests. 
Validity is thus assigned to one knowledge on the ground of 
some other knowledge. This is the theory of extrinsic valitlity 
as advocated by the Nyaya and the Ihiddhist systems. In 
western philosophy, the correspondence, the coherence and 
the pragmatist theories of truth all come under the doctrine 
of extrinsic validity. In each of them the truth of knowledge 
is made to depend on certain external conditions other than 
the knowledge itself. According to almost all realists, old and 
new, it is correspondence to facts that constitutes both the 
nature and test of truth.^ Of course, sonic realists differ 
from this general position and give a different view of the 
matter. Thus Alexander^ makes coherence the ground of 
truth. Bnt in speaking of coherence as determined by reality 
ho accepts indirectly the theory of correspondence. Keid,^ 
on tbe other hand, treats correspondence to the given only as 
a test of truth. KusselH defines truth in terms of corres- 

4. Vi'le 7 /w yVe7v Realism and Essays in Critical Realism. 

5. Space^ Time and Deity y vol. 11 p. 35 if. 

6. L. A. Held, Knowledge and Truths chiip. VIII. 

y. ProbUmB of philosophy, chapters, XII, XIII, Our knowledge of the 
External world, p. 58/ The Analysis of Mind, p. 165, 
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pondencc, and accepts coherence as a test of sdme truths, while 
others are said to bo self-evident In the philosophy of 
objective idealism*, coherence in the sense of the systematic 
unity of all experiences is made both the ground and the test 
of truth. The truth consists in the coherence of all experi- 
ences as one self-maintaining and all-inclusive system. It 
is in this sense that Bosanquet* says that 'the truth is the 
whole and it is its own criterion*. Truth can only bo 
tested by more of itself. Hence any particular knowledge is 
true in so far as it is consistent with the whole body of experi- 
ence. On this view, the truth of human knowledge becomes 
ndative, since coherence as the ideal of completed experience 
is humanly unattainable. For pragmatism^ truth is both 
constituted and known by practical utility. The truth of 
knowledges consists in its capacity to |>roduce practically useful 
consequences. Bo also the method of ascertaining truth is 
just to follow the practical consequences of a belief and see if 
they have any practical value. With this brief statement of 
the realistic, the idealistic and the pragmatist theories of 
truth, we proceed to oxininc the Buddhist and the Nyaya 
theories of extrinsic validity. 

The Buddhists adopt the pragmatist theory of truth and 
reality. For them, practical efficiency is the test of both 
truth and reality. The real is what ix>ssesses practical effi- 
ciency (nrthakriya), and the true is the useful and so pi^c- 
ticully efficient (arthakriyasamartha). But the pragmatic 
conception of truth is embarrassed by serious difficulties. 
The Nyaya criticism of the Bauddha conception of pramana 
has brought out some of these difficulties. Here we may 
note that to reduce the true to the useful is to make it almost 

8, Vide Joachim, The Nature of Truths chap. 111. 

9, Logic, vol. II, p. 265-67. j 

10 , James, Pragmatism^ Let. VI; Perry, Present Philosophical Tenden- 

cies^ pis. IV, V. 
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meaningless. It is by no means the case that truth is only 
a matter of practical utility. The atomic and the electron 
theories of matter make very little difference in our practical 
life. Similarly, the different theories of truth involve no 
great difference in their practical consequences. But in the 
absence of any other test than that of practical utility we 
can not say which one is true and which is false. Further, 
there are certain beliefs which are admittedly wrong but 
which arc otherwise useful for certain purposes of life. It 
miiy sometimes be useful even to tell a lie. But no one 
would claim any truth for a wrong belief or a lie on account 
of its practical utility. Hence the Buddhist and the prag- 
matist theories of truth can not bo accepted as sound and 
satisfactory. 

The Nyaya theory of truth, it will be seen, combines 
the correspondence, the coherence and the pragmatist theo- 
ries with certain modifications. According to it, the truth 
of knowledge consists in its correspondence with objective 
facts, while coherence and practical utility are the tests of 
truth in such cases in which we require a test. It defines 
the truth of nil knowledge as a correspondence of relations 
(tadvati tatprnkaraka). To know a thing is to judge it as 
having such-and-such a character. This knowledge of the 
thing will be true if the thing has really such-and-such a 
character ; if not, it will be false. The Nyaya vie>v of 
correspondence is thus different from the new realistic idea 
of structural correspondence or identity of contents. 1'hat 
knowledge corresj)onds to some obj(.‘Ct does not, for the 
Naiyavika, mean that the contents of the object bodily enter 
into consciousness and become its contents. Nor does it 
mean that there is a one- to one correspondence between the 
structure of knowledge and that of its otjject. Nor again 
does the Nyaya follow the critical realists* idea of correspon- 
dence ’between character-complexes, referred to the object 
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by the knowing mind, and those actually belonging to the 
object. When we know anything we do not first apprehend 
a certain logical essence or a character'complex and then 
refer it to the thing known. Our knowledge is in direct 
contact with the object. In knowing the object we judge 
it as having a relation to certain characters or attributes. 
Our knowledge will be true if there is correspondence between 
the relation, asserted in knowledge, and that existing among 
fiicts. Thus my knowledge of a conch shell as white is true 
because there is a real relation between the two correspond- 
ing to the relation affirmed by me. On the other hand, 
the poi*ception of silver in a shell is fiilsc bi'cause it asserts 
a relation between the two, which does not correspond to a 
real relation between them. 

While truth consists in correspondence, the criterion of 
truth is, for the Nyaya, coherence in a broad sense (snmvada). 
but coherence does not here mean anything of the kind that 
objective idealism means by it. The Nyaya coherence is a 
practical test and means the harmony between cognitive and 
conative exjieriences (pravrttisamarthya) or between different 
kinds of knowledge (tajjatiyatva). That there is truth in the 
sense of corres{X)ndence can not, as a general rule, be known 
directly by intuition. We know it by inference from the fact 
that the knowledge in question coheres with other experiences 
of the same object as also with the general system of our 
knowledge, 'I'hus the perception of water is known to be 
valid when different ways of reaction or experiment give us 
the same experience of water. It is this kind of coherence 

II. Compare : ''Smith’s judgment that it is the light of a ship is 
true just because ‘it*, the light, is in fact so related to a real ship. Jones’ 
judgment (that it is the light of a star}i on the other band, is false* 

because his thought is not an apprehension of the existing present 

complex fact, light-belonging-to ship.M*.**', Reid, Knowlufge and Truths 
p. 209-10. 
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that Alexander accepts as a test of truth when he says: 

Ir truth is tested by reference to other propositions the test is 
I not one of correspondence to reality but of whether the pro- 
position tested is consistent or not with other propoaitions”^*. 
'^obhouae^® also means the same thing by ‘consilience’ as 
a measure of validity. According to him, validity belongs to 
judgments as forming a consilient system. Of course, he 
admits that such validitj' i.s relative and not absolute, since 
the ideal of a completed system of consilient judgments is 
unattainable, 'J’he Nyaya idea of saihvada or coherence may 
be better explained as a combination of Reid’s methods of 
correspondence ami coherence. Jf we taho the judgment, 
‘that is the light of a ship,* we cjin test its truth by what Keul 
calls the “correspondence method** of approaching the light 
and seeing a ship. 1’his i.s exactly what the N};lya means by 
pravrttisamarthya or 8ncccs.sfnl activity. Or’ we can employ, 
so says Reid, tlie cheaper coherence method *’ of comparing 
this kno^^ ledge with other kinds of knowledge and sec if it 
is consistent with them.*^. In this we have the Nyiiya method 
of testing one knowledge by reference to some other valid 
knowledge (tajjiitiyatva). Rnt the Nyiiya goes further than 
this and accepts practical utility also as a test of truth. Thus 
the validity of the perception of water may be known from 
correfipondence and coherence in the above sense. But it may 
be further known from the satisfaction of our practical needs 
or the fulfilment of our practical purposes in relation to water 
such as drinking, bathing, washing, etc. But the Nyaya 
m*\er admits the pragmatist conteiilion that the truth of any 
kijowhidge i.s ctmetituted by its utility or scrviccablencss. 
Knowledge is made true by its correspondence to some reality 
or objective fact. It is true not because it is useful, but it 

12. Space^ Time and Ditty ^ Vol. 11 . p. 252. 

1 3. Theory of K nowled^^e p. 499* 500. 

14. I•’c*.d : Knoivledi^e and Truths pp 203-4,211-12. 
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is useful because it is already true. Hence truth consists in 
correspondence and is tested by coherence and practical 
efScioncy. 

But from the standpoint of modern Nyaya, all truths do not 
require to be tested. Some truths are known as such without 
any test or confirmation. There are manifestly necessary 
and so seireviiiont truths. Here the Nyaya view has some 
affinity with Russell's theory of truth. In both, truth 
is defined by correspondence to fact, but in different ways. 
Although truth is thus externally conditioned, some truths 
are admitted by both to be self-cvMcnt. For the Nyaya, 
however, such truths are only nooossary truths or what 
Russell calls apriori principles. Of the different kinds of 
knowledge by accjuaintanco, — direct perception, mciuory, 
introspection, etc. — which arc admitted by Kussell to have 
sclf cvideiit truth, it is only self consciousness (aunvyavasaya) 
that is admitted by the Nyiiya as ha\iiig self-evident validity 
(svatah pramana). The validity of self consciousness is self- 
evident because there is a necessary relation between cons- 
ciousness and its contents. When I become conscious of a 
desire for food, I find that my consciousness is necessarily 
related to the desire, it is the desire itself as it becomes 
explicit. Mere 1 not only know something, but know that 
1 am knowing it, i.e. the truth of my knowledge is self- 
evident. 

But on the correspondence theory of truth we do not see 
how any truth can be self-evident. If the truth of knowledge 
de])unds on such external condition as its correspondouce to 
fact, we must first assure ourselves of such corrcsiiondence 
before we can know the truth of any knowledge. It can 
not be said that in some cases the correspondence is directly 
known. To be true, even the direct knowledge of corres- 
pondence must correspond to an objective fact of corres- 


15. Problems of Philosophy, chapters, XI, XII, XIH. 
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pondeiice. That is, there must be real correspondence if my 
knowledge of correspondence is to be true. In fact, we can 
not go beyond our knowledge and see if it corresponds to 
a reality outside of knowledge. As Alexander has said, *'If 
the reality is something other than what appears to us *by 
all the ways’ of sense, ideas, imagination, memory, conception, 
judging, it cannot be appealed to.”^^ When we first infer 
something and then perceive it, the truth of the inference 
consists, not in any kind of correspondence to a reality 
beyond knowledge, but in the consistency or coherence of 
the inferential knowledge with the perceptual knowledge of 
the thing. Hence the truth of knowledge consists in the 
consistency between different kinds of knowledge with regard 
to the same object. Russell contends that on this view a 
consistent fiction should be true. But we are to sny that 
a fiction, although it is self-consistent, is not yet consistent 
with the other parts of human knowledge. If it be so con- 
sistent, it becomes virtually true. Hence we conclude that 
truth both consists in and is tested by coherence, in its 
Ordinary sense of the consistency of one knowledge with 
other kinds of knowledge or the whole body of human know- 
ledge. It is true that the logical question about truth or 
falsity does not arise with regard to all knowledge. Some 
knowledge may be a matter of firm or undoubted belief with- 
out there being any explicit affirmation of truth with regard 
to it. When, however, the logical question of truth arises 
with regard to any knowledge we have to explain and justify 
the truth of that knowledge in terms of its coherence with 
other forms or parts of human knowledge. 


i6. Time and Deity* p 252. 



Some Difficulties of the Sankhya System. 

By 

D. M. Datta. 

The object of this paper is not so much to solve any problem 
as to draw the attention of competent persons to certain prob- 
lems which a teacher and a student of the Sankhya system 
of philosophy always feel. These problems are fundamental 
to that system and only the possibility of their satisfactory 
solution can prove the way for the understanding and the 
acceptance of that system. In the statement of these problems 
we shall not generally refer to any particular treatise of that 
school. But wo shall throughout take the Saukhya-Earika 
as the representative work. 

The very first problem concerns the possibility of creation. 
The Sankhya shares the general faith of the orthodox schools 
that the world is bcginninglcss and proceed by alternate 
cycles of creation and dissolution. Consoqucntly when it 
speaks of creation (Sarga), it obviously speaks not of the 
first creation, there being no absolute beginning, but of 
creation ns succeeding any of the states of dissolution. 

Now creation, according to it, involves the disturbance 
of the equilibrium of (the three constituents of) Nature 
(prakrti) prevailing during dissolution and it is initiated by 
the association of Nature with the spirit which is imperfect, 
the removal of this imperfection being the end of the creative 
process. 

A great difficulty arises here. What is the meaning of 
dissolution ? Does it not mean the disintegration of all 
cific products into the homogeneous material cause prakrti 
in which there is no distinction and dilTereiitiation of s^iecitic 
objects ? If so, does it not imply the cessation of determinate 
products like buddhi, ahaiikara etc. ? If that bo so again, 
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how can we then understand the imperfection or the bondage 
of the spirit during dissolution f Imperfection cannot surely 
be conceived without ignorance, — without intellectual confusion, 
which implies the functioning of the very buddhi which can 
not be conceived to exist before creation at the state of 
dissolution. If bondage bo a precondition of the creative 
process and if bondage means the existence of at least the 
intellect, (buddhi) which is again said to be a product of 
creation, we get into a vicious circle. In fact, however, bon- 
dage is said to involve the assoc ial ion of the spirit not simply 
with the intellect but with seventeen other determinate subtle 
products of nature namely egotism, the eleven indriyas and 
the five subtle essences (tanmatras). The difficulty is then 
still greater. 

Are wo to suppose then that though the eighteen factors 
of bondage do not exist as such in the state of dissolution, 
they exist yet in their constituent gunas which make up the 
homogeneous state of prakrti ? But this supposition implies 
that the bondage of the spirit during dissolution means tho 
association of the spirit with the dissolved constituents of its 
own fetters, namely the intellect etc. which it owned pre- 
viously. Even here wx* have to face another petitio. Docs not 
the spirit own or appropriate its fettering conditions through 
the intellect and docs not dissolution mean the breaking up 
of this intellect too ? 

We find them that dissolution of the objective world and 
the conservation of the conditions of bondage without which 
a fresh creation is impossible contradict one another and 
make the understanding of creation extremely difficult. 

Closely connected with this there is another difficulty 
namely whether transformation of prakrti is partial or total. 
The ordinary way in which the process of tho evolution of 
the different products is described seems to mean that 
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prahrti is transformed, without any reservation, into 
buddhi and that again, without any reservation, into ahankara 
and so on. From this the student is apt to understand 
that prahrti is completely transformed into the next deter- 
minate state and so on till the most determinate products are 
evolved. But this meaning is not tenable, for the simple 
reason that it would imply that when the five gross elements 
and the eleven indriyaa are evolved there would remain 
neither buddhi nor ahankara, which is absurd. It would, 
therefore, seem obvious that at least, from buddhi downwards 
transformation of the matrix is partial and not total. Are 
we similarly to suppose that it is true upwards of buddhi, 
too, and that prakrt i also is only partially transformed into 
buddhi ? 'rhis interpretation would bo quite acceptable bub 
for the express statement that the unevolvcd i.e. prahrti is 
not savayava, (Kiir 10). If wc are forbidden to concei\e 
three constituents of prahrti i. e. sattva, rajas and tainas as 
parts conjoined in prahrti {Taitva-Kaumudi, on Kar. 10), 
how can wc think of its partial transformation ? This diffi- 
culty arises also on other grounds. Space (either as akasa 
or as dih) is a gross evolute of prahrti and, therefore, prahrti 
cannot itself be supposed to be extended. 

But is the partial transformation of prahrti or its subtle 
evolute to be conceived in the light of the modern conception 
of the transformation of enegry ? Are we to conceive the 
evolutes as the state of Kinetic energy and the unevolved as 
the i)otential enegry ami thus explain the quantitative predi- 
cates ‘partial’ and ‘total* without importing any spatial 
relation of part and whole into them ? 

Rut another difficulty in connection with transformation 
is felt and it is further increased if evolution is conceived 
in the light of transformation of enegry. Transformation 
of the potential energy to the Kinetic one is a process in time 
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without which we con hardlj think of it. Is the process of 
evolution also a temporal process f 

The answer to this question seems to be in the affirmative. 
The texts and commentaries describe the different stages of 
evolution exactly as a successive series, the numbers of 
which are said to precede or succeed one another as the case 
may be. But this apparently valid description begins to be 
a doubtful one as w'e are told towards the end of the process 
that time itself is but a mode of the gross evolute akada, 
before the evolutiou of which, therefore, the process cannot bo 
conceived to be in time. How is this riddle — ^another petitio— 
to be overcome ? The only escape from the difficulty seems 
to be to deny the temporal character of evolution. This 
makes evolution itself u meaningless category and quite inap- 
plicable to the Sankhya i)rocess, which has to be viewed then 
as a logical process by which, for example, the conclusion 
is derived from the premises. Thus interpreted the Sankhya 
theory will resemble that of Spinoza, prahrti being conceived 
like Spinoza's substance, as the absolute logical privs which 
is presupposed by the conception of every object and tho rela- 
tion between prahrti and its so-called evolutes being conceived 
like that between the substance and its attributes and modes. 
This Spinozistic or logical version of the Sankhya theory will 
require us to climb up to prahrti from the finite objects by 
the reverse logical process of finding out the logical pre- 
supposition of the given objects. But the gi'eatest difficulty 
in accepting this innovation is that this will reduce the 
process of evolution or creation to a subjective one and 
will fail to preserve the realistic conception of transforma- 
tion as found in ISankhya and therefore, the distinction 
between Vedanta and Sankhya theories of creation will 
be unintelligible. 

"J'uriiing from rhe conception of nature to that of the spirit 
we find similar difficulties, the chief among which is the theory 
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of the plurality of spirits. The Karika tries to establish this 
theory on the following grounds "The plurality of spirits 
certainly follows from the distributive (nature) of the incidence 
of birth and death and of (the endowment of) the instruments 
(of cognition and action), from (bodies) engaging in action, not 
all at the same time, and also from ditTerences in (the propor- 
tion of) the three constitiiciits.**(Ka.l8 trans. by Suryanarayana 
Shnstri). It is readily seen that diversities of birth, death, 
instruments, actions and the pr«»povtion of the gunas which are 
made here the grounds for the inference about the plurality of 
the spirits are all empirical conditions which are dependent 
on the association of the spirits with the bodies. But as these 
are separable and even illusory acchlents of the spirits accord- 
ing to S.inkhya, arc we to conceive that this plurality is also 
an empirical and apparent one ? If it be so, then what 
is the distinction between the S.inkhya and the Vedanta 
conct'ption of the spirit ? But if the plurality is not simply 
apparent but real, what distinguishes one spirit from another, 
when both are free ? The intrinsic nature of every spirit is 
like that of every one else and there being no discernible 
ground for distinction one can easily ap])Iy here Leibnitz’s 
princii)le of the identity of indiscerniblos and declare that all 
spirits are really one. It may be recalled here that this 
dilBculty arises also in the Nyaya-vaisesika system, which also 
conceives the intrinsic nature of every spirit in the same 
manner. But that system realises this difliciilty and tries to 
avoid it by tlie technical dotlge that each eternal substance 
has uniijueiiess (particularity or Visesa) of its own which 
distingiiislies it from the rest. 'I’ho plurality of atoms being 
the result of an analysis and there lore know n otherwise to be 
unavoidable, it may be reasonable to admit some uniqeness of 
each atom in order to make that plurality imaginahle. Such is 
lart, however, the case of the plurality of spirits, the ground 
ior which if any, are the empirical ones dependent on the 
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spirit's relation w'ith the body and unless other grounds are 
available it is difficult to admit the intrinsic differences among 
spirits dissociated from bodily relations. 

Again if there be many spiritSi how are we to understand 
the cessation of evolution on the attainment of freedom as 
described by the Saiikhya writers ? While one spirit is free, 
another is in bondage, and then there is at the same time the 
necessity of admitting the disappearance and the appear- 
ance of the world. This can be possible either if the 
process of evolution and disappearance is a subjective one 
and, therefore, a persona] affair or if there are as many 
simultaneous objective worlds evolved as there are spirits 
in bondage. Which of these is to be accepted and which 
to be rejected ? All these difficulties regarding the conceptions 
of nature, creation and s|)irit usually incline one to seek for 
their solution in Vedanta. But is there no escape from them 
in the realistic way that is generally known to be the Sankhya 
W’ay ? Is it necessary to believe that Sfinkbya perfected 
itself in Vedanta and therefore its literature did not develop 
as it should have if the realistic Sankhya movement of thought 
did really continue ? 



The Philosophy of Parasarabhatta* 

By 

T. R. CniNTAMANl. 

Raiiganatha, alias Parasarabhatta, the worthy son of 
Srivatsankamisra, otherwise known as Kurattalvar, a close 
associate of Sri llainanuja, is familiar to students of the 
Visistadvaitic philosophic thought of the Ramanuja school, 
os the author of the famous 

known as BhagavadgMnadarpana. Parasara lost his father 
even while Sri Ramanuja w’as alive, and came under the influ- 
ence of Ramanuja, early in his literary career. The profound 
devotion of Raiiiruiuja to Lord Visnu was transmitted to the 
pupil in all its virility ; the bhakti in the Lord grew as time 
wont on and it finally took outward expression in the Vi^uu- 
sahasranamabha^ya, an exposition of the one thousand 
names of the Lord, and in stotrns, like 5rl Rangarttjastava, 
Sr i-Gunaratnako-^a^ etc., dedicated to Lord Sri Raiiganatha, 
of whom he was an ardent devotee. It is traditionally said 
that in recognition of his devout bhakti, Sri Raiiganatha 
himself gave him the title of Parasarabhatta and from that 
time ho w^as known only by that name. The Sahaarana- 
mabhaaya and other devotional lyrics of Pariisarabhatta reveal 
in an able manner the dcvutioiial anrl philosophic mysticism 
of the author. 

In the realm of Visistadvaitic philosophic literature w’e 
find Parasarabhatta as the author of some minor treatises 
like the Aataaloki, Pranavavivarana^ dealing with the mysti- 
cism of the symbol Oil/, Kriyadfpa and Tattvarayaaloka, 
dealing with the three fundamental reals peculiar to the 
school of Ramanuja. His viagnwn opus was, however, the 
Tattvaratnakara of which nothing more remains than mere 
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name. The ravages of time have been felt on the work 
and it is not known whether it will be recovered at all. 
All we know of it is based upon the references to that work 
in the compositions of Vedanta Dcsika and other writers.* 
An attempt has been made in the following pages to bring 
together all the available extracts from that work and de- 
termine, of course in an apriori manner, the contents of 
that work. 

As a representative of the Visistadvaitic tradition, Parasara 
believed in the unity of the entire Mimainsasastra, consist- 
ing of the Karma landa ])ortion of Jaimini, the Devoid- 
icTin/tt of Kasakrtsna and the Drahmaianda of Badarayana. 
In this he comes clearly into conilict with the traditions 
recorded by Ramanuja, who cites an extract from the works 
of Bo<lhayana, wherein we find Jaimini as the author of 
the 16 adhyjy'tts. The basis for the ascription of the 
Dexatakayda to Kfisakrtsiia is not known, for it is uniformly 
conceded that Jaimini himself wrote that portion. In fact, 
Vedanta Desika himself remarks in his Ailhikara'im Sardvalt 
that this view of the author of Tatlvaratmdura has no 
basis. (SaiiikaisaljL KasakiUsna prabhava iti kathaiu Tattva- 
ratnakaroktih). 

Like most of the technical philosophic treatises the 
Taiivarainukara seems to h.ive devoted one section to the 
PramHims or instrumeiits of valhl cognition and another 
to the Praraeyas, or object of valiil cognition. In the section 
on the Pram:inas, the problems of epistemology like tho 
theories of truth and error seem to have been well explained. 
Beginning from Pratyaksa, wc find a consideration of the 
indriyus or organs of .sen.se divided into six, with mind as 

* Works like the Tattvatika, Nyfiyaparisiiddhi, Nyaya- 
si'ldhafijana, Tattvatnuktakalilpa etc. contain 
co{jious extracts from it. 
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the sixth and inner organ. Various kinds of sannikarsaa 
like sanniyoga etc. have been set forth in detail ; Anumana 
is twofold, avartha and purartha ; the five members of 
syllogism are explained \ the conception of invariable con- 
comittauce, how that concomittancc is known oven at first 
sight etc., are then dealt with in detail. The hetvahhaaaa, 
tarka, anukuh and pratikTda as aids to inference etc., are 
all discussed. In the opinion of Parasarabhatta, the place 
assigned to Tarka in anumana by his predecessors has been 
unduly great; in other words, it. has been given undue pre- 
doniiimncc. 'ilic topic of Saifda^aktit i.e, abhidha and 
Lakaana received detailed treatment. The anvitahhidhoL- 
navdda doctrine, formulated by the Prabhakaras and adopted 
into their system by Yamuna etc., is given prominence. 
IWatihhd also is considered in detail. 

Regarding the nature of knowledge, it is said to be 
avayamprakjaa and not bTuldhifjocara ; naturally the 
conception of prdkatya of the ^l^mamsakas is refuted in 
detail. 

The section on Praineyaa should have apparently includ- 
ed a consideration of the various padfirthas, including the 
aiman, 'i'hc section dealing with utman should have been 
termed Mhyatmaklianda, subdivided into two -(i.e.) one 
for the individual and the other for the Universal soul. In 
the scheme of padarthas, a separate place is assigned for 
tamaa, identifying it with Prakrti or Pradhdna. Parasara 
criticises the Kiisyapiyas who say it is the negation of light ; 
the Prabhakaras who deny tamaa ; the Kauinarilas, who, in 
their scheme give a distinct place for it ; Sadraya is accepted 
as a distinct category. Sabda is regarded as a quality of 
akasa : as a natural corollary, the doctrine of aphota is 
refuted in detail. Number is a quality, coming into existence 
only in the second moment of the existence of the object, 
with which it is associated. Prthaktva which is regarded as 
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a separate quality by the VaUesikas is discarded as a sepa- 
rate entity and brought under bheda. 

In the adhyatniakhanda the discussion turns upon the 
real nature of dtman and paramdtman, the relation between 
the two, the means of liberation, the nature of inoksa etc. 
The theory of Sartramriribhdva found a place in this 
section. From the extracts we find that Para^arabhatta has 
relied on the Agamapramanyap in certain places and 
Yamunacarya in other places. lie should have been indebted 
to other works and authors, but that information is not 
available. 



The Conception of the Soul in the Nyaya System 

By 

Hari Mohan BnATTAciiARYYA, 

Though admittedly an orthodox system of Indian thought 
the Nyaya, because of certain peculiarities in its tenets, may 
be said to have developed a spirit of disaffiliation, like a 
forward child, from the tradition of Upanisadic speculation 
to which it docs not hesitate to trace its genealogy. Its 
preference for logic and methodology as against absolute 
reliance on Scriptural texts and contexts, its comparatively 
strong emphasis on the analysis of the Given or the World of 
Facts os against that of the ideal or spiritual and above all, 
its general and apparent acceptance of tho view that the soul 
as a substantive reality is an intrinsically unconscious subs- 
tratum to which consciousness is related as accident to 
substance — all these features have the cumulative effect of 
creating a suspicion in the speculative mind of India against 
even its orthodoxy, so much so that the student of the history 
of the Nyaya System >vill not be surprised to find the totally 
unorthodox designation of Lokayata or Lokayatika, though 
unmerited, applied to it by Kautilya and the authors of the 
Ramayana and llarivamsa.^ Now in this paper I would 
attempt an examination of the last and the most significant 
of the problems of the Nyaya system, viz., whether the soul 
of the Nyiiya can be consistently maintained as essentially 
unconscious (Jada) so that its cognitions, feelings and volitions 

J. Samkhyain, Yogam, Lokayatama yanviksiki 
Kautilya’s Arthasastra. 1 . iv. 

Also, 

Aikyananatva — aamyoga — samavayavsaradaih 

Lokayatikamukhyaisca Susubuh Svanamiritam. 

Harivamso— -Bhabisya Furana. 67 -SO, 
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are mere empirical addenda to its non-psychical essence, 
pointing out at the same time some important grounds, 
historical and metaphysical, that may suggest an opposite 
conclusion. 

Now in this attempt I would do well to present in brief 
the traditional Nyaya account of the nature and attributes 
of the soul. From Bhasya of Vatsyayana on the Laksana 
Sutra of Gautama, we know that the soul is an eternal 
substance having the qualities of desiie, aversion, conation, 
pleasure, pain and cognition. These qualities are the lingam 
or hetu which helps us to infer the existence of the soul by 
the particular form of inference known as Samdvyato dr^fa. 
Then comes the scries of the well-known arguments as to how 
these forms of consciousness cannot belong cither to the body, 
or to the senses or again to manas. These arguments, which 
it is necdle>s for my present purposes to repeat hero in detail, 
are scattered over the first and second Anhikas of the third 
chapter of the Nyaya Sutra and the student of the Nyilya 
system is also aware how Vatsyfiyana, Udyotakara and 
YacaSpatimisra have chiborated the teachings of Gautama. 
In these arguments it has been i)ointcd out by Gautama and 
his commentators that if consciousness with its various modes 
belonged to the body then it would exist in its various parts 
and constituents, so that the consciousness of an individual 
would be a mere conglomeration of several consciousnesses. 
The further in-consequence of such an assumption would be 
that all material objects which are of the nature of body 
would also be conscious, and even the dead body of an animal 
would have to be regarded as consitious. Nor can the senses 
possess consciousness in themselves for in that case we have 
to admit that the car hears the sound, the eye sees the 
vision and so on, and it would be impossible for us to assert 
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the well-known fact that I, who am seeing a thing at present 
have also heard of it. And the fact of the matter is that 
the senses are the mere instruments whereby the soul, as an 
agent becomes conscious of these different facts of the world. 
Nor can the manafi replace the conscious self, for the man as 
is atomic and as such cannot account for the simultaneous 
cognition of things. Further if manas were regarded as 
conscious and for the matter of that as an agent of activities 
(pravrttis) then the soul would be reaper of the fruits of the 
activities for which it is not at all reRi)onsible (akrtabhyagama- 
dosapattih). Rather it would be consistent to maintain that 
consciousness and therefore agency only belong to the soul 
which can therefore be the legitimate enjoyer of the results 
of its activities. And the permanence or persistence of the 
soul has been demonstrated by the fact of memory and 
recognition which is possible only when we can maintain that 
the percipient persists as identically the same agent up to the 
subsequent recognition of the percept. 

Now all this goes to show that consciousness empirically 
originates in the soul and nob in the body, the organs or 
manas; and the Naiiiyikas in general— and more particularly 
the commentators — V iitsyayana, Udyotkara Vacaspatimisra 
and Jaj-antabhatta* point out that consciousness though thus 
originating in the soul in its empirical relation with the world 
of objects is not essential and co-exleiisive with the life of 
the soul, only occurs to it and comes and goes, but the soul 
is for ever and for ever. 

And this accidental or adventitious character of conscious- 
ness as related to the soul is further corroborated by the 
traditional Naiayikas by their conception of salvation (A{)a- 

3. Nyayamafijari : 

tliianasaiiiavayaiiibandhauaiiievatmanascGtayitri- 

tvam. 

pp. 432 ff. 
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varga ) >vhich, according to them consists in absolute freedom 
from pain {atyantika duhkhanivrtti). Cognition, merits 
and demerits and their consequent pleasure and pain are but 
the transient qualities of the soul and salvation is that quies- 
cent state wherefrom all the accidents of merits and demerits 
and the corresponding pleasure and pain must be eliminated. 
It is not proper to contend, so says the Naiayika, that such an 
unconscious existence is never to be coveted as a purusartha ; 
for it is also a matter of common experience that a man of 
this world, when disgusted with pain in return for his life- long 
thirst after pleasure declares his preference for quiescence 
to feverish fits of pleasure and piiiii. Vatsyayana goes further 
than this and with clever dialectic argues that the manifesta- 
tion of the state of the eternal joy cannot be the lot of the 
slaved. He points out that the manifestation of eternal joy 
can be neither eternal nor non-eternal. For if it were eternal 
then every soul would be eternally happy which is not the 
case, and again if it were not eternal then at the time of 
its absence the soul cannot be said to be liberated. And he 
adds that the scriptural description of salvation as a state of 
eternal bliss is to bo taken in a figurative anil not in a literal 
sense. Hence he concludes that liberation is ]iracticully a falling 
back of the soul upon its original and essential state of 
unconsciousness which in its mundane concerns is disturbed 
into the conscious aberrations when the soul enters into 
empirical relations with its objective environment through 
the instrumentalities of the body, the organs and maims. 
And a great majority of the later commentators have followed 
in the wake of Vatsyayana. 

Now to attempt at a reconstruction of the soul of the 
Nyaya system in its relation to consciousness is to fight a 
losing battle. Against the 8tupen<]ous weight of tradition 
created by Vatayayann and augmented by Udyotkara and 
Vachafipati it indeed sounds almost hazardous if not ridiculous, 
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to institute any reconstruction of the soul. Tet some 
considerations are still left unsifted which may lead to a 
different conclusion. x\inong these considerations we may 
take note of the following : 

1. The first and foremost of these considerations is tho 
fact that the Nyaya is admittedly an orthodox system as we 
all know. From this it may be suggested that the Nyaya 
has its root in the Upanisadic soil from which it draws its sap. 
The Upanisadic conception of the soul never encourages 
unconsciousness in the soul-substance. 

2. The second consideration is one of Gautama’s own 
important Sutra viz,, **8maranantVtitrnanojna8Vabhavydt'\ 
In this Sutra Gautiima, while demonstrating that knowledges 
in the form of memory belongs to the soul lays down that 
the very nature or essence of the soul, is consciousness, for 
jna means cogniser and svabhavya means nature or essence. 
It is not sane to take tho term svabhavyat to mean svaldya 
dharma i. c., the soul’s own quality and yet not its essence 
as Vritsyfiyana has done, for he has had to pay dearly for it 
when he has tried to explain consciousness merely as a ‘mecha- 
nical glow* arising out of two unconscious substances, soul and 
matter. Unless wo mean by jna svalhuvyat a conscious 
essence ns might have been the meaning of Gautama himself, 
explanation of knowledge becomes an impossibility. It is 
perhaps in view of this that Annam Ilhatta has defined Atman 

jrianudhikaranam taken as a Vaiiukrihi compound.^ 

3. The third consiilcration is the Nyaya conception of 
liberation which may be said to constitute the whole crux 
of the Nyaya view. Now the general traditional explanation 
of the Nyaya liberation is that it is a negative existence, 
a sheer blank, tho liberated soul being entirely free from pain. 

4. Cf. Kant’s Critique of Pure Reuson, (Meiklejohn’s 

translation) page 83. 
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The main arguments against joy or bliss as the essence of 
liberation, are that no happiness is unalloyed with pain or 
misery and that since whatever is produced is subject to 
destruction and bliss of liberation is produced, therefore it 
must perish and further that if there is the supposed solicita* 
tion for blLss in liberation, it would rather bind than free us, 
for all solicitations are the sources of bondage. And hence 
the Naifiyika has concluded that absolute cessation from pain 
is liberation. And Vatsyfiyana has tried to strengthen this 
conclusion by pointing out that none of the sources of know- 
ledge naiiiely, pcrce}ition, inference and scriptural authority 
can account for such a state of manifested bliss in the soul in 
liberation. * As regards the argument that whatever is pro- 
duced must perish we might meet the Naiayika on his own 
gi-oniid and say that as destruction according to him though 
produced is not itself destroyed, even so the bliss of liberation 
does not perish when attained, V urther absolute non exist- 
ence of pain is found in stocks and stones but cannot consti- 
tute value or puiTisartham for a conscious human being. 
Vatsyfiyana’s contention that the manifestation of bliss in 
Aloksa is not an object of perception is due to his confusion 
between ordinary and transcendental perception. Again it 
is not difficult to rebut Vatsyayana when he says that infer- 
ence does not apply for tlie establishment of consciousness 
of bliss as the essential constituent of liberated state of the 
soul. For there is no bar to the analogical inference that just 
as with the removal of a wall {hudya) the cognition of the 
pot is rendered possible even so with the gradual elimination 
of demerit and the consequent misery the consciousness of 
bliss shines forth in its own light. And finally his contention 

5. Na pratyaksyam nanuinanam nngamo va vidyato nityam 
sukhamatmano mahatvavanmoksc bhibyajyate iti. 

N. B. 1. 1. 22. 
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that thero is no scriptural support for the maifestation of 
bliss 'Consciousness does not stand to reason when we remember 
the whole gamut of the passages which reverberates the 
Upanisadic literature such as the Aitareya, the Taitteriya and 
tho Brhadaranyaka Upanisad which last has the famous 
passage : Anandam brahmano rupam tacca mokse bhibyajyate ; 
Vijnanam anandam brahnieti (Brh. iii. 9, 28) ; also another 
passage, Sukhamatyantikam yatra buddhigrahyam atindriyam 
tarn bai moksam vijaniyat dusprapamakritatmabhih, is 
in point. 

Now if we try to probe into the real situation it appears 
that Gautama’s conception of moksa docs not stand against 
any of tho orthodox views. It is admitted on all hands that 
moksa does not mean anything if it is not a state of absolute 
suspension of pain ami misery. Again it is also to be ad- 
mitted that Gautama himself is not very detinite in his 
assertion whether over and above this negative aspect there 
is also the positive one in the state of liberation. We have 
on the other hand a long historical tradition of commenta- 
tors who have with their superior intellect and imagination 
pill d comments upon comments on tho laconic sutras of tl>eir 
master. Tt is not unlikely therefore that the great ancient 
Commentator Vyatsyayana, who antccedes even Dingnaga 
the celebrated Buddhist philosopher who often criticises 
Vatsyayana might have taken it into his head to criticise 
the positive side of moksa probably emphasised by any of 
his precursors in tho held of commentation In the light 
of this suggestion when wc study the interpretative literature 
on tho subject wc should not be surprised to had why 
Sankaracharyya is giving out the positive aspect of moksa 
as the true conception of it entertained by Gautama, ns 
distinct from the negative asjwjct which, he thinks, constitutes 
the essence of molsa from the Vaiseshika stand^wint as 
described in tho 'Samksepa Samkarajaya* of Madhavacharyya. 
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When we come to the more recent times we notice the 
attempt to work on the positive side of moksa on the part 
of Bhasarvajna the &mous author of Nydyasara, the notable 
Saivaite Naiayika and his equally notable commentator 
Nayabhusan, who is described by Qnnaratiia as the foremost 
of the eighteen Scholiasts on the Nydyasara, has supported 
his master’s positive conception of moksa/ This is also 
echoed with equally unmistakable emphasis by Venkatanaih, 
the famous author of Nyayaparisuddki of the Sree Sampra- 
daya. These considerations lead one to suppose that the 
balance of evidence is in favour of connecting the soul with 
consciousness as its essential quality and that the stigma of 
*Gotama’ the prince of the bovine species as cast by 
Sree Harsa in his *Naisadha Charita’ really loses its sting in 
the case of Gautama the greatest rationalist and logician 
of India. 


6. Nityasambedyamanasukhena visista atyantika 
duhkhanivrittih purusasya moksa. 



Redemption according to Locacarya- 

By 

P. S. Naidu. 

The idea of atonement as symbolised by the Cross, whose 
real signiRcance is rarely understood, is claimed to be pecu- 
liar to Christianity. The reconciliation of the sinning world 
with His own God-head, which the Divine Father effected 
by the supreme sacrifice of the Son at Calvary, constitutes, 
it is said, the basis for a doctrine of salvation unparalleled 
in the history of religion If the historic event of the cruci- 
fixion of Christ is to be taken as the sole foundation for the 
redemption of the human soul, then, it must be said that 
the Christian doctrine is unique. But the general view of 
salvation signified by the event is not the monopoly of 
Christianity. 

Goethe, in his letter to Eckermann, comments on the 
lines sung by the angels at the final deliverance of Faust 
and says 'This salvation is by no means the achievement of 
the aspiring soul alone. On the contrary, it involves an act 
of Divine grace freely bestowed by God on the soul unable 
to save itself,' •'The freely bestowed Grace of Goil 1* exclaims 
Buckham in an article on •Goethe' in the 'PeraonalisV 
(Summer 1934), 'hero is a wor«l that sounds strangely, 
coming from the pagan romanticist-classicist who is supposed 
to have so little of the spirit of Christianity.' True, Goethe 
had so little of the narrow spirit of the organised church; but 
he had in abundance the broad spirit of true religion. In 
another clime and another religion the same voice s^ieaks from 
the very depths of the soul and gives expression to a profound 
experience which is very similar to the Christian mystic 
experience. The object of this pai)cr is to draw attention 
to that voice in the little known Tamil Keligio-philosophical 
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treatise of an A^arya who proclaims that salvation is not 
a reward merited by the conduct of the seeker, but a free gift 
from God. 

Filla Lokacarya, the author of 8rt Vacava Bhu^anam — 
the treatise under review — belongs to the venerable lino of 
Vaisnava Acaryas. He lived in the 13th century A.D. (1213- 
IbOD) at Srirangam (IVichinopoly Dt.), and devoted his life 
to the furtherance of the cause of Vaisnava reform. Of the 
Ashtadasa Rahasyama composed by him, Vacana Bhnaanam 
is the most important and is likely to become a potent factor 
in any renaissance of Hindu theology. 

The work is composed in the traditional sutra style 
and the two commentaries, one by Manavala Mamuiii (1370- 
1443) and the other by Jananyacharya arc as difficult to 
understand as the original aphorisms. Anantacarya, who 
lived in the 16th century A.l). wrote a Mimfimf^a Hhasya of 
the work in Samskrit. Four glossaries of the technical terms 
used in the sutras wore also compiled by Viraraghavacarya 
(1765-1818). Recently, in 1927, Aniiangaracarya of Conjee- 
varam ])ublishcd ‘Sri Vacana Bhusana Sfiram’ which is an 
exposition of the sutras in readable Tamil based on Manavilla 
llamuni’s commentary. In 1893 Yogi Pfirtha-sarathi of 
Triplicanc translated the original sutras into English, An 
abstract of this translation was submitted to the first Parlia- 
ment of religions held at Chicago, and was published in 
Dr, Barrow’s history of the Parliament. 

The entire work is very short indeed, consisting as it 
docs of only 463 Tamil sutras which cover about 30 pages in 
print. But it is difficult to understand the terse aphorisms 
and utterly imj)ossible to follow the arguments involved in 
them without a knowledge of the extensive background of 
Itihasns and Puranas. ’J'hc treatise is divided into four 
parts; the first consisting of 114 aphorisms, the second of 12!^, 
the third of 1.37 and the last of 83. B^'ginning with the 
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depiction of the glory of Laxmi as the Saviour, LokScarya 
proceeds to discuss the nature of Prapatti and the course of 
conduct which the seeker after salvation should pursue. 
Our author’s significant contribution is the establishnent of 
the thesis that God's mercy is to be secured only as a free 
gift, and not through merit. He concludes his book by 
showing how Acarya becomes the means of salvation. 

Lokacarya opens his great treatise with the significant 
verse : 

'The meaning of the Vedas is elucidated by the Smritis, 
Itihasas and Puranas. 

By the Smritis the menning of the former part (Purva 
Kandum) is elucidated, by the other two the meaning of the 
latter part (Uttara Kandam) is elucidated,’ 

It should be staled at the outset that there is no question 
here at all of borrowing ideas from any source outside the 
Hindu fold. Although U'elve centuries of Christian tradition 
had been in existence in his days, our Acarya was entirely 
unafiected by it. This is not the occasion for proving this 
statement which may appear to be dogmatic. 

Firmly convinced as he was that the Itihasas and Puranas 
arc the expositors of the Veda, our author takes these and 
the devotional literature of the Alwars as his authority and 
distils their essence into his renounod doctrine of Prapa//i. 

Moksha Sastram (as the doctrine of salvation is called in 
Vaisnava theology) is divided into two parts — Tattvaparam 
and Upasanajiaram, I'ho former, which describes the 
constitution of the three verities forming the very basis of 
Visistadwaitic metaphysics, is the main theme of Ta((va- 
trayam ; and the latter which defines the course of conduct 
demanded by such a coiistitulion is dealt with by ‘Sri Vacana 
Bhusanaiu.’ 

The three tattvas discussed in Taltvalrayam are Matter, 
consisting of BU(jda satva, misra sat va and satva sunya ; jiva 
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divided into nitya, mukta and badda and IsvarS. Salvation 
is to be understood as signifying the union of jiva w'ith Idvara 
after overcoming the obstacles raised by prakrti. This view 
of salvation is strikingly symbolised in one of the important 
incidents in Bhagavata Purana. Kukmini, on the eve of her 
marriage with Sri Krisna, performs the famous Gouri Puja. 
Gouri is here identified with prakrti, llukniini with the jIva 
and Krisna with Isvara. 'I he worship is an invocation to 
prakj'ti to keep out of the path of the jlva*s union with Isvara. 

For the achievement of such union the means prescribed by 
the Veda (when understood aright) is prapatti or saranagati, 
and it is this prapatti that is expounded by our Acarya. 

Before dealing with the theory of salvation advanced by 
Lokacarya let us analyse his views on sin and suffering. 
The problems of sin and suffering arc tackled by all religions, 
but it is claimed that Christianity alone has solved them. 

Dr. Shepherd in his recent book on 'Sin, Suffering and 
God’ deals with the problem and ns his interpretation of 
the life of Jesus is thoroughly modern in its dci)cndcnce on 
currtnt physical, biological and jisychological theories, it 
may be very briefly summarised here as the most represen- 
tative exposition of contemporary Christian view. 

The implicit faith in the law of causality as being utterly 
inviolable has penetrated the realm of theology and from the 
time of the apostles down to our own day the moral law has 
been interpreted in a narrow and rigid sense. It holds 
supreme sway over the whole of creation ; even God cannot 
interfere with it. So sin must be punished. The actions 
of the sinner should work themselves out into their natural 
consequences. Man must suffer in his body and mind for 
all his evil deeds. How then is he to be saved ? 'What 
shall deliver me out of the body of this death ? I thunk 
God through Jesus Christ our Lord’ says St Paul. The death 
of Christ on the cross has, therefore, been interpreted as* 
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signifying a ransom that He paid for rescuing man, or as 
an act of vicarious penitence. 

But men have now become suspicious of the law of 
causality and consequently suspicious of the prevalent theories 
of punishment also. Besides man is not wholly responsible 
for his sins. Psychology and biology have established that 
heredity, environment, the sub-cotiscious mind etc., are 
powerful factors in shaping his conduct, ‘Furthermore’ 
mankind even corporately is not responsible for its environ- 
ment, it nature, its tendency to sin. Indeed, in a measurei their 
responsibility seems to be God’s. ^ 

Hence a fresh interpretation of the Gospel teaching is 
needed to satisfy the demands of the modern mind. If evo- 
lution is a fact, as it undoubtedly is, then God ought to 
have been aware even at the beginning of the existence of 
those factors which gradually developed into the elements — 
free will in man and the good and the bad in the environment 
— which while making for the grow*th of the moral perso- 
nality also paved the w ay for the possibility of sinning. God 
was aw are of those elements and lie met the situation in 
His characteristically divine manner with an unbounded love 
and grace. 

The cross is a symbol of the unfathomable grace and for- 
giveness of God. God’s love demands nothing in return, 
^It is a love that has no personal resentment, no retaliatory 
spirit towards the sinners, even where there is no rei)ontance. 
Love does not meet the refusal of itself with hostility. The 
attitude of God to men yet in their sins is one of unchanging, 
Gver seeking love. God’s love is a love of a new quality. 
Love that cuurtod, faced, endured, what it could have avoided 
in order to manifest itself, love that deliberately sought to 
share the sorrow and sulToriiig that are the result and accom- 
paniment of sin, in order that thereby it might save the 
sinner.' 
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‘In Jesus crucified we see Qod Himself revealed in His 

relation to the great human problem of sin and sufifering 

God’s love, just in proportion as the wrong committed 
is a wrong done to itself, only reacts against it with free 
forgiveness.’ 

^uch in brief is Dr. Shepherd’s interpretation of the 
parables of the Good Shc]iherd. the Good Samaritan, the 
Prodigal Son ; of Christ’s relations with the oiitcastcs of 
society : and of the most marvellous judgment which Jesus 
pronounced on the conduct of the woman taken in adultery : 

'Neither do I coudemn thee.’ 

'I came not to judge the world, but to save the world.’ 

Hut. and this is the most surprising thing, it required 19 
centuries of Christian indoctrination, a whole host of theo- 
logians, and above all a world-devastating war to open the 
eyes of the West to a truth which, more than 600 years ago 
was preached in unmistakable words by Lokdearya. 

In sutras 381 and 382 which open the fourth part of 
Vacana Bhusanam our author says : 

'Vaikuntanatha feels strangely dissatisfied although he is 
surrounded by nityas and muktas. Just as a father docs not 
feel completely happy in the midst of the many sons who are 
always with him, but longs for the return of that one who is 
in exile, so also the Divine Father longs passionately for the 
return of sinning badclas. We may deny Him ; wo may 
spurn Him away from us ; we may cause Him untold pain, 
yet He pursues us with infinite love, lie is not to be turned 
away by the most heinous sins we commit. He is jealously 
guarding over us and if in the midst of our wicked life wo 
perchance do unintentionally some kind deed pleasing to Him, 
He gives us full credit fur it. His love docs not demand any 
return’. 

Lokaenrya also points out that this aspect of Divine lovo 
is expounded in the Hth chapter of Pancarutra. Rudra tells 
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Nanuja that the nigraha and anugraha qualities of Idvara aro 
the two means of salvation for man. 'Imagine* ho says, 'a 
traveller who keeps his bag under a tree and goes a short 
distance. In his absence thieves grab the bag, but the 
moment the rightful owner returns and lays his hand on it 
the robbers vanish into thin air.* Similarly the moment the 
mercy of Ood descends on the sinner (without the latter 
deserving it) his sins vanish, and he becomes a Mukta*. 

Comment is needless on these refreshingly original and 
modern views on the love of Qod. 

What then should man do in order to make it possible for 
Is vara to approach him and claim him. Man should do 
prapa(./.i or saranagati. Ho should completely and unreser- 
vedly surrender himself to the Divine will. 

Wc have already menlionod that salvation is a gift from 
Qod ; it should now be noted that this gift is made through 
a mediator or acarya who opens the eyes of the badda to the 
truth and thus befits him to receive Divine mercy. In pra- 
pa//.i the soul in bondage jwinsivcly expects to be saved by 
God’s kripa. Of karma, jnana, bhakti and prapa/(.i margas 
prescribed for attaining salvation, the last is the only one 
consistent with the ])rira(an(ryam of the soul. 

When wc study the lives of such great prapannas as Sitii, 
Drnupadi, Gajeiidra, Vibhishana, llama. Lnxmana, Kakasura 
and Darmapiitras wo find that the prapa((i marga may be 
pursued by men of all castes, in all places and at all times. 
Ceremonial cleanliness is not dcninndod of a prapaima. But 
there is one rigorous condition to be observed. The prapanna 
should not got into a frame of mind in which he would feel 
that by his prapatti he has a right to demand the gift of 
God. He should not become sclf'censcious lest the efficacy 
of his prapatti should be nullified. Lokficarya takes infinite 
pains to prove that the essence of prapatti consists in its 
not being a s^hanam. In sutra 32 he says, Trapatti viewed 
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as a mean^ (or cause) of salvation is like an infant son de- 
iiiauding a document from his father that he would maintain 
him/ 

IT, 115. 'Apart from prapatti, certain other means for 
salvation have been prescribed, namely, karma, jfiana and 
bhakti. 1'hose should be discarded not because they are 

difficult or irnppussible for ordinary men, but because they 

are inconsistent \Yith the Svarupa of Ood/ (The truth of 
this is established by the incident which resulted in Sri 

Krisiia's utterance of the famous carama sloka in t!ie 

Gita.) 

II, 129-1*11. 'Just as a mother loves her sons who are 
defective of limb, as well as those who are whole in body, 
so does Ood love the satvika, the rajasi and the tamasi alike.’ 
'His love for the erring sons is thousandfold greater than 
the love of the mother. In His ceaseless anxiety to redeem 
them, He has devised means suited to their res|iectivc status. 
Of such means prapatti is the most suitable for us.’ 

II, 136. 'An apparent obstacle might be raised here. 
Is it proper to throw the whole burden on Ood and live in a 
state of utter inaction ? Should not the prapanna do some- 
thing to please God ?’ 

Our answer is, if the prapanna attempts to propitiate 
Jsvaia, then his efforts should be commensurate with the 
immensity of God's qualities. As this is manifestly impossible, 
it is enough if the sinner attains the prai>attic state of mind. 

II. 139. ‘Isvara is satisfied with very little. When Sri 
Erisna visited Dritarastra as the ambassador of the Pan- 
davas, the mighty king desired to give Him a fitting recep- 
tion, but Sanjaya pointed out tho futility of his attempts 
and said, ‘The Lord would be well pleased if His feet were 
washed with water.* 

II, 148. 'Although Isvura is a Svatantrin, yet He exhibits 

His paratantryam in His relations with His devotees. In His 
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infinite mercy He lets Himself be bound by those prapannaa 
who have sought lliia as their sole refuge.’ 

II, 177. ‘The prapaima should on no account attempt to 
seek any benefit through his own etlorts. He should pas- 
sivcly receive those that are given to him by the Lord.* 

(I he so called benefits received through self-effort may 
prove in the end to be ruinous to the soul.) 

[In a short paper it is not possible to do justice to the great 
work of Lokacarya. Such important topics as the characteris- 
tics of the acarya, the relationship between the guru and 
his sisya and the daily practical conduct of prapannas have 
not even been touched upon. Yet the few sutras that have 
been discussed point to the unmistakable conclusion that our 
Acarya has succeeded in extracting the essence of the Vedas 
through the Itihasfis and Puraims. The work, ‘Sri Vacana 
bhusanam,’ deserves to bo known much more widely than 
it is at present.] 



A Review of Leuba*s Studies in 
Religion and Mysticism. 

By 

O. Hanumantha Rao. 

I^uba’s studies in religion and mysticism have attracted 
much attention in recent years. It has been felt by many 
that they have definitely proved once for all that religion and 
mysticism are illusory rather than objective. But a close 
examination of them makes it clear that his efforts at redu- 
cing religion and mysticism to the status of illusions are not 
as successful as they are supposed to be. Considered as 
psychological studios of religion and mysticism they are open 
to serious shortcomings. It is the object of this paper to 
refer to three of them. They are : (I). Confusion of stand- 
points; (2). Bias of Abnormal psychology; (3). Incorrect analysis 
and characterisation of religious experience as experience, 

I. Confusion of standpoints : — Lcuba’s studies are 
professedly psychological but their assuniptions and arguments 
arc not infrequently metaphysical. As a psychologist, it is his 
business to describe religious experiences as fully and accu- 
rately as possible and to bring out their distinctive character 
as religious experiences. Evaluating them or inquiring into 
their objectivity or validity falls outside the scope of his 
task. Asa strict p.sychoIogist, he should confine himself to 
a positive study of religion and mysticism, but he very often 
strays away from it. When we are expecting him to analyse 
religious experience psychologically, we find him actually 
engaged in asserting that it is essentially illusory. Ho him- 
self becomes conscious of this tendency and when the question 
of the ultimate validity of religious cxijcricncc is cicurly in 
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sight, he declares that such a question lies outside his domain 
To this open declaration of his is opposed his metaphysical 
conclusion that religion has no objectivity. From this it 
is clear that though he is not prepared to argue metaphysi- 
cally he has not the least hesitation in assuming a metaphysi- 
cal conclusion. This makes him doubly blameworthy: 
firstly, because he does not coniine himself to the psycholo- 
gical point of view which he clearly professes and secondly, 
because he fights shy of metaphysical argument even though 
his assertion demands it. 

As though to silence the qualms of his conscience, he now 
and then breaks into metaphysical argument. But this docs 
not go far enough. It confines itself to i)roving the absurdities 
of a crude anthropomorphic God of popular religion ; it leaves 
untouched the God that thinking men have espoused. He docs 
admit however, once in his book on mysticism that it is 
possible for religion to be consistent with science and philo- 
sophy. But this adniishion, on his part, affects in no way 
either the main argument or conclusion of his books. For, 
ho docs not lake into account the serious attempts at reconcil- 
ing religion with science and philosophy such as those of Plato 
and Plotinus, Spinoza and Hegel. Nor docs ho dwell upon 
the Upaiiisads or the systems of Vedanta though he makes a 
show of his knowledge of Indian mysticism by devoting to 
its exposition a whole chapter. His treatment of Indian 
inysticisin is a gross caricuture. For him, Indian myslicism is 
merely Yoga and “the philusi>phieal foundation of this Yoga is 
Yedantic metaphysics.’ - These are fartco elementary mistakes 
to be committed even by an European. Thus his documentary 
study of occidental as w ell as oriental literature on mysticism 

1. The Psycholo^ of Mysticisnu p. 304. “As this is a scientific 
enquiry we can discuss neither the nature of the metaphysical arguments 
nor their degree of validity'*. 

2. The Psychology of Religious MysHcisnu p. 7. 
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is far too incomplete for his study to rank as science. The 
strong point of science is the emphasis it lays on relevant 
data, both positive and negative, those that support one’s 
hypothesis as well as those that are opposed to it. It is just 
here that Lcuba s studies arc w'eakest; they lay him open to 
the fallacy of non observation. He takes into consideration 
only such facts as satisfy his bias and ignores such as do not 
suit him. 

2. The bias of Abnormal Psychology : 

It is not merely a metaphysical bias that vitiates his studies: 
they are vitiated by the bias of abnormal psychology that 
Lcuba brings to bear U]ion it. In recent times, it is not 
uncommon for psychologists to bring the bias that they have 
acquired in one department of study to bear upon others 
clearly different from it. The studies of Freud are noted for 
this vicious tendency and Leuha’s studies add further exam- 
ples of it. The concepts of repression, suggestion, obsession 
an<l delusion that are valuable in the study of abnormal 
experiences are made to do extra-duty in the field of the 
normal ami healthy. Leuba has made excellent use of them 
in analysing abnormal religious experiences and in showing 
them to be diseases of the mind rather than divine revelations. 
By showing that such experiences are didusional he thinks 
that he has proved that all religion is a delusion and that all 
mysticism is a ilelusion. He is here committing what is called 
the ‘‘particularistic fallacy”. In addition to this there is in 
evidence the fallacy of non-observation also. In quoting cases 
of mystic experience, he cleverly confines himself to the sickly 
forms of it and avoids altogether the more robust and intell- 
ectual types of it. 

3. Incorrect Analysis and characterisation of Religious 
Experience. 

Leuba is taken up so much with the abnormalities of 
religious exjjerience that he is hardly able to spare himself 
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for the treatment of the normal and healthy features of reli- 
gion. And when he comes to this task, he finds that there 
is nothing distinctive of religious experience as experience. 
His reasons for looking upon religious experience as devoid 
of anything distinctive are three : (i). The religious emotion 
is a compound emotion and hence there is nothing specific 
about it. (ii). Between the feeling of dependence upon Wall 
Street, upon a mistress, upon a father, upon Yahve or upon 
the Absolute, there exists no introspective difference su£Scient 
to make the distinction possible, (iii). If we distinguish 
between them, "it is not because the feeling in each case is 
qualitatively different, but because the objects are clearly dis- 
tinguishable’.’* All three of them ai*o assumptions which are 
not borne out by facts, i. To argue that a compound emotion 
has nothing distinctive about it l)ecanse it is a compound emo- 
tion is very much like arguing that water which is a compound 
of hydrogen and oxygen has no specific qualities simply because 
it can be resolved into elements. Leuba is here subject to 
the vicious tendency that is prominent in certain contempo- 
rary scientists, of reducing phenomena of one science into 
terms of another science. The {wychologists are trying to 
reduce the religious, the moral, the aesthetic experiences into 
purely psychological terms and to deny of them everything 
distinctive. Similarly, the biologists arc trying to reduce 
psychology into a branch of biology and the chemists, in their 
turn, are attempting to annex biology into their own domain. 
The physicist likewise trios to reduce chemistry into physics ; 
finally the mathematician wants to reduce everything 
into more equations. 

ii. Nor docs introsjjcctioii support Louba’s contention. 
The introspection of psychologists like ]\[cDoiigall gives a 
different account of religious experience. According to him the 


3 - Psychological Study of Religion^ p. 37. 
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emotion of reverence vrhicfa Leuba wrongly brings under 
affective experience^ is conative in character. It is a quater- 
nary compound emotion involving wonder, negative self-feeling, 
fear and gratitude as distinguished from awe which is a 
ternary compound of wonder, negative self-feeling and fear 
and from admiration which is a binary compound of wonder 
and negative felf-feeling. If the above analysis of McDougall 
is acceptable, Leuba s contention that the religious emotion 
is not distinguishable in subjective terms, falls to the ground. 

iii. His view that we discriminate one kind of feeling of 
dependence from another on the basis of the difference in the 
nature of their objects, is equally untrue. By making the nature 
of the object the distinguishing feature of emution, he is attrU 
bating to it a cognitive function which it docs not invariably 
have. As McDougall correctly points out, “the eniotionHl 
qualities signify to us primarily not the nature of things, but 
our impulsive reactions to things.” “In this way they aro 
subjective rather than objective; their function primarily is 
cognitive not of the object but of the subject, of the state or 
activity of the organism.”* If as Leuba tells us the distin- 
guishing mark of an emotion were the nature of the object^ 
the religious emotion should have only one kind of object. 
But this is not the case. It may be excited oven in the absence 
of the appropriate religious object, just as fear may be excited 
by a stimulus other than an object of danger which is its 
appropriate stimulus. Just as hunger may be excited by the 
ring of a bell, even so the religious emotion may be evoked 
by a mere building, a stone pillar or a mere mark. This 
clearly proves that the mere fact that a religious emotion 
has been roused offers no guarantee that (what is usually 

4. Emotion as McDougall has clearly proved is conative rather 
than affective in character. 

5. An Ouiltm oj Psychology, p. 326. 
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considered as) an appropriate object is there as its stimulus. 

As Hocking very aptly points out “the misinterpretation 
of mysticism here in qustion is due to the fact that what is a 
psychological report (a true one) is taken as a metaphysical 
statement (and a false one). From the fact that one’s ez|:)eri- 
ence of Qod is *one, immediate and ineffable’ it does not 
follow that God Himself is one, immediate and ineffable-**It 
is true that this inference from the nature of the experience to 
the nature of its object is here of the closest order and it 
is also true that many a mystic has committed himself to that 

inference. But it is possible and necessary to reject it.” 

“I judge then that the marks commonly attributed to the 
mystic absolute are in the first place so many contributions 
to mystic psychology,”® 

These quotations from Hocking that we have here employed 
to criticise Lcuba arc just those that Leuba hinself has chosen 
to prove that Hocking repudiates mysticim. Merely because 
Hocking has shown that many a mystic h.'ia taken a mere 
illusion for a fact it does not follow that he holds that every 
mystic commits the same fallacy. From th<' fact that Hocking 
h^is shown that somo mystics go wrong it docs not follow as 
Lcuba seems to think it docs, that Hocking looks upon every 
mystic as going wrong. From the fiict that Mocking asserts 
that the mystic experience in itself is no guarantee to its 
validity, it does not follow th«at mystic experience is necessa- 
rily invalid. In order to become valid it must square with 
reason. Hocking icpudiatcs such as are not consistent with 
reason, not every form of mystic experience. 

There is yeb another false conclusion that Lcuba draws 
from Hockings’s statements. From Hocking s statement that 
the “That” of mystic experience has no meaning until 
interpreted, Leuba draws the conclusion that the immediately 

6. The meaning of Mind as seen through Its Psychology of Religion, 
N. S. XXI. 1912. p. 44. 
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given in ecstacy is no longer isolated ns a unique experi- 
ence ...••• and in the search for God, no ix)sition of vantage 
might be claimed on behalf of it. Mystic intuition, epis- 
temologically considered, is of the same status as other forms 
of immediate experience but its content is different and the 
emotional qualities connected with it are also different. 
Hence what it reveals is not irrelevent to the search for God. 
It is more relcvent to the quest of the divine than the 
contents of other intuitions, though in respect of its validity 
it is on a par with other intuitions. 

On the whole Hooking's standpoint is both psychologically 
and metaphysically more sound than that of Leuba who 
brings to bear upon the study of religion and mysticism 
neither the insight nor the impartiality that a scientific study 
of religion demands. 



Ethical Relativity and its Bearing on 
“Sittlichkeit” 

Bt 

M. S. Srinivasal Sarma. 

If the keynote of the Zeitgeist today is uncurbed indivi- 
dualisnii unbridled subjectivism, unrestricted passion for 
change and revolution and inordinate lust for new sensations, 
then the correct antidote to its pernicious influence is to bring 
home to the minds of all, the essential nature of morality, 
namely, mores. Customs, manners and usages are not merely 
habitual ways of acting ; they are ways approved by society. 
In a genuine sense all morals are merely customs that matter. 
Morality is the unique feature which develops simultaneously 
with the consciousness of human beings, and becomes an 
essential condition for the existence of the individual as well 
as that of the community. Morality therefore is our social 
attitude towards the human environment ; and character 
which is the goal of ethical conduct, means the power of social 
agency, the organised capacity for social functioning. Duty or 
Dharma which '^holds'* society together in integrated unity 
resides in the individual, but arises in society, and works for 
social solidarity. The inter-personal relation whether it is com- 
munal or national is always essentially a moral relation. The 
self is not an isolated atom, but is comprehensiblo only as 
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a member of society. Man is what he is because of and in 
virtue of the community. It is his social significance that 
makes life valuable to him ; and it is the emptiness of social 
content that makes life worthless and drives him to suicide. 
The child inherits everything valuable from the race before 
it comes into the world ; and its long period of infancy con- 
sisting of about twenty years is spent in assimilating from 
society the system of knowledge, the code of morals, and the 
form of religion which are indis])ensablQ to its development 
as a full blown personality. That is the say, as Hegel puts 
it *'Each of us has been suckled at the breast of the 
Universal Ethos.” 

Similarly a group survives according to its unity and 
power, according to the ability of its memhers for common 
ends. Despite the interesting adventures of the Nictzscheans 
and ultra-individualists, all conceptions of morality have always 
revolved about the good of the whole, and the norm of con- 
duct in every case is taken to be the welfare of the group. 
Morality always comes to us in the concrete, and is relative 
to, and dependent on the conditions of the social group of 
which we are members. And the criterion which settles for 
us what our specific duties are is to be found in the customs 
and traditions which embody the co<lifications of law-givcrs 
and the actual experiences and rational convictions of countless 
generations of men. The Germans have a very suggestive 
term to express this characteristic function of morality, namely, 
aittlichkeit which Fichte defines as those principles of conduct, 
which regulate people in their relations to each other, and 
have become a habit and second nature at the stage of culture 
and of which therefore they arc not explicitly conscious. 
Sittlichkoit thus comprises the social conventions and rules 
of manners, and is the source of instruction regarding conduct, 
without which the individual would be practically helpless in 
determining the right courses of action in various situations. 
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It holds before him certain possible aspects of the act, and 
warns him against taking a selfish and narrow point of view. 
It guides him in his thinking by suggesting to him the impor- 
tant considerations for which he should be on the look-out. 

The good is what will profoundly satisfy us, what will 
yield us abiding satisfaction in respect of the totality of our 
needs and desires ; and what has come down to us by way of 
knowledge and art and social organisation is a mighty help to 
us in our efforts towards the good. The whole of man's life, 
all its purposes, meaning and value receive their tone and 
color from the ideals, institutions and moral habits among 
which his life develops. The influences of heredity, education 
and social living are embodied in the sittlichkcit. Human 
beings do not drop from the blue skies all on a sudden. 'L'hoy 
are born with particular aptitudes and in a particular environ- 
ment ; and they generally And their sphere of activity more 
or less clearly marked out for them by the sittlichkcit. The 
mental and mural habits of children are shaped in the atmos- 
phere of sittlic hkcit ; and they ultimately bccuine full members 
of the group interested in its solidarity and ready to do their 
part in maintaining and promoting its welfare, 

Bradley points out that '*the wise.^t men of antiquity have 
given judgment that wisdom and virtue consists in living 
agreeably to the ethos of one’s people”. lie even goes to 
the extent of asserting that ‘ the man who seeks to have a 
higher morality than that of his world is on the threshold 
of immorality”. This truth requires to be brought home to 
the minds of the ultra-reformers of the modern day who pose 
as champions of a new ethic 1 Society is an unconscious and 
gradual formation ; it is characterised by inevitable unity and 
continuity in its evolution. It conserves in its sittlichkcit 
the achievements of the past and the unrealised aspirations 
of the future. It is fortunate for progress that this is so ; 
without these rules, each would be thrown on his own resources 
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of reason nnd experience. Such a course would quickly 
reduce social life to chaos. Again if every one had to start 
anew to frame all his ideals and make his laws, we should be 
in as melancholy a plight morally as we should be intellec- 
tually if we had to build each science afresh. The fundamental 
safeguards which the sittlichkeit provides against individual 
impulse and passion, the conditions of close association, inter- 
dependence and mutual sympathy which the group affords, 
the habituation to certain lines of conduct valued by the group 
— all this is the root on w'hich the stem and flower of persona- 
lity naturally grow and thrive. As Bradley says “the morality 
already existing ready to hand in laws, institutions, social 
usiiges, moral opinions and feelings is the element in which the 
young arc to ho brought up. It is not wrong, it is a duty to 
take the best there is and to live up to the best. We should 
consider whether the encouraging oneself in having opinions 
of one’s own in the sense of thinking differently from the world 
on moral subjects be not, in any person other than a heaven- 
born prophet, sheer self-conceit.'* 

Psychologists tell us that the integrity and the sanity of 
the individual are entirely dependent on the vitality and 
continuity of his memory. Even the smallest injury to memo- 
ry results immediately in incipient insanity. In the same 
way, to break sharply with the past is to court social amnesia 
which means the death of society and the extinction of its 
culture. The sanity and the unity of the group consists in the 
continuity of its traditions. The saving of a great legacy of 
culture, the maintenance of the best racial type, the welfare 
of succeeding generations must be guided by a sobering inten- 
sity of purpose and a profound sense of responsibility. The 
lesson of this line of argument for us is that we should not 
insulate ourselves against Ahc living stream of thought and 
action that is our heritage, the right a.ssimiIation of which 
alone can give us strength. 
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But it should not be imagined that it is proposed to put up 
a reactionary plea against any progress. That would be neither 
desirable nor possible. But the path of progress is not the 
Nietz>cheiin programme of moral revolution, but the safe and 
steady path of reconstructing and re-intTpreting moral ideals 
and principles in the light of varied experiences and new 
circumstances. Satura non facit saLtura, Even if it were 
desirable to cut ourselves adrift from the past and strike out 
uu untramtiielled course, we should soon find that it is abso- 
lutely impossible to do so. A society, as John Morley sa\^s, can 
only pursue its normal course by means of a certain progression 
of changes ; and these have a definite origin and ordered 
antecedents, and are in a direct relation with ihe past. 

In our country we fine! the norm of conduct which is at 
once objective, all-satisfying, and universal in the ideal of 
Dharnia evolved by the Vedic religion whi'-h guarantees the 
highest object of man both in this worlil and in the next. Every 
nation has its own personality, fhe set t)f insMintio'is, virtues, 
rights and duties peculiar to it constiMiios its individuality, 
its unique personality. L'he liinilu ideal of life based on 
Dharmic lines is the unique achievement of this country, and 
should bo our prott?cting anchor in the welter of revolutions 
and miasma of changes. It is a living trailition, and has 
helped ns to evolve our own culture and guaranteed its conti- 
nuity. It is the living past, and is being worked out afresh 
ami recreated by the free activity of its best exponents and 
revered savants. It is therefore no rigid staniiard but only a 
stage, in the realis.ition of the ultimate end. It is a standard 
that moves with every inoveinent of the human spirit, that 
adapts itself t«> all groii])s of ciren instances. M an u says that 
there arc four essential characteristics pertaining to all right 
actions, namely, conformity to holy s'riptnrcs, the codes of 
laws and the conduct of respectable ]H'rsons, and that whicli 
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ia liked by oneself : 

%f?f: w fit: fwnnant: i 

'Ihe Hindu thinkers are convinced that \\e have to depend 
entirely on the Holy Scriptures fur establishing Dharma and 
Brahman. The organisation of society is in accordance with 
eternal moral principles. Therefore the Gita affirms that the 
Ib'criptures should be our authority in determining what 
ought to be done and what not, and that we ought to work in 
the world according to the ordinances of the Sastias : 

rfwrssm' iwnir'-fi i 

But it should he remembered that the ethos of a people 
ia not a stationary thing. It develops by the constant effort 
of the best members of the community to reach n higher 
standard of life than that in which they find themselves. In 
every society we have a set of people — the chosen fi w — who 
are the best exponents of the culture and ideals of that 
community. They have no vested interests ; their main 
concern is the welfare of society. They are not only the 
custodians of achieved culture, but the ready sponsors to the 
forward march of that society in every direction j and it is 
to them that its individual members look for light, life, and 
guidance. They are called the Aptas (^H ) whose state- 
ments bear the stamp of prarnann { Tmm ) authoritative 
statements. They see into the life of things, and are great 
fountain-heads of spiritual wisdom, 'fhey arc the inspired 
teMchors of humanity who through years of self-restraint and 
self-culture so purified their intellectual and moral nature 
as to recognise in their fulness and glory the invisible spiri- 
tual realities around. 'I hey are the true reformers, sinco 
hy spiritual intuition they see things bub crterviitatis : 
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He who is devoted to his duties devoid of attachment, 
free from hatred, revered by the good — such a person is to 
be known as an Apta ; and to them belongs tho glorious 
privilege of effecting the necessary and salutory reforms 
calculated to ailvance society in every direction. 

The influence of the personal example of great men well- 
vorsed in Sastras and statements of Kish is constitute the 
authoritative guide an<l inspiration to point out to us the 
path of moral doing : 

^ UipSRTO* « 

Whatsoever a groat nmn docth, that other men also do ; 
the standard he settoth up, by that the people go. Thus 
the respousihility of effecting sane and necessary reforms 
rests on these natural loaders. It needs the alchemy of 
personal lives of these great leaders to transmute the lead 
of old ideas into the gold of compelling motives, to get the 
dream out of the dead pages of the long-lost past into the 
realm of everyday livincr. We must at every stage be prepared 
for trnnsvaluation of values, but shi uid on that account never 
lose hold of tho eternal verities and abiding truths. It is 
the habitmles of thought and action of the best representa- 
tives of the community which organise into the sittlichkeit 
and serve as the criterion of everyday conduct. That is 
why Tiruvalluvar, the great 'raiiiil Moralist proclaims that 
wisdom consists in acting according to the ways of the world ; 
but he took care to point out that the world is not the vulgar 
crowd represented by Mrs. Grundy. 

Thus if a man is to know what is right, he shouM have 
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imbibed by precept, example, and experience the spirit of his 
community, its general and special beliefs as to right and 
wrong. The individinil has to grasp the meaning of these 
customs over and above the bare fact of their existence and 
has to guide himself by their true value and significance. 
Therefore when Bradley asks us to realise ourselves in our 
''station and its duties*’ because "there is nothing better nor 
anything higher or more beautiful than it," what he wants 
us to do is to identify ourselves with our society and its 
sittlichkcit. ft is a fact that nobody can realise himself as 
a perfect man without trying to he a perfect member of his 
society. ^lorality requires us to cultivate equality of treat- 
ment, community of interests and impartiality of regard. So 
when Bradley condemns the man who is in advance of the 
sittlichkcit as being already inimoral. what ho intends to say 
is that we must first try to be as good as our world, and 
after that we may seek to make it better. 

The Hindu thinkers wore not ignf>rnnt of the essentially 
mobile and progressive nature of .••ociety. ’J’hcy knew that 
change was the primal law nf life ; hut they were wise enough 
to emphasise that the path of progress iini>t he evolutionary, 
and never revolutionary. 'I’he ideals of jirogressivc society ainl 
mobile s<^ ial order are ho]«ily and coiier('tely emhodii'd in 
the conception of oga-Ksln iiia.” which is ]M>rsonally 
guaranteed by God in the Gita. Y»ga is y)rf)gn^ss, and ksheina 
is ord' T The one connotes steady growth and progressive 
realisation of the goal, and the other signifies the conservation 
of what has been achieved. Sri Sankara in his comiiientary 
on this verse in the Gita says that. Yoga means the 
acquisition of what is not on hand and Kshema as 
the preservation of it. 'J bus it is wrong to think that 
we are tied down to an effete, dead antideluvinn tradition. 
Ours is a inoving, grov irig, de veloping ideal of all round social 
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development. The moral act is that which sustains the whole 
complex system of social values ; and the sittlichkcit enables 
the individual to have the insight and inspiration how best to 
order his own life in the service of the highest ideal ; and let os 
leave to the Aptas, the great luminaries and the best exponents 
of the moral culture of the race the most difficult and onerous 
task of the legitimate criticism and the necessary transfor- 
mation of the sittlichkcit. Let us therefore not be in a hurry 
to etl'ect changes in our moral system just for the sake of 
change. Progress is not the intrinsic quality of changes ; nor 
is it inevitable. It can come about only by long range think- 
ing, sublime vision, and determined effurb. Change may be 
for good ; it may also be for bad. There is no inherent 
principle of betterment in the evolution of the universe, 
Swami Vivekananda, who knows what he is 8i)eaking about, 
is fully aware of the abiding worth of our moral principles 
and their permanent value for social advancement when he 
says that *‘VVe must revive the old laws of the Rishis, We 
must initiate the whole peo])le into the codes of our old Manu 
and Yrijiiavalkya with a few modifications here and there 
to adjust them to the changed circumstances of the time." 
The fact is that a groat moral system like that of ours has 
tlio means of reforming itself from within. No nation can 
grow into greatness by .accepting and following the ideals 
and methods which arc not essentially indigenous. The Hindu 
ideal of life is constructed on unimpeachable psychological 
and metaph 3 -sical foumlations, and is through and through 
social in import and value. Hharma, Vairagya, and Jiifina 
arc the most cherished Avatchwords of the Hii du ethical system. 
They furnish the key to the understanding of the moral con- 
duct, and constitute the basic foundation for the growth of 
social virtues and personal goodness, ami contribute eiToctivoly 
to the solidaiity and the enduring welfare of the community. 



Identity as a Postulate of Knowledge. 

Bt 

Aduar Chandra Das. 

Lecturer, Calcutta University. 

Some take identity as synonymous with exact resemblance, 
and for them numerical difTerence is not so important. Taking 
for instance, two peas occupying two distinct positions in apace, 
if we find that they roacTuhle ea«^h other in all other respects 
except in their positions, they are to bo taken as identical. Ono 
and the same point of space cannot he occupied by two things 
at the same time.* And as the two peas exist at distinct 
positions, they are diflferent. If they bo difTorent, how can 
they be identical t It may be urged that difference in res- 
pect of position is indifferent to identity, whicdi consists in 
otherwise exact resemblance. But this impli(?s that we can 
drive a wedge between ‘that’ and ‘what* of a thing. When 
Ave perceive anything we ]iercoivo a dcdinite fact, as attachcfil 
to a delinite point of space. If the sensibh* facts are dis- 
tinguished, it is not in virtue of their contentH— complexes of 
qualities and relations morrdy — but by both the contemt ainl 
existence, that and what, which, in combination, constitute the 
thinghood of a thing. Further, wo can see through the theory, 
if we take into consideration the distinction botween two sets of 
situations, namely, the two jiosit.ions, one self-same thing 
occuj)ics in succession, and the two positions, occupied by two 
tilings, at the same, brjtween whom there may he the highest 
degree of resemblance. ^I’he latter set cannot bo reduced to the 
former. In the latter, the two- ness of tho two cannot bo 

♦Spaii.il positions are not hy theiriscives exclusive. CipiJOsitioii js 
gener itecl through the collaboration of time-element with space indica- 
ting a very intimate connection between space and lime. 
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eliminated by abstracting from the spatial determination, 
and without this reduction, we cannot approach identity, by 
the way of mere exact resemblance. 

Some logicians state the principle in the form, *oncc true, 
always true, once false, always false.* ‘True’ and ‘False* are 
relevant only to judgments. On the face of it the dictum 
may appear to be untenable. I judge in a particular situa- 
tion, for instance, 'There is a snalce' Now this judgment 
may be true in this one situation, but it may be false in 
another. Mut this objection is supcrhcial and does n it touch 
the main point. It can be pinted out that there is nothing 
like a judgment in isolation from its relevant content, floating 
on our mind*8 surface, so that we may fix on the self-same 
judgment on diflforent occasions. Ajutlgmont, as a psychical 
fact possesses individuality, and the iinlividuality of a judgment 
is dct«irmiiie(l by the imlividuality of the fact or facts referred 
to. So the so-called i<lentity of a judgment, on two occa- 
sions or more, is merely sameness in semblance. For the 
ditVoroncG of the contents will distinguish the juflgments which 
may ap]Kar to be identical in torm. Even in the case of 
similar facts, it is not that the selfsame jiidgmcnt is repealed. 
1 perceive ‘Fire,* for instance, in two contexts, and pass the 
judgments, — There is a tire,’ on the two occasions. Bub fire 
in one context is not the same Arc as in the other ? And 
though here I am using the same form of assertion, yet 
beneath ihis surfMce-sameness, there is ilitYerence, as determi- 
ned by tho differing individuality of the cases of ‘Fire’ in the 
two contexts. Bub it does not mean that a Jinlgment is lost 
into nothingness as s*)oii as it is passed. It, in fact, persi.sts 
in the furm of memory -judgjiient. Thus the falsification of 
a judgment is effecttnl through the mediation of memory. 
But here all these are of no importance. Now in the light 
of the anahsis we can read the dictum under discussion and 
fiml that what tho theorists mean by it is simply- this that 
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if a judgment is true, it is true, if it is false, it is false and 
it is a truism, but it is not to be on that score discarded as 
trash. The dictum simply brings out the timclessncss of 
the determination in a judgment, which follows from the very 
relation of incompatibility bctweon truth and falsity. The 
dictum as in itself is an expression of something quite reason- 
able, in regard to judgment. But it is too narrow to be 
taken as the formulation of the principle of identity, which 
does not pertain to judgment alone. To take it to be so is 
to confuse between a particular case of application of the 
principle, and the principle itself. 

'i here is, however, a different approach to the situation. 
The Principles are taken as the principles of propositional 
detoriiiinations un<l in the conception of proposition, we discern 
a divergence from the traditional path. As it is maintained, 
proposition is not the linguistic expression of judgment. It 
is merely what is proposed in thought and it is upon a proposi- 
tion that a judgment is jiassod. Thus taking P as any 
pro}K)sitiun, the principles are taken to mean, if P is true, 
P is true, if P is false, P is false, P cannot be both true and 
false, P must be either true or fal.^e. Now before pointing 
out that this view shares the same dch.'Cb as that just above 
discussed, we should refer t«> a fundamental presupposition 
involved in the position. True and 'False* are taken as 
relevant predicates to proposition. But projiositioii as insisted 
on by the theorist in question is what is merely proposed. As 
proposition can be entertained in many ways and judgment 
is one among them. A proposition as such is indiflcrent to 
truth and falsity. As proposition in itself is not claimed 
for. And ns there is no truth claim, truth or falsity is out 
of the question. Thus wc find that the position that the 
laws of identity, contradiction etc. arc the principles of pro- 
positional determinations is doubly defective. 

'I’hc form of evpressinn^ ‘A is A,* is significant. Some, 
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howeveri have taken exception to it on the ground that it is 
a mere tautology. But it is also interpreted to illustrate 
identity in difference. Identity in difference, as some logicians 
have pointed out, docs not explain identity but presupposes it 
and further renders identity itself unintelligible. We cannot 
understand, how an element of difference can enter into the 
very constitution of identity. There is a confusion between 
identity of a thing in itself, and knowledge of identity. But 
it may be contended that identity of a thing is, after all, 
identity in difference. A thing is a complex of qualities and 
relations. So if there is identity, it is realised throiigli the 
differences within the complex. But one cannot say, on that 
account, that identity is in the differences. It is undoubtedly 
true that a thing in itself is nothing in the abstract, in the 
sense that there is no room for difference. There are of 
Course differences which fall within it. But here there is a 
peculiarity. When we are attending to the colour, shapes or 
size, or any other aspect of a thing we may not be thinking of 
it at all. We can distinguish the differences there only by an 
abstraction. So also when we get a thing, given as a whole, we 
do not necessarily attend to the differences in detail. Further, 
the principle of identity is prcsii]»pose<l by these differences. 
Each of these posses.scs a definite content, in virtue of which 
they are distinguished. The fact is that identity does not 
pertain only to a thing, but is also relevant to it.s aspt^cts, 
when held in abstraction. A thii^g is a complex and as such 
possesses a definite nature, in virtue of which it is, and is 
distinguished from its other. Hut the content of a thing is 
not equivalent to a mere conglomeration of some differences. 
Whether or not the analysis of the ditfereiiC(‘s that enter into 
the constitution of a thing can be exhaustive, is perhaps a 
difficult problem. Bub it cannot hinder ns in any way. Even 
from an incomplete analysis, we can safely assei't that at 
the basis of the content of a thing, some differences combine. 
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But we must, at the same time, note that tho content itself 
which possesses the characteristic of self-sameness, is some- 
thing more than the difference. Further it is not that in 
knowing anything, we are knowing its identity as such. There 
is, however, no gain-saying the fact that the identity of the 
content concerned functions in the process of knowing the 
content. But the identity ns such docs not appear as the 
direct content of knowledge at the time. 'I'he knowledge of 
identity in itself of a content, is in the form *8ame a8\ and 
this calls for an occasion which involves an implication of 
difference. The act of knowing identity, coincides, with that 
of recognition. We do not recognise a thing which we are 
meeting for the first time nor when it is quite familiar. 
Recognition marks the inidwjiy between our first experience 
of a thing and its becoming familiar. Knowing a thing to 
be the same, has a necessary reference to our past experience 
concerning it. The past occasion and the present con- 
text, or even the past occasion and the pre.sent one, furnish 
the differences over against which identity of tho content in 
question maintains itstdf and which becomi) the psychological 
conditions of our knowing tho i<U ntity of the thing concerned 
as a definite content, Ibit here the differences do not enter 
into the identity itself. It may bo argued that we may get 
identity between two things, in a certain re.^^iK-'Ct, while they 
may differ in many others. But we ought not to forget that 
identity is identity. A and B, for instance, may be similar 
in certain respects. But wo cannot get identity, even by the 
maximum amount of reseinblaiico. Identity demands total 
elimination of the two-ness of the two, so that one is assiini-* 
lated into the other, wo cannot s[K*ak of two, and at the same 
time of identity. Identity-in-difforonco is therefore a misnomer. 
It may be asked, what about the differences, over against 
which identity maintains itself, in our knowing it, in a par- 
ticular case. As we have already indicated the differericps 
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do not enter ns elements into identity itself. The differences 
of occasions do not offer any difficulty. They are merely 
cpistemici and do not affect the content in its constitution. 
When a thing is known in two contexts, there is apparently 
a difficulty. A, for instance, appears in our experience in 
two contexts, namely, K and in succession, and the question 
is whether the differences in the contexts effect any altera- 
tion ill the content. Here we appeal to experience, and we 
ffnd that in cases when the identity of a content is known, 
the contextual differences are indifferent to the content in 
question, but arc relevant only as epistemic conditions of the 
knowledge of the identity. It may seem that we are making 
a division bctw'ecn the Bp<*itial position of a thing and its 
content. Truly speaking, a thing is its ‘that’ plus ‘what*. We 
can think of either of these simply by an abstraction. What- 
ever is existent is spatial. It must occupy a particular point 
of space. But it does not mean that it has to be rigidly 
confined to the particularity of any particular point. A thing 
nmy change its ^nibition, it nevertheless need not necessarily 
change its identity, and this follows from the peculiar nature 
of space itself. We may then take the principle of identity 
thus: Anything, determinate in our experience, possesses a 
definite content, which means what it is, and in virtue of 
which, distinguished from its other, and fiiriher, the identity 
of a thing is known as a definite content only w ith a reference 
to some differences, which do not enter into its constitution. 



Kant’s Thing in-itself* 

By 

Tabasankar Bhattachartta. 

The most intricate thinp; in the Critique of Pure Reason 
of Kant is his couce})tion of the thing-in-itsolf. To eliminate 
the thing-in-itsolf is to eliininato Kant. For Kant is a 
transcendental realist and however repeatedly he may declare 
the iinknowahility of the thing-in-itself, yet it holds a dis- 
tinct metaphysical position in Kant. It is an unobjective, 
imgiven, logieo practical necessity which for the theoretical 
reason is an unnavignted endless ocean limiting and bound- 
ing its jurisdiction. It is the e7i8 rcalif^simum and all intui- 
tions baffle to have a glimpse of it. For intuitions are 
sensuous to Ivant and it is distinctly a non>sensuous entity. 
The dilFerent versions of the thiiig-in itself run ns follows 

(i) I'liings-in-thomselves arc the c piste Diologico-mota- 
physical entities. They lie at the foundation of phenomena, 
but nothing may be known of them. They arc the unknown 
cause of sensations. 

(ii) “It is the land of truth, surrounded by a wide and 
stormy Ocean, the region of illusion, where many a fog bank, 
and many an iceberg, scorns to the mariner, on his voyage 
of discovery, a new country, and while constantly deluding 
him with vain hopes, engages him in dangerous adventures, 
from whi(?h bo can never desist, and which yet ho can never 
bring to a termination.” It restrains sensuous intuitions 
within the boundary of phenomena and thus limits the 
objective validity of sensuous cognition. 

(Ill) They are the Ideas of Reason. 

(iv) It is analogous to the unity of self. 
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(v) It is the unconditioned background of sensible 
phenomena. 

(vi) It is the sns-rsaiimmtm. 

Let us consider the thing-in-itself in the light of these six 
statements and see the ultimate issue of the concept. 

In the first place things>in-theinsclves are the non-scnsuous 
cause of sensible representation and are entirely unknown 
to us. The are the unknown cause of sensibility. In what 
way does it differ then from the ‘‘something 1 know not what” 
of Locke t I.ocke*s unknown object possesses the ])riinary 
qualities. But Kant’s unknown possesses no quality. To 
bii known the given must be brought under the categories 
and forms. But tin s,, latter are inapplieablc to them. Hence 
the thiiig-in-itself is in its utter naked [nirity unknown to 
us. 

What then arc? the things in themselves ? They arc the 
iincnusing unobjective realities which arc not known even iu 
ecstatic non -sensuous intuition. 'I'hoy are the logical unknown 
presiij^posi lions of the known and the logical may not be 
objectively real. 1*ako away the categories and forms from 
a particular object and what rcMiiains is the thing-in-itself. 
I’he phenomena are thus a noii-metaphysical sii|)erimpositiou 
on the nieta-epistemological real substrate, the nouincnont 
Epistemologically speaking there may he things in-themselves, 
but r.\etaphysically there is only the thing iii-itself. 

In Sankara also the phenomena are an unreal super- 
imposition on the unobjective, ungivcii consciousness. But 
while the Veda nt in admits a non- sensuous intuition of the 
nouincnon, Kant recoils from such an intuition and declares 
it to bo altogether unknown. In the knowledge of the 
moummon, the assertory proposition is more real than the 
necessary proposition. To say that the noumeiioii is, is 
niore real than to say, that the noumenon must bo. It 
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means that actual realisation is necessary and actual realisa- 
tion is possible only in non-scusuous ecstatic intuition in 
which the distinction between subject and object lapses. 

What then is the cause of phenomena ? The noumenon 
is not their cause aa the category of causality does not apply 
to it. In Sankara the cause of the phenomena is an objective 
negativity, a cesmic nescience which is cancelled on the rise 
of true knowledge. But Kant has no Mtaya or cosmic illusion. 
The phenomena are made so b}' the synthetic activity of the 
understanding operating on the sense-materials. The cate- 
gories and iorms impede our knowledge of the noumenon. 
The thing in-itself is never given and, to crown all, it appears 
with the imj)enetrable mi.st of forms. Is there then no means 
of piercing through the veil of phenomena and intuit the 
noumenon ? Kant answers in the negative. Hegel recon- 
ciles the two anil for him the ncces'^ity for nn ecstatic 
intuition does not arise at all. 1'he noumenon is both subjec- 
tive and objc ctivc and it is knowable. liUt Kant admits no 
mode of knowing in ^\hif:h we can pierce thmiigh the veil 
of phenomena and intuit the noumenon. In Kant, again, the 
relatiun between the two is asymn.etrical, 'I’lie phenomena 
presuppose the noumenon, but the noumenon does nob pre- 
siijipose the phenomena. 



Locke and Critical Realism 

By 

P. S. Naii>u. 

It is impossible to understniul Lockt's metaphysics aright 
^^ilhout a knowledge of his “Natural Philosophy.** Locke 
subscribed to the atomism of Democritus. Each atom is in 
itself imperceptible, and the ‘object’ is generated by a combi- 
nation of atoms. The size and shape of the object need not 
correspond to the size and shape of the atoms composing 
it. 'J'he properties of the atoins are not perceiitible to 
the .senses ; the qualites of objects are. So what is per- 
ceived is neither the ‘brute fact’ which is the at«)ni ; nor an 
idea, but somctliing that is ini lwuy between th »3 physical and 
the psychical. This, in brief, is Locke’s position and herein 
lies the secret which later roveule«l itself in Critical Realism. 

(1) 'The sen.sible Imdies are undo of inconceivable small 
bodies or atoms, out of whoso various combination.s biirgor 
molecules arc made ; and so, by a greater and greater com- 
position bigger bodies ; and out of these, the whole mateiial 
world is eonslituted.’ 

(2) '’riierc lire dupiicale.s of every object about me — t.'>o 
tables, two chairs e»c...(.bic of them is a comimmplace object of 
that environment which I call the world... It is a ildiig ..Table 
No. 2 is my scientific tabh* which is mostly emptiness. 
Sjiarstdy scattereii in that emptiiio-^s arc nuMiertnis ele.-tric 
charges rushing about with gro:it s]) !e'l but their combined 
bulk amounts to no less than a bill onth of the bulk of the 
table itself. The ]*roCess by which the e.\ternal world of 
Physics is trnnsforined into a world of familiar nequnintanee 
in human consciousness is outside the scope of Thysics.’ 

(3) ‘Knowing i.s an interpretation of the objt'ct. What 
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we know about things is a kind of abstraction, a sort of 
ontological form, a logical outline of things.’ 

The views outlined above constitute a perfectly consistent 
system, the second representing a more advanced view of the 
physical doctrine outlined in the first, and the third setting 
forth an epistemology based on the second ; and the whole 
might be attributed to any critical realist of the present 
day. 

The critical realist disi.ii]guishes between three factors 
which contribute tu percept iial knowledge : the object as 
understood by the pli^’sicist, the subjective physical idea and 
the ‘essence* which enters between them. 'J'his datum or 
*^univeraV* essence is the cornerstone of critical realistic 
epistemology. Without it knowledge is impossible and error 
inexplicable. Our contention is that the inspiration for the 
discovery of the essence was derived from the T.ockian con- 
ception of *< Jiiality.* 

The critical realist’s substance is very close to that of 
Locke. But he objects to the agnostic separation of Locke 
between the substance and its characteristics. Our conten- 
tion is that Locke is not correctly iindorsoud in this connection. 
Locke sa\v in an indistinct manner the absurdity of making 
an absolute ontological separation between substance and its 
quality. Our conte nt ion is strengthened when we turn to 
Locke’s discussion of ‘powers.’ He speaks of •powers’ existing 
in substancffS and rapablo of producing different ideas in us. 
So if we stress and amplify the obscure aspects of Locke’s 
doctrine of substance we come very close to Prof. Sellar’s 
view. 

T.ocke’s qualities, acconling to our contention, are some 
what similar to the ‘iiniversals’ of the critical realist. Because 
the idea of the ‘Universals’ is present in Locke's mind, bub 
did not take any definite 8ha])e that he introduces a funda- 
ii'ental roufusion between Idea and Qualitv. 
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According to Prof. Jackson, Lo^ke means by Primary 
qualities, not a .'kind of qualities but all qualities, and he calls 
them primary to distinguish them, not frotn other qualities, 
but from powers, which are not qualities at all but wrongly 
supix>scil to bo qualities. We are in entire agreement with 
the view set forth hero, and when we compare it with Prof. 
Seller’s definition of the 'Universal,* we find that *it does not* 
take a very long step to go from the 'Qualities’ to Universals.* 

The critical realist draws a very interesting distinction 
between ‘characteristics' and *univt?rsals.* The characteristics 
are *s[}ecific and intrinsiis* ami the uni verbals are the 'terms 
in which we formulate and e.stimate these characteristics.* 
This distinction also, we claim, is based on Locke’s distinction 
between Primary qualities and powers. 

As to ern>r, the critical realist thinks that the introduction 
of the datum or the logical 'universal* removes the difficulty 
ami makes error easily explicable. In the explanation of error 
tlie idea of the Universal looms large also in Locke s mind. 


Satadusani on Bheda- 

By 

S, S. R.\giia\.\cmar. 

Satsulu-ssini is a work which attacks the fuiulimentals of 
Advaita and here I wish to discuss the problem of IJhoda as 
treated in it. 

According to Atlvaita the eeutral fact of the universe is 
a homogtmeous unity of infinite consciousness ami di.stinctions 
of any kind are illusory. ’I'his is established in two ways ; 
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1. Epistemological : that difiference can never be appre- 
hended and 

2. Ontological : that its nature is ultimately indefinable. 

Criticism 

1. The epistemological argument I 

(a) it is impossible on the Advaitic hypothesis to deny 
that there is the experience of difference. It is inconsistent 
with Sankara’s declaration that “the sphere of the subject, 
that is the object of the consciousness of I and the sphere 
of the object, that is referred to by the consciousness of thou, 
are absolutely contradictory to each other as darkness is to 
light and possess mutually intransferablo nature.” 

(b) Nor can it be maintained that the experience of 
difference is baseless and has no root in the ultimate structure 
of the universe. Being neither Brahman nor Sfinya, it must 
have some real relevancy to the nature of reality. 

(c) And even in Advaita, Advaita is supposed to be 
responsible for the appearance of difference. 

(d) And the denial of difference intended to bo the 
purport of Vedanta necessitates the existence of experience 
of differences. 

(e) The identity again which is the category that is 
admitted by Advaita must positively differ from the 
difference which it rejects. 

Apart from the general considerations we have to watch 
how the actual difficulties that confront the concept of differ- 
ence are met. 

The question whether distinction and the distinct come 
to be pfrreeived siimiltaiKJonsly or consecutively is founded 
on an erroneous submission to difference itself. 

Among the alternatives about the occurrence of the appro- 
hi'nsion of diffi*rencos that which accepts the simultaneous 
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grasp of both difference and the object that differs is main- 
tained. The impossibility of a simultaneous grasp is a ficti- 
tious fear. Difference does not require that the object that 
differs must be previously apprehended because being positive 
it can pass into consciousness through the same mechanism 
of perception. 

Secondly, it does not also presuppose the knowledge of 
the fact from which the object is different because though 
that would he the case for the intellectual act of differentiation 
the factual ground docs not require it. 

Admitting for argument’s s lUe that there is only identity 
and no difference, can perception reveal identity ? Identity 
must always be of something with something. Therefore 
the thing that is id«?ntical and that with which it is identical 
must be grasped hefure it can bo grasped. 

Again, inforonco is possible if the difference between the 
universal principle and the particular context is given in 
cxp(?rience. Analogy also mak«*s use of a necessary quality 
for the sake of comparison. Testimony implies the ililVerence 
between the linguistic symbols and th»' substances symb')IistMl. 
Arth:ipatti is built upon tin' r»'**ognitioii of the tliffeivnce 
b*?twoeu the acoo])tod explanation and the rejected suggestion. 

2. The ovtolihjiral arijame7}t : 

Is ditTereneo a substantive essence or an adjectival con- 
tent ? Now the assumption ninlorlying this (|uosti'm is that 
there is a ilifferoiice between substance and quality. If that 
distinction is admitled, an absolut»*ly nnconipromising pole- 
mic against distinction of any kiml is a superstitious gymnas- 
tic. If that is not admitled, the diKunma pressed with such 
a note of firiality ceases to be of any logical interest. 

Doubt and misunderstanding would he impossible. Error 
is the conseionaness of difference in existence. Now when 
identity constitutes, as it does, the nature i*f the object itself 
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according to AdvaitUi how can a superimposition of plurality 
take place ? 

The holds that dilTerence can be either a 

substance or a quality, l^y difTerence wc should not mean 
differentiation but the factual ground of differiuitiation. 

Doubt and inisundorstanding are not impossible on this 
theory. A quality, for instance smell, might have a doubt- 
ful nature and after wo find out its substantive substrate the 
doubt might disappear. 

Again it is unnecessary to think that the quality of differ- 
ence requires another dilforencc to distinguish it from its 
term. What confers difference on a particular term has also 
self-stamped difference. 


Reality and Perception : 

A New Interpretation. 

I'y 

P. G. Dutt 

'fho trend of philosophy from T/)'jkc tlowii to the present 
age has always boon towards a know lodge of reality as it is, 
apart from the s nsation produced by it on our inimls. This 
fundamental problem of inolaphysics has completely foundered 
on the rook of ptinieption. If fur light wc? turn to psychology 
we find us not an inch outside the realm of confusion. Yet to 
this psychology wo must turn to get an accurate idea of per- 
ception ill whiidi wc awake into consciousness and meet spirit 
and matter face to face. 
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In spite of the various theories we have hardly risen above 
the Humean interpretation of perception. It is said that by 
interpreting sensation we form an idea of the thing which 
stimulates us and produces the sensation in our mind. It 
naturally follows that it is impossible for us to know the 
sensa, the reality, or the thing in-itself and we are led to 
solipsism. Moreover the way in which the nature of reality 
has been defined makes the quest after reality a hopeless 
task. Reality, they maintain, is something other than its 
attributes and different from the sensation produced by it on 
our minds. 

This interpretation of perception and reality is entirely 
erroneous. Reality implies activity or the power of doing 
something. If we can know this power wo shall know reality. 
It is idle to draw a line btjtween the ]H>wcr and tln‘ n^ality 
itself, Hub now the (juestion arises how we should know 
these powers of a reality apart from our sensation. A i^ower or 
activity cannot bo isolatC'd from the effect or the deed pro(liici.M.l 
by it. To abstract a power from its deeds is absurd. Thus 
wo have reality + power + effects indissolubly united into one 
organic? whole. The confusion in psychology and philosophy 
is due to the splitting up of th«'se throe. 

Our sensations are the various effects produced in us by 
realities and by knowing those sensations we know the powers 
of those realities, and knowing those powers we know the 
realities as they arc. Quality in the correct sense is the power 
of doing something. In sensations therefore we find the 
manifestation of a power. We are face to face with reality in 
our sensation. 

The above view is not identical with the old representa- 
tionist theory because the qualities are not identified with the 
things producing them nor arc they treated as images of 
things. It is also different from Hamilton's Natarul Realism 
for though llaiuiltoii pretends to get at reality directly by 
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intuitioDi he really infers it from the contrast of the ego 
and the non-ego in consciousness. But acconliug to our 
view we come to know reality directly through the effects 
produced by the various forms of activity exerted by reality. 
Our view is also different from popular realism because 
according to it extension, solidity etc, arc not in matter but 
in our minds and they are produced in us by the powers 
possessed by matter. 

In sensation we are in direct communion with the world 
outside us. Similarly in thinking and volition we are in 
direct communion with the mental entity. 


Can God be Seen ? 

By 

PRALHAD. C. DiVANJI. 

On a pi ima facie consideration of the problem it appears 
that God cannot bo seen or touched in any form or shape, 
because the concept of God is itself such as to exclude the 
possibility of His having a physical form, since whatever has 
a form is necessarily limited by S{)aco and whatever is so 
limited cannot be omnijiresont. All the great religions of 
the world unite in holding that the Highest Divinity is One, 
F.termd, Ornnipresont, Omnipotent and Ominiscient and is 
the Creator, Preserver and Destroyer of the universe and its 
Internal Hiiler. 

From the scriptural accounts too wc cannot find an 
encouraging answer to the question whether God can be scon, 
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because even in the Upaniflarls there are several texts appa- 
rently supporting the above prima facie view. We should 
not give up the pursuit and run with this idea upon a 
superficial coiisirleration of the scriptures. When we look 
into the records of the spiritual experiences of the ancient sages 
as well as of the traditions inherited by them from their 
ancestors and study these, we find them criming face to 
face with God and having had communion with Him. Tn 
the Hindu scriptures at least such accounts are accompanied 
by detailed statements as to the particular courses of study 
and discipline gone through by the saints and by exhortations 
to the audience to follow those courses in order that they too 
may, like the sages thernsiilves, attain to tlvi same perfect 
niul happy state. This di^cipline has been raist'd to tho 
dignity of a science called Yoga with three branches viz, 
Jflana-Yoga, 13hakti-Yoga, and Karma-Yoga. 

There may be said to exist a regular graded series of 
stages through which a devotee or an aspirant for knowledge 
passes before attaining consummation. 'Iho fir:*t stage is 
the imperfect Monotheistic view of the conception of Ood 
which states that (lod is ahsoliit-dy impers »nal i.e. wihtout form 
and without limbs, and therefon^ Il»> cannot l)e fiund anywhere 
in this world. If we wish to have a vUion th ‘reof, we should 
after living a life of purity and iruthfulness die and wait till 
the day on which He would choose to reveal Himself to us i.e. 
to our souls. It is however i»nc sid.ed and imperfect in as 
much as if He is Omnipresent He must also bo every whore 
ill this world which comprises not only the mundane objects 
but our own souls as well and if even while in this embodied 
state, we can purify our hearts to such an extent as to make 
them capable of ivilocliiig God, there seems no reason why 
we cannot see Him. 'I he objection that unless God is an 
object IJc cannot bo reilectod, does not stand at all, because 
for obvious reasons it is not necessary for God to bo in 
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existence as an object having a form before being reflected ; 
being All-powerful, He can also assume a form temporarily 
in order that the devotee may not get disheartened. 

'J'he devotee next passes to the stage of the spiritually 
adolescent who seek to know God as He is and And Him 
wherever in the universe there is life, splendour, beauty, 
prowess, etc. The l()th chapter of the bhagavad Gita (the 
Lord's Song) enumerates several objects of the animate and 
inauiiimtc creation wherein (lod had become specially mani- 
fest, not fur the sake of any particular human being but in 
the natural course of evolution. In this kind of vision of 
God all the senses are drawn inwards, even the particular 
which is brought into operation recedes into the back-ground 
no sooner a particular sound is heard, n form perceived, etc., 
the mind is no longer occupied with the particular pheno- 
menal form convcYed to it by the Benso but with its essence. 
Now, so far as this view viz. the monotheistic view is con- 
cerned, one who has reached this stage may be doomcrl to 
have rejiched perfection. Hut from the point of view of God 
Himself, there is still im]jerfection because in that view there 
being still a distinction between the objrcts as permc?atcd 
and ])ervadcd and God as the perim ator and pervader, there 
is a duality which means that God is so imich loss perfect as 
to admit of the existence of another dissimilar entity side by 
side with Himself. 

The devotee should therefore further contemplate over 
His nature. While doing so he will light upon the maturcr 
view that is put forward in several texts of the Ui^anisadB such 
as ''All this is indeed brahman, it being born of, absorbed in, 
and resting in it,” and in .such Sinrti texts as “It is very rare 
to Cud a great soul who realizea that all is Viusudeva.” ^ihis 
view is also graphically illufctraUal in the description of iho 
Virat rurnsa hymn of bgvi-da and in the munifcbtation of the 
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universe -form of the Lord in the 11 th chapter of the Ehagvad- 
gita. In the preceding view God is only the Creator, Preserver 
and Destroyer of the world existing as a separate entity. In 
this the woild has no existence apart from Him ; it is produced 
from Him. It is, so to say. a part and parcel of Him or is 
He Himself appearing in a multiplicity of forms. It takes 
years and even several births to devulop this pantheistic sense, 
as Srikrsna himself says ‘‘One who has knowledge reaches 
me at the end of several births " 

If the above state of merger in the object of experience 
continues for some timo, as it necessarily would, when this 
kind of experieneo i.s repeated several times, then there arises 
the consciousness that there is fnly “One withotit a second,” 
that “the conscii)iisness is itself Brahman** and that ‘‘there 
is in it no diversity whatever.** In fiict there occurs a 
complete mergi.T of the individual in the universal, the 
expc riencer in the experienced, the subject in the object, and 
cons<.*(iuently tlu; ohjoct ceases to be an object and there 
survives only the One from whom both had emerged. I'his 
is the climax of spiritual development known in the Vedanta 
works as Jivanniukti. 



Evolutional implications of the 
Bhagavad Gita 

By 

M. V. V. K. liANGACIIARI. 

The Gita holds that matter and spirit arc the two entities 
in the world, the destructible and the permanent ; (XV, 16) 
While the ideal is conceived to be permanent ; the world of 
matter is seen to be changing. The idealist sUind of the 
Gita is transparent. 

We start therefore with the fundamental basis of idealism 
which explains material universe negatively. But such 
idealism is a partial view of reality. The Gita seems to be 
more impartial w’hcn it says “I pervade the universe with a 
fragment of mine, and yet remain whole*' (X, 42). 

How the universe of life began is indicated in the Gita 
thus ; *‘A fragment of myself, transformed in the finite worhl 
into universal soul, draws close unto itself the six senses includ- 
ing mind, rooted in matter.” (XV. 7). This cannot bo explained 
in terms of illusion ; for then it w'ouhl involve Brahman in 
Sf'lf-deccption. Rather we see in it the attempts to explain 
the beginnings of evolution. What is at least an Ainsa or 
fragment of the Brahman cannot in reality ho argued out 
as non-existence. 'J’here is no reason to suppose that the 
Gita favoured the ineiitalist description of the universe 
as an exi»erieiice. 'I he use of the word Brahma-Bhuta in 
VI, 27, and XVIII, 5 1 is consistent with the physical view 
of the fundaincntal structure behind all experience. 

“The space- time continuum, that mysterious four-dimen- 
sional alloy of Akasa and Kala, is the Adhibhuta (rupa- 
element.) We have it in Gita “Mama yonir mahat Brahma” 
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(XIV, 3): this great Brahman is my womb, and out of it evolves 
the universe. The release of the categories, time, space, 
causality is the Vyakta (development) and Yikara (modification) 
of the Brahma ]3huta. The Gita however does not ignore 
the fact that the universal vision, the power to see it whole 
is not given in life. But the nearest approach to such a vision 
may be attained by yogic balance. 

The way of evolution lies in the elimination of those 
movements that injure the interests of the organism, and 
the perpetuation of those habits that further its growth. In 
the spiritual ovohition of the individual self the same method 
is indicated viz. constant practice and detachment. 

It is really the product of high evolutional experiment 
that would detach itself from all aspects of individual identity, 
and the self-effacement is perhaps no better achieved else- 
where than in the coamopnlitan outlook of tho song. To the 
difficulties raised in the first chapter as to the conflicting 
forces ranged on the opposite sides both of which are drawn 
from among close ndations, tho answer of detachment comes 
with greater force— ‘‘Asaktir anabhisvangah putrad.'iragrhadisu” 
(XIII, 10), 'unattached to son.s, wife and house/ It is a 
pointer to social evolution Vised on the effacement of the 
prevailing conceptions of family life. 



The Conception of God in Leibnitz* 

By 

Bepin Vehabi Rot. 

The basic question for Leibnitz, as for Descartes and Spinoza, 
is the question of Substance. The essence of Substance is 
force, and not extension ; for ''extension presupposes in the 
body a property, attribute or nature that extends itself, 
spreads itself out and continues itself.” This force however 
is not physical but spiritual in nature, for the only direct 
evidence of force we have is in the sphere of voluntary actions 
\Yherc we find willing to bo followed by changes in the outer 
M’orld, whence, analogically, all other changes in the universe 
are manifestations of spiritual activity. This proves not one 
substance but a number of Substances, and these are Leibnitz's 
monads. The.se monads arc simple and indivisible units ; 
they are so many reals, all eternal, independent and uncreated. 
They represent all grades of consciousness from the highest to 
the loAvest, forming a graduated and continuous system. 

One naturally asks : is there any room for God in such a 
system J Much has been made of tho qualifying expressions 
*eternar, 'uncreated’, 'independent' as applied to the monads. 
But these terms, it has been pointed out, arc reserved for God, 
as we understand him. How can there be God existing side 
by side with so many ever-present, independent realities ? 
Again, the monads contain the germ of their own growth and 
develop in their own way — none subject to an accretion from 
without. 'I'hia seems to give us the picture of a multiverse, 
and not of a universe. This gives us, in place of one God, a 
multiplicity of spirits, each having the attributes of Qod. 
Indeed in speaking about monads as uncreated, he sometimes 
calls them gods and says that Qod cannot create gods. A 
plurality of gods cannot be God in the real sense of the term. 
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But a careful examination of the epithets ‘uncreated* and 
‘independent* will show that he is using them in support of a 
definite view of God and the universe. The temporal view of 
creation as adopted by Flint, viz., that creation takes place 
at a point of time, dissociates, as Pringle Pattison rightly 
remarks, God from the universe, and is fatal to a proper 
understanding of the relation of man and God. In any sane 
view of the matter, God and universe must be regarded as 
co-etcrnal ; and it is in this sense that Leibnitz takes the 
monads to be uncreated. Again, independence, for Leibnitz, 
does not inc<m absoluteness ; it does not mean isolated, un- 
related units. It moans freedom from outside influence, it 
is self-determination. All progress takes place within and 
through an interconnected whole. The theory of monads thus 
shows an innerconnection being ever present among the 
monads. 

His theory of pre-established harmony also loads to the 
same conclusion. 'I’hc harmony whi»;h operates in the universe 
is not a harmony foinil from without It would be so, if 
Leibnitz’s Go<l were Dexia ex wachina which He is not. Nor 
is it a mechanical relation subsisting ammig beings that, exist 
outside one another. This will involve externality which is 
out of jilacc in Leibnitz’s system. The harmony is due to the 
very nature of reality. 'J'he universe is not a vast machine of 
which wc are so many cog-wheels ; it is an organism constitu- 
ted by so many self-active monads, all fulfilling the purpose 
of God of whom they are the integral parts. By saying that 
God is the cause of such a universe, he does not mean a physi- 
cal or transient cause but reason ami siiflicieiit reason. God 
ii thus immauciil in the universe, and 11 is purpose operates 
ill and through mechanism. Yet Leibnitz’s God is not wholly 
immanent. The transcendental aspect is emphasised in the 
attributes he ascribes to God. God is the highest monad, 
the monad of monads. He does not appear only at the tail-end 
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of a series ; Ho is in them and beyond them also. The 
highest consciousness is not exclusive of, but by virtue of its 
perfection, encompasses within it all possible degrees of 
consciousness. 

'J'his is supported by his views on morality. Naturally 
be takes up the problem of evil. Evil is associated with 
im})erfections ; and wo arc imperfect because we are finite, 
because wo are many. 'I'hus there are two courses open ; 
either wc chouse to part with our individualities in which case 
there will bo one and only one being, and all distinctions 
including tliat between good and evil will automatically 
vanish ; or wo prefer to remain as individuals and must 
therefore submit to the inevitable law of existence. For 
Ood is governed by fundamental rules which are as much 
binding on him as they are on us ; he cannot make the impossi- 
ble possible. This, however, does not conflict with the indepen- 
dence of riod, for independence means self-determination ; 
and the nccc.ssary laws «re God's laws. It follows then that 
if we grant a plurality of monads, wc must have the necessary 
element of evil. This evil is not out of harmony Avith divine 
government, for God cannot overcome the limitations involved 
in the creation of a multiplicity of reals. Tho entire universe, 
past, present and future, is present in the mind of God. Essen- 
tially, God and tho universe arc one ; yet one does not merge 
in another ; it is not a case of diffused unity. Leibnitz’s there* 
fore is nut the philosophy of isolation but one of harmonious 
integration; not one of contcntlcss God, but one of universe 
in God ; not one of coredess universe, but one of God in the 
universe 

In him wc have an orderly arrangement of a number of 
spirits, and also a dominant spirit. His universe is not a 
republic as it is in McTaggart. His God is not a substance— 
who reveals himself in nature and man in different degrees, 
lie is a spirit, a subject, a person ; the dominant spiiit is also 
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an alMnclusive spirit. The highest monad again is not 
Howison’s •primus inUr pares ; he is much more than that. 
Nor is he the absolute of Bradley in whom reality loses itself in 
a labyrynth of relations. Further, Leibnitz may be said to 
have cut fresh ground in the place he assigns to man. He 
rejects the asceticism of Spinoza and the exaggerated indivi- 
dualism of Pringle Pattison. 


Yamunacarya’s Refutation of Dehatmavada. 

By 

K. Bamanujachaki. 

The theory of iiiatcrLalism in the East as in the West holds 
the eternal ijrinciplos of earth, water, fire and air to be 
responsible for the dovelopinont of everything in the world. 
Given them, even the self-conscious life mysteriously springs 
forth. No need to look upon the soul as distinct from the 
body, for the soul or atnian is no inilepcndent principle but 
the body qualified by intelligence. The argument in support 
of this Identity Doctrine and the possible ohjections and their 
replies by the (^Irvfika.s are considered below. 

Perception is the only grand pivot on which stands tho 
Cflrvaka and his reputed theory. Statements like ‘I am stout*, 
am lean’ equate the atman with the attributes of stoutness 
or leanness and necessarily point to the impossihility of the 
separate existence of body and soul. Seeing that the primary 
meaning of the term *1’ or atman has nowhere undergone 
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change, it would not do to say, urges the materialist, that *1’ 
refers to the body only figuratively. Even to conclude the 
distinctness of body and soul from the necessary and invariable 
concomitance of the knowledge of an object and an apprehen- 
sion of its parts, shape, size, etc., would not convince the 
Dchatmavadin who will retort that the said concomitance is 
nil in the case of internal cognition and far from being 
necessary and invariable in cases of outer perception. The 
Dchatinavadin may then have to face the horns of a dilemma 
which stands thus : if the body were identical with the soul, 
either the atoms that go to make up the body possess con- 
sciousness or do not. If the former, thousand thinking beings 
will be lodged in one and the same body ; and if the latter, the 
body will be divested of consciousness altogether. The reply 
to this dilemma is given by declaring it unwarrantable to 
assume that there is anything in the cITect which (bfpends on 
the antecedent, the cause, i. e. by casting doubt on the 
acknowledged notion of causality. 

'rhe Dchfitmavridin may still have to meet another 
objection to his indent ification of soul and body. Conscious- 
ness cannot be a s|)ecial quality of body, because at abnormal 
times like swoon or dreamless state the body exists despite 
the absence of consciousness. Tlic ingenuity of the materialis- 
tic thinker lies in showing to the objector that his exception 
really lemls support to the [josition excepted. To deny that 
consciousness is a special quality of the body is to affirm or at 
least to imply that it is a common quality of the body. Lastly, 
it is objected that one and the same thing can not be at once 
the subject and the object. Body, being an object of percep- 
tion cannot at the same time be the perceiver or knower. The 
point of this argument is easily e.*'Caped by the materialist 
when ho retorts that tlio body cannot be treated as an object 
at all, for is not object usually described as sharing the fruits 
of actions wliich are found in intimate associations with 
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something other than itself ? He would also challenge the 
objector to explain how it is possible that in self-consuiousness 
one and the same thing becomes the j&ata and the jneya. 

Yamiinacarya dilates on tlic above points in a very learned 
manner by means of relevant examples and probing interroga- 
tions. In course of his discussion he raises the question 
whether the self exists for tho sake of nothing but itself or it 
is to be enjoyed by others, and comes to the conclusion that 
we directly cognise the entire world of internal and external 
objects of experience to exist for the self and the latter is the 
only thing for whose glorification and enjoyment all else exists. 
Being a collection, the body cannot but exist for others. It 
is only by virtue of his nature as enjoycr that tho self becomes 
that 'other’ for whose sake all collections do exist. 

Another point of definite importance which emerges in 
this connection is that consciousness, as noted already in 
course of the objections, cannot be upheld as a qudlity of body ; 
for had it been so, it must have been open to the perception 
of all percoivers and present in general in the parts that 
compose the whole viz. body. But that is not the case. 
Consciousness or intelligence is not any property material so 
as to be perceived by those other than the conscious person 
himself. It is his private property and cannot be kiiowui by 
other people in the same manner ns he himself does. Cons- 
ciousness is thus incapable of foreign jurisdiction and control 
and must be held, as a corollary necessarily following, us 
standing on a different foot-hold from any physical thing. 



Advaitism in the Light of Modern Thought 

By 

S. N. L. Sbivabtava. 

The mighty impulsion behind the philosophical quest is 
the grand desire in the human heart Tor an ultimate and 

unitive understanding of the nature of existence existence 

taken in its entirety and completeness, the totality of all that 
is. Each science gives a systematic account of its own limited 
sphere. Philosoph}' is an attempt to correlate the ultimate 
findings of all Sciences. Philosophy is a search after the 
central and all-explaining principle of the universe. The 
philosophic genius of India culminated in the Advaita Philo- 
sophy, which has come to bo regarded as the terminus ad 
quern of all philosophical thinking. 

Our plan in this j)nper is to vindicate the essential unity 
or oneness of these three ultimjiti ly distinguishable aspects 
of experience— Self, Nature and Absolute, by taking our 
start from the cardinal tenets of modern idealism. 

The absolute as modern idealism asserts it to be is the 
ultimate and all-inclusive concrete spiritual unity which 
comprehends within it the duality of subject and object and 
transcends this duality — the bifurcation of subject and object is 
within the inclusive unity of the Absolute. 

The starting-point of modern idealism is the most funda- 
mental fact of experience, the duality of subject and object, 
held together in e])istcmoIogical coordination. The most 
general statement we can make about reality is that reality is 
subject-object. We have on the one hand the experien- 
cing subject and on the other, the world of experienced objects. 
‘‘The sui)romacy of the spirit/’ writes Perry “is argued from 
the theory of the priority of the knowing consciousness itself, 
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over all with which it has to do. The assertion of the priority 
of the Cognitive consciousness, the assertion that being is 
dependent on the knowing of it, may then, be termed as 
cardinal principle of idealism.” 

The self is epistemologically speaking the ultimate knower 
of the world of objects, the world which as Bosanquet says 
^exists in the medium of knowledge^. The solf, in short, is 
the foundational intelligence the ultimate epistemological 
ground of the entire knowablc universe. 

So far with regard to the self. What is the Absolute ? 
The Absolute in inodorn idealistic thought is more fundamental 
than the self. While the self is the epistemological ground 
of the objective world, the Absolute is the ground both of the 
objective world and the self that comprehends it. The self is 
the individual knower, the Absolute the All-knower. The two 
are distinct entities. The All-knower doctrine figures very 
prominently and is expressed in its most typical form in the 
writings of T. H. Green. The knowledge of the finite 
individual knower, it is argued, is subject to a process of 
growth and development, growing from less to more. It, 
therefore, presupposes as its ground and source an all-knowing 
mind or Eternal Consciousness or G«>d, to whom knowledge in 
its infinity is ever manifest and whose reproduction the finite 
human minds are. 

Here we come upon a radical divergence between modem 
idealistic thought and Indian Vcilaiitism, From the Vedantic 
stand-point tho self is ultimately identical with the Absolute ; 
though from an empirical or Vyavaharika stand-point it 
appears difTcrontiated from the Absolute. The unity or 
oneness of the self and the Absolute is tho corner-stone of the 
Advaitic system. 

It discards tho distinction between the individual knower 
and the All-knower and suggests that there is but one knower, 
one comprchoiiding intolligence as the foundation of all 
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knownble or intelligible existence. The nature of knowledge 
itself suggests only one entity at the back of it. 

Green and other idealists would like us to believe that the 
knowledge of the finite self or the individual knower, is a 
reproduction of the Absolute. 

Docs the phenomenon of knowledge point to another source 
behind what we call the self ? Our reply is that we shall be 
constrained to answer these questions in the negative if we 
carefully consider the nature of knowledge and the necessary 
implications in the idea of a knower. 

In every act of knowledge that we have, we are imme- 
diately conscious of its origination from the self^ so that every 
act of knowledge, as Hamilton says, can be expressed in the 
formula ‘‘I know' that I know*’. Knowledge, as the Mimain- 
saka Prahhakani said, is a tnputhamvita, where the knower, 
the known, and the act of knowledge are all simultaneously 
given in any act of cognition. It is imjiossible to have an act 
of knowledge, without the knower being revealed in the very 
same act. It is nothing short of sheer dogmatism to point to 
anything of the nature of an Absolute or an All- knower behind 
this knowing “I”, The self as the ultimate knower cannot be 
equated with anything less than the first principle, the 
foundational reality. It exceeds and is subsumplive of all 
that is knowm. Individuality is a false attribute of the self, 
unreal metaphysically. The self is the Absolute. 

It is because coiisciousnc.ss is of the very essence of self 
that it comprehends the entire objective universe. Conscious- 
ness, we repeat i.s the very essence of self, and not merely its 
attribute. Modern idealism takes the self to bo a finite centre 
of consciousness rooted in Infinite Consciousness or God or the 
Absolute. Now, there is an apparent contradiction in the 
very idea of a finite centre of consciousness. Can a principle 
whose very essence is consciousness be finite ? Can we put 
any limitation to consciousness / No, for the consciousness of 
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that limitation would necessarily exceed it. All limitation is 
within consciousness. All limitation being perceived by 
consciousness, the perceiving consciousness ever exceeds it. 
Consciousness in its very nature is infinite. The Vedantic 
Philosophers never failed to realise this ; hence they characte- 
rised consciousness as Vibhu. 

It is the highest triumph of modern idealistic thought to 
have dealt a fatal blow to Naturalism by vindicating the 
logical priority of mind to Nature, and the supremacy of the 
former over the latter. Reality, beyond the range of know- 
ledge, is simply inconceivable. All that is, is in knowledge. If 
anything could be calle<l a lirst jirinciple in Philosophy, then 
suri-ly, no other principle could have greater claim for it than 
this. The relation of thought to reality is the central pivot 
round which the entire idealistic thought of to-day moves. 
1'ho real worM of our coiniuon experience is said to be outside 
the passing course of ideas and iniagt\s in the individual minds 
and is construed as the permanent system of things to which 
the transitory ideas and images in the individual minds refer. 
Our fundamental contention is that the real that is in know- 
ledge, could not exist otherwise than as knowledge. Berkeley’s 
profound remark that ideas can be copies of ideas only, has 
unforiiinaiely, been lightly pissed over by modern idealistic 
thinkers. Reality is throughout such stuff as knowledge is 
made of. Josiah Rovee has rightly observed “The world 
beyond all ideas is a bare mental that I know it.’* Only an 
existence which partakes of the nature of knowle«lge is capable 
of being apprehemled in a knowledge process. We arc 
inevitably leil to the conclusion that all reality is spiritual. 
The knower, knowing and the known (object) are distinguish- 
able aspects in knowledge and of knowledge. 

'fo mark off “ideas in the mind” from the rest of reality is 
to create an artificial division in the seamless and undivided 
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unity of knowledge which reality is. What we are wont to 
call, or rather miscall “ideas in the mind” are the intermittent- 
ly successive acts of knowledge, which construct for us the 
objective, llcality on our view is an undivided and indivisible 
continuum of knowledge^ and the ‘object* so called is in the 
last analysis found to be made of the very stuflf of knowledge. 

1 o sum up, our foregoing discussion has brought us to the 
recognition of one fundamental kiiower, the Root Reality, 
W'hethcr we call it the 8elf, or the Absolute or the Ego or by 
any other riainc, and that epistemologically viewed the 
supposed daulity of self and the Absolute or the All knower 
is a sheer fiction. There is but one liindamental and founda- 
tional knowing principle, which opisteinulogically is the 
substratum of the entire knowable universe, and therefore of 
the entire range of the objective. Fiirtlier the entire objective 
is sustained by a continuous ideal affirmation of the knowing 
principle which realises its inherent necessity of knowing by 
positing an objective wliich is known. This is Advaitismt the 
\iew that ultimately the One alone is the Real. 



Intuition and Intellect 

Bt 

J. G. Banerjek. 

Intuition as the basis of metaphysics is more an ancient 
belief than intelleot. 'J he primitive man professes what he 
sees rather than what he wants to prove. All religious 
metaphysical thoughts of the an(‘ient and the mediaeval ages 
are dee]*ly roottid in Intuition ami Faitlu To many the 
futility of the iiitolh-ct is not altogatlicr unknown but its 
utility is recognised in so far ns it ]»roinotes and enhances the 
hninan faculty fur the ultimate realisation of the Truth, We 
may refer hero to Plato and the Vadfinta, 

Further, it may also be remarked that intuition has been 
evoked not only by a distrust of reason but also by an exces- 
sive reliance on it as a mark of protest. History depicts that 
the ‘France of the Knlighteniuent’ gave birth to Rousseau. 
It was the Age of Reason which produced such an 'apostio 
of feeling.’ As a revolt against pure rationalism Jacobi 
maintained that metaphysical truth must be reached by im- 
mediate perception and not by the meiliale knowledge of ideas. 
Hence (lud must be known by direct knowledge and this direct 
knowledge of Jacobi is 'Glauhe,' ‘faith* which means intuitioiu 
Kant also meant almost this kinil of intuition. In his Critique 
of Judgment (1790), he emphasised the ground of belief ‘on 
the necessities of feeling*;— of course the feeling Kant means 
is the ‘a sthetic* feeling. 

The sum and substance of Schopenhauer’s philosophy is : — 
what the scientific intellect can give us is nothing but appear- 
ances and phenomona but the reality in our own minds is 
intuitively known and we “know this reality to be of the 
nature of will,** Schelling suggests that our ‘aesthetic sense* 
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contains “the percei)tion of the ultimate truth of things, that 
the genius of the artist is a gateway to inetaj)hy8ical know- 
ledge, and art the organon of philosophy ” Through the works 
of Cergson the method of intuition once more received a 
respectful bearing. 

Intuition motaj)hysioally means *an intimate fusion of 
mind with reality*. Sense-knowledge is no doubt an immediate 
apprehension of the object known, but for the Indian thinkers, 
the type of immediacy we get in intuition (aparoA'sa* is a 
non-sensuous immediate apprehension. The knower and the 
known are merged in one identity which is knowledge. Self- 
knowledge is the best instance of such an intuition (aparoksa). 
According to Saihkara self- know leilgc is the indubitable certi- 
tude on the basis of which ail other kinds of knowledge arc 
more or less based — every other kind of knowledge jto- 
siipposes the knowledge of the self. *lho traces of this doctrine 
i/f svaniibhava of .^aiiikarfi may be found more or b sa in those 
of Descartes ‘Cogito ergo sum,* Spinoza*s ‘Scieritia Jntuitiva,* 
and I eibnitz’s self-observation of the ‘prn^e reason.* 

Epistemologically consi<lf?red Iiituitionis?n may in one 
sense be said to be a form of Em]iiricism without the assump- 
tion That the self is isolated from the not self/ that the 
subject is distinct from the object. *J'hc Intuitional theory, 
unlike the Empirical one, does not consider knowledge ns 
the effect of the object upon the subject. Thus Lossky 
observes, “Jlystical, in contradistinction to individualistic, 
empiricism maintains that the external world is apprehended 
in experience as it is in itself and nut merely in its effects on 
the self/* 

Bergson concludes that the real time is known only by 
direct perception and not by nieasurement or intellect ; and 
this direct perception is intuition. II is intuition may be 
defined as ‘*a sympathetic attitude to the reality without U3 
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Avhich makes us seem to enter into it to be one with it, to live it. 
lilany such objects as 'niolion’ and all forms of changes,’ living 
beings beyond self, animals, other persons etc. fall within the 
range of this ’intellectual sympathy.’ For Bergson, Intellect helps 
us to act in the universe but intuition to know. Intellectual 
knowledge is external i. e. intellect approaches an object which 
it considers to be different from itself. Intellectual knowledge 
is relative inasmuch as it is conditioned by likeness, interest 
and other environments. It is ahatmet and ^partial and hence 
it represents its objects as static and therefore dead. Intel- 
lect is merely analytical, it cannot give us a synthetic view of 
objects, it ^'analyses and cannot recompose.*’ On the basis 
of such an analysis of intellect Bergson sets aside intellect as 
a true representative of reality. It is Intuition which gives 
us a clear apprehension of the Absolute. 

Jlost of the firm convictions on the basis of which our life 
and i»hil(»bOphy is built up are not derived from perceptual 
knowledge or logical analysis The synthetic view of the 
universe is a mere faith or a question of intuition. Art, 
morality life and all other absolute achieveinents of human 
houls are deeply rooled in the fundamental iniuilive principles. 
Intuition ism imiy be said in one sense, to have bridged over 
the gulf between knowledge ami existence. ’‘According to the 
Intuitional theory knowledge is neither a copy, nor a symbol 
nor a phenomenal appearance of the real world in the knowing 
subject, but is reality itself, life itself, which has simply become 
differentiated by moans of comparison." Is it not too much on 
the part of those Intiiitioiiists who draw a line of demarcation 
between intellect and Iiitiiiliuii i Is inliiilion a dUtinct mode 
of knowledge as compared to intellect ? If we understand by 
intuiliun a non-relational apprehension, bow can it be a dis- 
tinct mode of knowledge t 

We think that intuition cannot set up alone as a sufficient 
way of knowing and the reasons are obvious : Firstly in cannot 
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define what it perceives inasmuch as the definition presupposes 
a concept. Secondly it cannot express what it perceives or 
knows since language is made up of judgments and judgments 
of concepts. Lastly **it cannot defend its truth nor distin- 
guish true from false interpretation" without the help of the 
intellect. Intuition may be said to be the precise counterpart 
of intellect but not as absolutely free from the clutches of it. 
But, h^re the question arises : Can the idea of intuition as 
non-relational mode of knowledge not be justified at all ? 
And our contention is : yes ; it can be so done in one sense and 
that is the sense in which intuition is to be understood and 
not in any other sense. 'I’hat is so when we understand intui- 
tion as 'itself the reality i. e. when intuition knows nothing 
apart from itself. 

The above account of ontology of Intuition gives us an 
explanation to another query in the concern : Is there an in- 
tuition of ultimate reality ? If reality is known by intuition 
then that reality is not distinct from the intuition of it ; and 
if it is so then there cannot be any t-tatc of reality which is 
not known i. e. the reality is ever known. 



Sex and Morality* 

By 

0. V. Srinivasa Murty. 

Civilization, to-dny, seems to be passing through one of its 
periodic crises. But. the present crisis goes deeper than any 
before. In every department of lif»*, there is to be seen a 
movement away from the old orders of life. The situation 
is most intriguing in the social life of men. The institutions 
of social life have been shaken to their roots. In this essay 
I shall take up one nspcct of the perennial problem of social 
beings — the problem oi the relation between s^^x and morals. 
In this connexion 1 shall fix my attention more readily upon 
the problems of marriage, family, parenthood, contraception 
and divorce in their ethical bearing. We can conveniently 
begin our subjeeb by stating the nature of the ethical criterion. 
But as it opens up the whole question of right and wrong 
in conduct, no off-hanil answer is ]' 0 ssible. Still it is permis- 
sible for our purpose to .assume one particular ideal — the 
ideal of self-realization. As the ideal of ‘self-realization* and 
that of ‘social-wcllbeing’ are of analogous imp'^rt we may put 
the criterion in some such form lik<^ this ; whatever enhances 
social well-being is moral, whatever hinders it is immoral. Self- 
realizatirm is possible only through self sacrifice. It means 
that self-realization consists in the control of those impulses 
and tendencies which make for social disharmony and chaos. 
Of the various innate tendencies the instincts with which we 
are now concerned and which have far reaching consequences 
upon the social life are the sex and parental instincts. These 
two endlessly play upon each other and are responsible for 
the various social institutions and problems. I shall now take 
up the problems one by one. 
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Marriage and the family* 

Marriage ^vhich implies family is the fundamental integrating 
factor in social life. 'I'hero are prtna facie reasons to believe 
that the primary impetus for the marital relation is the physi- 
cal satisfaction of the sex-iinpulsc. But the organisation of 
sex-impulse is not the sole end of marriage. Properly under- 
stood! marriage is the foundation of ethical life. Of the 
different types of marriage such as polyandry, polygamy, and 
monogamy, the last one has justified itself by the facts of 
history, by the verdict of religion, and by the ideal of rational 
ethics. It is the increasing appreciation of the spiritual 
values which the steady influence of the monogamous family 
makes possible that does not make life a burden in old age. 
It alloAvs the satisfaction of the physical sex-urge and develops 
the sense of spiritual values. By the concentration of 
interests and the rocognition of each other’s capacity and 
human worth the organic side of the sex assumes less and 
less importance. I fully agree with Bertrand Kussell in his 
insistence on the monogamous fuiijly, ami in his view that 
there must be complete hleiitity of interests in the married 
pair. But when he recommends T.indsay’s piascription of 
"companionate marriage” and goes on to say that man and 
woman must have complete liberty to have sex n lalioii with 
any even after the birth of children I do not agree with him. 
The strong individualistic trend of his ihiiikiiig has carried 
him to this extreme and he has buttressed his position by a 
polemic against the absolutistic conception of the State. Bub 
it is easy to see that UusseH’s suggestions for the betterment 
of marital relations of the sexes lead to sex promiscuity and 
hence do not make for self-realization. 

Marriage implies family. The definition of marriage 
includes the idea of the family. The contribution of family 
to self-realization is very great. 'I he indisjiensibility of the 
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family for self-realization lies in the fact that certain 'character 
values’ can never be acquired outside the home. Family-life 
begets happiness. Where the sense of family solidarity is 
wanting the bchbc of social solidarity is out of the question. 

Parenthood. 

I have pointed out the intimate relation between the sex 
and the parental impulses. ]\]arriage without children 
threatens us with the ha me sort of sexual promiscuity which 
would result from su]>pusing that one enters into marital 
n lutions for the gratification of the sexual impulses. A sterile 
Tiuirringe cannot fail to he injurious to the ethical life of the 
husband and the wife. The birth of the child establishes the 
pcrnianenco of the monogamous family and the child becomes 
the central figure disciplining the behaviour of both man and 
wife. 'I’he many-sidedness of human personality does nob 
finds its full fruition in a mere companionship of the two sexes 
nob merely for sex-life but for appreciation of spiritual values, 
lo argue for parenthood is not to justify what is called 
‘iiTCspoiisihle jmrenthood.’ In the latter case it is thoroughly 
un(?thical to procreate children. Tlu? only practicable means 
of controlling such cases is the use of contraceptions. 

Contraceptions. 

The em]>loyment of contraceptions has provoked a good 
deal of crilicisiii. On the one hand it is urged that this 
process is uunatural. On the other hand it is urged on 
religious grounds that it is unethical and is positively a sin. 
I fail to understand why it should he so. Contraceptions by 
themselves arc neither natural nor unnatural, neither good 
nor bad. Their goodness or badness depends upon the con- 
crete situations in which they arc iiseil or not used. I would 
consider its use as thoroughly immoral by persons who are 
wealthy and liealiliy and who possesses a high quality of body 
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and mind, in a word, who are fit for 'responsible parenthood’. 
Oil the other hand, it is perfectly social to use contraceptions 
in those families w here children ought to be unwelcome. The 
questions of right and wrong in conduct arc to be judged by 
the facts of human experience. The argument that contra- 
ceptions leads to sexual promiscuity is also thoroughly un- 
founded, Contraceptions abolish the 'double standard of 
morality*, gives liberty of actions to individuals, removes the 
necessity of having unwanted children and relieves the mother 
of the intolerable strain of frequent child-birth. These factors 
go a long way towards *the realizations of the true self of man. 

Divorce. 

Our attitude towards the problem of divorce depends upon 
the line of thought in which we have glided. Divorce is 
not justifiable if marriage i8„ invested with religious sacredness. 
Carriage is to be regarded however, as an ethical institution 
where men and women come together for the purpose of living 
a common life and for the realization of common ideals, l^ut 
it is too much to expect of human nature that there will 
always be the marriage of true minds. Hence divorce is a 
necessary remedy in cases of unhappy marriages. If the 
married couple do not agree even on fundamentals, if the 
home is the arena of constant quarrelH, such a home is the 
last place where the care of children, social duties and hence 
self-realization are possible. Hence the need for legalising 
divorce. Divorce is thus net an end in itself but a remedy for 
disease. 



The notion of difference in Dvaita* 

By 

lil. A. Venkata Bao. 

The opponeats of advnita within the fold of vedanta have 
given battle in defence of the world of difference with weapons 
of acute analysis. 'I'he attack and defence of this basic notion 
may conveniently be divided into three main divisions. 
(1) Psychological (2) Epistemological (M) Ontological. 

1. Psychological, If difference is a reality, it must be 
capable of being perceived by the tvell-known sources of 
knowledge. According to Advaita all the instruments of right 
(Ognition excepting scripture depend upon perception. The 
problem of perception of difference on the psychological side is 
analysed into the following alternatives viz. (i) Do wo 
apprehend difference alone in a single act ? (ii) Or do wc 
apprehend difference along with its ground ? (iii) If we 
apprehend it along with the term, do we grasp them succcsive- 
ly in either order ? (iv) Or do we become aware of them in a 
single act f The assumption underlying this scheme of ques- 
tions is that perception functions in distinct moments and 
ihereforo can grasp only distinct terms in isolation. If percep- 
tion ran grasps only momentary entities, we cannot apprehend 
difference in isolation, for difference implies at least two terms 
hehl togeiher in a single relation. Continuity is therefore not 
given but ascribed to the object. 

The Dvaita replies by making n distinction between act 
of mind and content of apprehension. ]\Iadhva points out in 
Tattvanirnaya that the mind can grasp both the terms and 
the difference between them in a single Hash. As a inattor 
of fact, there is ;io undifferenthited presentation at all. The 
utterly identical with no shade of discriminated content is a 
uiyth. 
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2. Epistemological. Here difference may be regarded as 
a quality, a peculiar relation of mutual exclusion (anyonya- 
bhava) or as identical with the ground of difference itself. 
The last is the view of dvaita. Considering difference as 
dharma or quality, the Chiimkhi makes the following objection. 
The relation between substance and attribute may be held to 
be that of subject and predicate as the Hhattas do or that of a 
peculiar constitutive relation as the Nyaya does. But both 
types of relation involve a diversity of aspects not open to 
simultaneous apprehension ; so the above views lead on to 
infinite regress. 

Let us now consider difference as the thing itself. If 
difference is identical with the term, it should not require 
reference to anything else for its intelligibility. If A’s 
difference from B is identical with A itself, it should not 
presuppose a knowledge of B. ^Jlie moment we hear of A wo 
should tpso facto gras]} its di fibre nco from B. But such is 
not our experience. To this objection Madhva answers that 
it is a relational identity. Ho urge s that the fallacy of mutual 
piesuppositioii does not arise because the grasp is simultaneous. 
'Jhe diflS'jully is spurious and arises fnuii a faulty j)sychology. 
Further, in Tattvanirnaya he points out that the apprehen- 
tion of anything whatever involves necessarily an aj)prehension 
of its distinction from everything else. 

An objoclion may be raised here that if the apprehension 
is at the same time an apprehension of its difference from 
everything as is claimed by dvaita, we ought to attain 
omniscience with the bit of kiiowdodge w'e acquire in life. 
Madhva as iMud replies by a distinction between general and 
specific knowledge. When we know anything it is true that 
we know its differcnco from everything (?lse. But this 
knowledg*} is pitifully meagre and vague. If tliis is enough to 
constitute omniscience every living thing possesses it. 
Omnisciercc ought to mean much more. 
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Now we come to the nerve of the attack against difference 
in particular and the external world in general, Advaita 
offers a dilemma to the defenders of difference particularly 
to those who hold that it is the essence of the term itself. 
Either A’s difference from B is an absolute entity synonymous 
with A, in which case the origin of the notion in experience 
becomes inscrutable. Or, A’s difference from B involves an 
essential relation to the correlative B, in which case, the 
nature of B enters into the nature of A, On the former 
alternative the very idea of difference becomes inexplicable. 
On the latter alternative it becomes an internal relation and 
far from limiting off objects from each other involves every- 
thing in universal relativity. 

Dvaita is aware of the full force of the analysis and offers 
a constructive diali^ciic in its place. From the standpoint of 
epistemology, it holds that a distinction should be made 
between internal and external relations. All relations need 
not be Hvavuya samianflha. Very often the difference of 
an entity from all other things can bo brought to us not by 
anything that enters vitally into its nature but by an extrinsic 
accompaniiiifiit. Madhva points out that A’s difference from 
B is in A, and is uniquely identical with A. B’s nature does 
not enter into it, for B's difference from A is not at all the 
sanie as A’s differenen from B. Hence even in the -term 
relation of difference, there are two distinct differences involved 
for there are two natures and from a comparative standpoint 
they are inutiially iion-transferable, iloreover difference is 
not a relation but the terms themselves. A is A and B is B 
and out of this situation arises the experience of difference. 
Metaphysically the dvaita puts terms and relations on the 
same level ; difference has the same ontological status as the 
ground thereof. * Brahman’s difference from the world is as 
true as Brahman. It is also necessary to point out here that 
for dvaita, there are two levels of rolatediiess, the foundational 
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one in which every thing is pervaded by one supreme spirit 
and the secondary level in which there is an infinite variety 
of specific situations and 8])ecific individualities. 

Meta'pUyaical background. Advaita is a philosophy of pure 
identity. Tt supposes no difference. Dvaita on the other hand 
is a philosophy of difference. To it difference is the sign- 
manual of reality and the bearer of value. The vital nerve 
of the advaitic critique consists of a presentation of the central 
contradiction of identity in ditlerence. Dvaita adopts the plan 
of accepting both identity and difference as real and postulates 
a creative power in all existent things from lirahnian to the 
blade of grass, a power that leaps across the contradiction. 
It is called the principle of visesa. It is a metaphysical cate- 
gory which stands for the i)rinciple of organic unity in reality. 
Finally however both admit an ultimate mystery but they 
put it in different places. In advaita the mystery is why a 
world that never was, is or w'ill bo should .uppoar at all. In 
dvaita the mystery lies in the fact of individuation without 
diremption of nature. Thus advaita is pure idealism denying 
all otherness ; whereas dvaita is a concrete ideali.sni, accepting 
otherness as essential to the nature of reality. 


A Study of the Bergsonian Conception 
of Matter. 

By 

Miss A. L. Haldah. 

A number of strands have entered into Bergson’s theory of 
Matter. The realistic tendency is represented by the view 
that life meets with resistance from something which breaks 
it up into an infinite number of species and which life con- 
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quers by inserting itself into it and turning it into its own 
profit. The vitalistic clcuieiit is evident in the theory that 
life and matter are really differences of tendency and that 
while the upward push towards novelty and indetermination 
is the vital form the downward impulse immanent in life 
itself resists the upward push and represents the material 
aspect of life. Matter becomes a form of life itself when its 
origin is traced to the loss of tension by life. How the mobi- 
lity of life becomes reduced to immobility is a problem that 
is left unsolved but without the opposition of matter life would 
be deprived of its incentive to effort and evolution. 'I'he 
idealistic tendency is represented by two lines of thought. 
We are told that intellect and matter are created together — 
that the evolution of the brain and the origin of matter are 
simultaneous facts and that the science of space and the 
science of thought are ultimately identical. As a variant of 
this thought wc have the view that matter originates because 
we are practically interested in the world— that if the question 
of realising plans hail not been present reality would not have 
degenerated into the material form. The divisibility of 
matter arises because of the practical need of cutting reality 
at any point and repiecing it according to need. Intelligence 
is the faculty of action just as intuition is the faculty of real 
knowledge. One other form of this type of thought is that 
matter has the quality of extensiveness derived from thought 
itself— only that it represents the rci)etition of the past in 
the present without that qualitative difference which is insepa- 
rable from the operations of mind. But the difference is not 
of kind but of degree as between mind and matter. 



The Ideal and the Real. 

By 

Fhanindra Krishna Bose. 

We come into tho world which exists before our birth. 
The so-called extra-mental realit}’ and oiir corporeal selves 
are the two distinct phenomena in our lives, and the chief 
concern from the dawn of our existence is to reconcile the two 
in a manner that one may grow under the influence of the 
other. They a]ipcar to be interdependent though quite 
opposed to one another. 

But deeper philosophical thinking leads us to support the 
doctrine of Panpsychism in nature. The primordial life 
which first appears as latent thrill in rocks and stones, repro- 
duces itself in plants and trees, reappears in the shai>o of a 
conscious mind in the life of aiiiinals and ultimately expresses 
itself as an e\ergru^\ing intelligence in man. In a word, wo 
are faced with a dimlity and nut n dualism cf <'Xporienco. 
Nature with its inultijilicity implies a radical unity which 
links the manifold into a cosmic hannony. Now the teleolo- 
gical character of the universe is conceived by tho intelligence 
of man from its own nature. 'J'he character of intelligence 
is to coordinsite the dillereiit elements of nature into a 
systematic and symmetrical unity so us to fulfil its own good 
or purpose. 'J he orhl process i.s only tho eosniic represen- 
tation of a iiiii versa! spirit to realise its own highest good and 
in realising its own highest good^ the universal spirit repro- 
duces himself in iliiito spirits in the fulfilment of their 
Bubordinale goods which are held together by a divine unity 
of purpose and these goods taken together form a hierarchy 
of goods all contributing to the fulfilment of the highest good 
of the Supicmc. The plana which we frame in our lives for our 
good are conceived hy the transcendcntalists as sham cravings 
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for falsehood and arc to be brushed aside if we are to realise 
ourselves. The world is a mirage in so far as wc forget its 
changeable character, bo engrossed in it and thiuk it as per- 
manent. But to annul the world as totally a falsehood and 
unmeaning in relation to our metaphysical existence and to 
teach worhlly life as a total perversion of the true life and 
to hold that the only value of life is to be sought in a total 
abandonniont of the world and absolute self-surrender to an 
absolute spirit whore all differences, both physical and spiritual 
have been transcended is to disconnect the real from the ideal 
without any passage from the one to the other. 

The real in order to be real must ever yearn after the 
ideal and the ideal in order to be ideal must over be mate- 
rialised by an unending process of honest striving for it by 
the real, I’ho teleologn al evolution of the world has therefore 
no moaning for the abstract monist whose ideal is all in all 
and consists in a total nogilt ion of the real world altogether. 
If this world in which we live and our desires and cravings 
are all born of ignorance and if ZVana consists in the aimul- 
iiiont of all these cravings ultimately how can the cravings 
be gonorated from the Ove who is without any craving or 
is the fiu7ita lirahina as he is called ? This view takes the 
ideal as real when the real mundane existence has vanished 
from us altogether and a total transfiguration of existence is 
brought about. 'I’he real has merged in the ideal and the 
id(‘Ml becomes a realised ideal excluding the so-oallcd real. 
All this is no doubt matters for n'alisation. But from a 
philosophical point of view, this view appears to be untenable 
for it presupposes a point of time when the manifold ceases 
to exist. 'Ihe underlying idea is that to think of Ood as 
BhTttaRiha (immanent in living beings) is to degrade his 
sspiritiial chara.'ter as the character of Bhfitas is ParinAini 
or subject to change while (lod is Aparinuini or unchange- 
able. Jiut unltss Prakriti ^.ma^iates jrom Ood and God 
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is also immanent in it as Purusha, Prahriti cannot lead us 
to Purusha. All charges against special creation theory are 
apparently met by the argument that the world exists for 
Baddhajtvas or individuals who are in bondage. But this 
is only an evasion of the relevant points at issue for these 
Baddhajivas would also one day or other be free and the 
world would bo meaningless for them also. We are logically 
therefore led to uphold the doctnne of perpetual creation 
and to conceive perpetual creation as co-extensive with the 
eternal God as the author of the Universe and to hold that 
whatever is real is rational. The real is therefore only the 
inadequate manifestation of the ideal and the more wo shall 
grasp the ideal, the more we shall master the real and prove 
to be as complex as our thoughts which are far-reaching and 
which are characterised by self-transcendence, A man dies 
with his love for his good unrealised. 11 is idea of good may 
widen with his evolution in next life but the eddies in his 
mind once begun will never subside or be stifled by better 
knowledge but will enlarge to coalesce with the cosmic plan 
of which his plan or idea of good is only a part. Indeed, as 
Emerson puts it, ''I’he soul never loses by its progress.’^ 

The real is nothing but an approximation to the ideal and 
the ideal is nothing but a plan premeditated that moves the 
real to grasp it. Clod and creation are co-extensive and the 
reciprocal relation to them is that of a producer to its pro- 
duct in which the individual spirits play their respective 
roles of action linked with Him as his factors. The real and 
the ideal are therefore not fundamentally opposed to each 
other but are ever interdependent, the real being the inade- 
quate embo<]iment of the ideal and its striving for the ideal 
is made possible by its spirit or the self realising idea or soul 
immanent in it or in other words by the ideal. 



The Nature of the Wish. 

By 

Dr. G. Bose. 

In psycho-analysis the term wish is used so very frequently 
that it is of the utmost importance that its true connotation 
should be clearly understood. But unfortunately the task is 
very heavy. Great iiitrosi 30 Ctive ability is requirc«l when 
we try to desreribo a conscious wish. The difficulty of 
description becomes all the more apparent when ^ve take into 
account the unconscious wish. The classical psychologists 
dill not clearly indicate the distinction between a ‘will’ and 
a ‘wish.* The problem of the unconscious wish did not arise 
with them. The term ‘will* was used to denote a variety 
of diiforent concepts. Although Kulpc is willing enough to 
acknowledge that a will may exist outside consciousness, ho 
is disposed to loan towards the view that the characteristic 
of will is con.scioti.sncss of the end. If we adopt this defini- 
tion, it b(3C0ines at once app.arent that the term unconscious 
wish becomes self-contradictory. But there are cases which 
force us to extend the concept of the wish to include situations 
whore the coiLsciousness of the end is not present. It is 
justifiable to extend the scope of the term wish to include 
experiences of the unconscious type .also ; particularly so when 
by introspection after an analysis a subject is sometimes able 
to appreciate as a conscious process the aim which had re- 
mained unconscious before ; that is, in such cases the 
previously unconscious wish has become conscious. Bearing 
in mind this consideration w'c might describe ‘wish* as a 
preculiar psychic process — conscious or unconscious — which 
precedes or accompanies the tendency of the organism in its 
effort to change the environment so as to have an adjustment 
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different from the ezistiu^; one. This description is biological 
Wc might give a psychological description of a conscious wish 
as a peculiar feeling of activity and power which ap{)ears to 
change a group of existing perceptions for another. 

A wish like a sensation has certain attributes. There is 
the attribute of intensity. The idea of intensity of a specific 
wish carries with it a connotation of energy. A wish possesses 
further the attributes of quality and duration. The most 
important attribute of wi>h from the psychoanalytic stand- 
point is clearness. When the aim is fully realised by the 
subject the wish may be called a clear wish. 'J'herc arc cases 
where the aim may be supposed to lie at the margin of con- 
sciousness or in the background of consciousness. Again 
there are cases where the clearness of the wish is entirely 
absent and the aim is siip{K)scd to lie in the unconscious 
sphere. 1'hus we see that the attributes of a wish are its 
intensity, duration, quality and clearness. In view of these 
attributes it is possible to represent a wish graphically by a 
straight line. 

In a wish-sitinition there are several elements. A wants 
to strike B. In such a wish there is the subject A who feels 
the striving to strike. There is the object B with reference 
to whom the wish develops. The particular action concerned 
in the wish is the act of striking. A wish therefore may be 
taken to represent a subject-object relationship. Again in 
the case mentioned above the subject A has a sort of appre- 
ciation of the object B. What is the appreciation ? Appre- 
ciation consists in the subject's feeling the existence of 
certain characteristics in the object B. B must have influ«>nced 
A in a certain manner which calls forth the desire of A to 
strike B. The impression ]«roduced by B on A's mind leads 
to the aijpreciation of some of B’s attributes, that is, A places 
himself unconsciously in B’s situation. 'J here is splitting up, 
as it wore, of A's personality into two halves ; one of these 
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gets identified with B who is the object and the remaining 
half of the personality makes A act as the subject. 

There is wish element in perception. The action attitude 
constitutes the moaning part of the perception. The meaning 
is not always in the conscious sphere. It may exist. as an 
unconscious mental attitude. Moreover in all perceptions 
there is a splitting up of the personality into two halves as 
1 have already mentioned in discussing the question of the 
analysis of wish. A perception therefore cannot exist apart 
fruni a wish. As all perceptions contain a latent wish clement, 
it is possible to represent a perception also graphically, in 
accordance with the scheme mentioned previously in the case 
of wish. 


Philosophical Approach to the Subject-matter 
ot Psychology. 

By 

Bahadur Mal. 

To .call Psychology a natural science or scientific is to 
expocss an aspiration rather than an achievement. Its aim, 
like that of all natural sciences, is to study a specialized 
department of experience. Heing young its field of investi- 
gation is at first rough and gradually it becomes clear and well- 
defined and its scope well ascertained 

'rhe time-honoured definition of psychology is that it 
studies consciousness. Metaphysics, too, tries to understand the 
nature of consciousness, 'riieii what is the point of departure of 
psychology from metaphysics ? Moreover metaphysics has 
proved that corsciousness is something unique and sai 
generis and therefore cannot be the object of any scientific 
enquiry. 
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The second kno^vn definition of psychology is that it studies 
mental states. Brentano and others analyse mental states into 
mental acts (sensing, imagining, thinking, etc) and their 
contents (sensations, images, ideas, etc). But mental acts us 
such do not qualitatively diifcr. Mental acts mean the fact 
of being conscious and as consciousness they do not diifcr. 
Only in their contents they appear ililTerent. 

Next comes the question of mental contents (sensations, 
images, ideas, etc). Jlental contents are regarded as subjec- 
tive. Galileo first declared sen.SG qualities to be the elfects of 
the physiological functioning of the body and as having no 
place in the physical world. Descartes regarded them ns the 
modifications of the mental substance. Much of the miscon- 
ception about the subject- matter of psychology is due to the 
two jiioneers — the one of modern science and the other of 
modern philosophy — from whom the psytrhologists inherited 
their views as a sort of legacy. 

But thanks to the now realists, sensations like ‘red’, 
'green* etc can no longer be regarded as states of cunscioiisnoss. 
Our consciousness does not become Wed* or otherwise when ^YC 
have sensations of 'red' or otherwise. Hence they cannot be 
regarded as subjective. The qualities belong to the object and 
not to us. They are objects of experience and not acts of 
experiencing. 

Perception is a two-term relathm. There is no tertiuin 
quid or third term in this operation. Hence to cull sensation 
mental and to explain jjcrccptiou by bringing in a third term 
entails unnecessary complication. Considering all these it is 
better to define Psychology as the stinly of behaviour. 

Physics, Chemistry and lUology study behaviour of different 
objects and in their study they avail themselves of mechanical 
causation. But in jisychology, mechanical causation is not suffi- 
cient, teleological causation must also be taken into account. 
For the question why do conscious beings behave in the way 
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they do, psychology cannot ignore though it does not wish to 
discuss and indeed it is out of its scope to bother whether 
tncclianiciil and teleological causation can bo reconciled or not. 

Our behaviours aro of different types and they admit of 
cliis^^ification and in such classifications the question of teleo- 
logy corncs in and no longer structural stc'ind[)oint can be 
adliered to. 1 should like that Psychology should study the 
hehitviour of individuals, but unlike Watson and his school, 
should nut ignore teleological causation. In such explanation 
of behaviours psychologists should use sens itions, images, ideas, 
rtc. But these must not bo taken to be mental. But they are 
not for that reas(jii (arguing or believing in Descartes’ dicho- 
tomy) physical. They, like ethical principles, number, values, 
etc, have an existence transcending both the mental and 
plivsicul realms or, belter, they have subsistence. They remain 
in a notural realm. Consciousness has nothing to do with 
them. It only reveals. Similarly, active imaginations etc, are 
not mental entities but simply expressions which stand for 
certain definite kinds of behaviour. All these are the basic 
foundations on which the eclifice of psychology is to be built. 

Many of the problems wiiich Psychology studies may as 
well be relegated to Philosophy. One such problem is the 
problem of self or consciousness. Consciousness as such is an 
abstraction and psychology connob indulge in abstraction, it 
must rest on something concrete. Con!«ciousncss is an abstrac- 
tion because to be conscious one must be conscious of some- 
thing and without that something consciousness pure and sim- 
ple ovade.s onr grasp. Another problem which Psychology may 
well banish from its realm is the problem of the relation of 
mind and body. How these two are related psychology need 
not study. It is the business of metaphysics to study how 
they are related or' whether they are related at all. 



iCsthetic Appreciation. 

By 

R. Gboss 

Fechner, a Germnn psychologist, attempted to analyse and 
determino the factors that make up beauty. But experience 
goes to prove that such an objective standardisation of beauty 
is untenable. Though the field of beauty is divided into two 
sections, one dealing with the aesthetic object and the other 
with aesthetic appreciation, in actuality the two go together. 
The concrete fulness of the situation of the appreciation of 
beauty cannot be divided in this way by a hatchet, for thereby 
the thing of beauty fails to retain its character as such. In 
an aesthetic appreciation there is always much more in the 
mental states of the subject than in the object. It is a matter 
of common experience that an object does not appeal equally 
to two observers. Common is also the experience that an 
object excites one person aesthetically but not another. For 
example, no two persons will agree in their answer to the 
question who is the most beautiful woman t And it is socially 
desirable that they should not agree. Again, the same thing 
with no apparent variation of objectivity appeals to the same 
subject in two different ways at different times. 'J’he thing 
which once enthralled you is now dull and insipid. All these 
facts show that we cannot rely on the objective lucasiircment 
of beauty. Subjective attitude seerns to be re.sponsible for 
such divergences. This is also corroborated by modern schools 
of psychology The two great schools, the psychoanalytical 
and the Gestalt, deny the assum{)tioii that our perceptions 
are analysable. They both assert that subjective factors are 
dominant in perceptions. 

Dr. G. Bose iii his new theory has jiroclaimed that the 
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knowledge that we have about this world is gained by projec- 
tion, introjcction and identification. In our aesthetic appre- 
ciation wo by the mechanism of identihcation bring ourselves 
close to the object of beauty. Wo bear hatred towards ugly 
objects. But nevertheless we can by way of identification 
turn such an object into a beautiful thing. The reason is that 
repression which is the cause of scuh hatred can bo relieved 
by identification. A thing excites hatred so long as there 
is the cause of such hatred namely, repression. When identi- 
fication relieves this repression the ugly appearance begins to 
vanish and gradually acquires new charms and beauty, 1 
made an experiment in which two subjects were given ‘A 
gallary of beatiful women’ and they were asked to find out 
the most beautiful picture. Tln‘y dilfered in the selection of 
the picture. 1 tluui asked my subjects to narrate the pictures. 
'I he analysis of the language in two cases bnuight the pheno- 
menon of identification to the surface. This identification 
will explain the fact why the onlooker feels heavy at heart 
when Some injury is caused to his ‘beauty.* In love we have 
this ideiitificatioii and the lovo-object acquires beauty. Accor- 
ding to Prof. Wood ‘being in action* is beautiful. The reason 
is not that activity excites aesthetially but that in activity 
>vc have the facility for i<lcntification roused. The expresion 
of the self through the action makes the path for identification 
easier and the being in action is easily aesthetically apprecia- 
ted. 

The inadmissibility of the objective standard of beauty 
is again proved by the fact that society, for good or evil, 
fashions our tastes. The social standards have established 
themselves rigidly in the field of aesthetic appreciation and 
selections of beauty. 



Into the Matrix of Memory. 


Akasa or Ether is viewed os the so-called basic substance 
of universe within which we have our being. But memory is 
greater than Akasa. It is the basic principle not only of the 
universe of name and form but it underlies also the three 
states of the self— waking, dream and sleep— though appearing 
differently in different states. It may bo asked what is it that 
persists as memory throughout ? The question is illegitimate 
for persistence implies time and time is an illusory creation 
of memory. To call it injiyii or ‘avidyfi* i.s to go back a step 
further and not to explain it. Now is there any question of 
memory without or apart fnmi a pre\ious exiieriencc ? 15ut it 
begs the question, for it is the very thing that is to be proved 
or explained. Indeed memory is unan.ily sable or indefinable. 
There is no 4t’ in memory for it implies existence and existence 
implies memory. Hence the fallacy of arguing in a circle. 

Bertrand Uiissell in his 'Analysis of mind* attempts at a 
solution of this puzzle. Memory, he argues, is no doubt of 
the past but the act of remombering is always an act in the 
present and there being no logical connection between events 
it is nut at all theoretically absurd to think that along with 
the act of remembering the past is created. Ilencc memory 
hiis only pragmatic value. Theoretically it is not tenable. 
But he warns us not to indulge in the serious hypothesis for, 
as he says, it is uninteresting (whatever that term may mean). 
Russell feels the difficulty but by calling the hypothesis 
uninteresting he simply avoids the question instead of facing 
it 
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Again Bussell distinguishes between memory and true 
memory. What actually occurs in memory is described as 
true memory. According to Bergson recollection alone is true 
memory. True memory has only pragmatic value. Memory 
as such cannot be described. It is immediate and can be 
referred to itself alone and that is why it is indescribable. 
It can only be experienced. Memory is always the present 
memory and the whole of the past that is remembered may 
be the illusion of the present moment. 

Here Russell tries to hoodwink. Theoretically it may be 
impeachable but ^YC cannot but feel that there is a past which 
we may rely on. Feeling of ‘reality’ is a characteristic of all 
illusion and on this feeling he builds up his system. Feeling 
cannot give us true knowledge and much of the intellect is 
often coloured by our feeling which hinders us from seeing 
clearly the truth. 

Knowledge can only save us and with knowledge our 
illusion goes (the example of rope and snake) and wc arc face 
to face with the real. Ilencje the neccfssity of knowledge. 

Now' in knowdodge as well as in ignorance one thing that 
is certain, and without reference to which there cannot be 
any question of knowledge or ignorance, is self. In memory 
as mere illusion there is reference to self and it is self which 
bridges the gulf between memory and the past to which it is 
refcrrctl. But self must not be identified w ith false individua- 
lity. Self is something spiritual. It is not the life external 
hut life internal. 

Memory is pure experience. It is pure light and w'e are 
concerned with that exjicrieiiCH for there is no ‘it’ there that 
is said to persist. 

Metaphysics can go so far but metaphysics is not the ideal 
of reality. ' 

Memory is the very life of experience. Intellect and will 
are based on it. Coiisciousuoss of anything is the memory of 
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some thing as an object in thought or a percept in perception. 
Memory ng«*iin is always present memory though it has 
reference to the pstst for when you remember you remember 
here and now. Therefore memory and consciousness are 
identical. 

When we ask what persists in memory we try to under- 
stand consciousness itself. Consciousness gives reality to every 
situation by being what it is and memory brings in past, 
present and future in one trend and keeps reality going for 
without reference to time and space the world has no meaning 
and memory is the basis of time and space. True memory 
gives us perfect knowledge and false memory gives false 
knowledge for we remember something for something and it 
is called Adhyasa. But it then, too, is memory. Hence 
memory is the basic principle of the universe, as well ns the 
very life of the Being. Thus the real is ever conscious of itself 
i.e. its memory of itself is ever perfect. 


The Problem of Sensory Quality. 

By 

SuDHiR Kumar Bose. 

The concept of sensation current in psychological literature 
was a logical construction made in the last century in order to 
build the new science of l^sychology. The ‘‘mental chemistry” 
view-point lurked behind the minds of pioneer laboratory 
psychologists with whom rested the task of placing psychology 
on a scientific footing. Influenced by the concept of atom in 
Physics and the method of analysis in Chemistry, the 19 th 
century psychologists defined sensation us an elementary 
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mental process constituted of certain attributes. This defi- 
nition has been generally accepted, though it has been re- 
stated by writers belonging to dilTcrcnt Schools of Psychology, 
to suit their respective terminology. Thus \vc find that one 
psychologist regards sensation as the ‘‘first response of the 
bruin to the external stimulus*', while another says that 
sensations are the immediate objective experience or "presen- 
tations”. 

Such a concept of sensation has been very useful in 
advancing the cause of the science of psychology up to a 
certain extent, as the concept of atom has been so in the 
case of FMiysics. But both these concepts seem to have 
outlived their utility and they should now give place to other 
concepts in order to cope with all the observable data of 
mental and }»hysical process. Indeed, physics has already 
started the dissolution of atoms and is falling back on “pockets 
of energy** (i.e. sources eiu inatiug energy) as the starting point 
of the explanation of physical events’*. It is now’’ probably 
time for the psychologist to revise his concept. 

*ro say that a sensation is inseparably connected with a 
feeling, and that the former is not to be regarded in complete 
abstracaion from emotion, ideas, memories, etc, is not of much 
practical value unless it is indicatcil “how this supposedly 

more integral view' really aflects our unvicr*'tanding of sensory 
experiences'*. The physicist who simply says that space has 
a redation to time, but does not c.\plain how, in practice, 
time-measurements are to be taken into calculation with 
spacc'incasureiiieiits, has hut a narrow intellectual outlook. 
So long as wc cling to the view' that sensation and feeling 
are two siinplo elementary psychical prncesses, ditVerent in 
their identity but coniiected inseparably, wc can not make 
much headway in** understanding our experiences in the 
totality, of our present iiUelleclual attainment. 
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Protests have been recently raised against the present 
concept of sensation. Peirce^ Whitehead, Hartshorne and others 
have put forward views on the nature of sensory quality, 
which though differing in minor points are substantially 
the same. Their thesis is that the staff of which the entire 
content of consciousness is composed is fieling — ^'affective 
tonality’VTceling value". The diialistic conception of sensation 
and feeling is to be abandoned, 'ihe feeling-tone is not 
merely associated with a given sensory quality, but is *‘one 
with its essence or nature.” ‘‘Tho 'gaiety* of yellow is the 
yellowness of the yellow. The two are identical in that the 
‘yellowness* is the unanalysed and but denotatively identified 
X of w-hich the gaiety is the essential description or analysis". 
Analysis of an czpcrionce leads, when carried to its last stage, 
to a state of "affability** of Ci^nsciousnc^s— a mere affective 
tonality. The pnjposcd change in the concept of sensation 
is, therefore; to regard sensory quality as an affective conti- 
nuum. Such a concept embraces all t he principles and facts 
known to our intellect. The principle of mathematical 
roTj^mui^y, the* fundamental socittJ chararte.r of experience, 
the biological and evolutionary principles — all have been 
taken into consideration in the formulation of this new concept. 
The continuity principle is respected by making tho changes 
of sensory qualities a question of degree only ; the present- 
time emphasis on the social as[)ect of experience accounts for 
this very “objectivity** or “over against us** character of sensa- 
tions. ‘‘The ‘coldness* of green, the ‘distance* of blue, the 
'aggressiveness* of red, embofly inodes of variation fully 
explicable only in terms of experience conceived as a social 
continuum’*. 'Jhc evolution of different specialised sensory 
qualities may be explained on the supposition of a primitive 
quality of sensation, the affective qualily, from which develop- 
ment or differentia tiuu has occurred pari pas&u with the 
development of new, structural organs. 
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The current concept of sensation seems to furnish no basis 
fur the explanation of the illusory character of perception, 
strong emotional tone of the 'complexes* (in Freudian unconsci- 
ous) or, the clusure principle of the Gestalt psychology. In fact, 
the propoiinders of those principles or theories have put aside 
sensation as something with which they are not concerned. 
The proposed concept of sensation may be acceptable and 
useful to them. 


Fsycho* Analysis and Academic Psychology 

Abstracts of the Paper read at Waltair, Dec. 1934, 

By 

Pars Ram. 

Academic psychology and science have maintained an 
attitude of reserve if not of suspicion towards the findings of 
psycho-analysis. Men trained in the traditional scientific 
technique find themselves transported to an unfamiliar uni- 
verse of discourse on reading psycho analytic literature and 
they refuse to recognize the status of psycho-analysis as a 
scientific discipline. This is due to the fiict that modern 
scientific structure remains to a groat extent unexplained. 
Moreover it excludes an important aspect of experience 
from its construction. Builders of academic psychology in 
approaching their subject-iiiatter ap[)Iied logic relentlessly 
inorder to make a coherent system of psychology. Freud and 
his followers on the other hand cuined their concepts freely 
as clinical data foredd these cunce})ts on them. Hence the psy- 
cho-analytic theory as it stands to day is more difficult and 
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confusing than ever not only for the laymen but also for the 
specialists in psycho-analysis. It must be said however, 
that psycho-analytic concepts are more near to life and help 
in understanding these aspects of human nature on which 
academic psychology is mute. Hence arises the desirability 
of a closer examination of psycho- analytic meihod and 
theories with a view to determine the contribution this new 
science can make to the technique and methodology of academic 
psychology. This paper is a preliminary attempt in that 
direction. Fsycho-nnaiytic method is strictly a scientific and 
empirical method. 'I ho analyst observes the spontaneous 
behaviour of his patient very ininutoly including the insigni- 
ficant movements and gestures. This mode of observation 
is much superior to any in laboratory situation. It has the 
following advantages : 

1. Reactions of the individual can be studied with refer- 
ence to the totality of their relation to life. 

2. Individual experiences can be studied from the 
ontogenetic point of view. 

3. Ontogenetic study will throw' light on the i»hylo- 
gencsis. Psychologists who may accept the scieniific char.'ictcrs 
of the j»sycho-analytic nuthod usually object to the interpre- 
tation which the psycho-analysts put on theii data. Interpre- 
tation in psycho-analysis is never made categorically. Very 
often the analyst has to change his interpretations. Again 
interpretation is not the result of suggestibility aroused in 
the patient as a true int;erpretatioii always arouses 0 ])position. 

In apprai.-ing i)sycho-analytic theory of impulses it may 
be observed that there is no strict boundary a priori betw'eeii 
the mental and the ])liysical between the energy that is 
manifested in bodily reactions. Kiiorgy of the instinct is 
discharged ill all phenomena which constitute life. The old 
distinctions between body and mind made purely on heuristic 
basis may be revised in the light of the above remarks. 
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In conclusion it may be remarked that there is the danger 
of psycho analysis inflating the scientific concepts, as they 
stand today. Categories of Science need revision and exten- 
sion so that the facts of psycho-analysis may be incorporated. 


The Epistemology of Illusion (as Non-cognitive 
Construction) 

By 

BHASKiR. S. NaIK. 

The givenness of the illusory and its consequent cancella- 
tion is responsible for fantastical idealistic interpretations of 
empiricality. On the ground of the cancelling experience 
the illusory is shown to be a non-cognitive construction. 

It is contended that the content of the negative judgment, 
"this is not snake” cannot be formulated in objective terms 
fur the simple reason that it is negated. Now, if the negated 
content cannot bo characterised in objective terms and still 
the judgment is to be valid or signiBcant we have to say 
that the content is spcciBable only as what was believed, that 
is, by the past belief in the snake. The past belief, however, 
cannot claim to be a substantive subjective fact in so far as 
it is definitely rejected now. So the past belief as well as 
the present disbelief arc both non-cognitive. Just as the 
belief in the negative judgment is the rejection of the past 
belief so also the belief in aihrmation is the rejection of the 
past disbelief. Tlius cancellation and ailiriiiation arc explained 
away as non cognitive alVair. 
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When it is said that to affirm a belief is to reject the 
previous disbelief in its content we have to ask : what is the 
nature of this rejected disbelief/ Can disbelief like belief 
be an original attitude of mind to be subsequently rejected 
or reaffirmed ? On the above hypothesis the phenomena of 
error and illusion .arc in fact impossible. 

Moreoveri the snake rope, on the view under consideration, 
becomes a content at once both believed and disbelieved. 
This is obviously unintelligible — apart from the difficulty how 
a belief or disbelief gets specified externally. Apart from 
the difficulty to understand this external specification which 
seems quite inconsistent with the nature of belief or disbelief, 
the account cannot explain the phenomenon of cancellation — 
the ousting of one percept by another. Both the belief and 
disbelief, on this view, being non cognitive, cither cannot be 
said to have advantage over the other and hence there seems 
to be no criterion by which one can bo said to have the 
capacity to oust the other, 

The non-cognitive ex})lanati()n rules out the possiblity of 
memory in general and particularly the memory of illusion. 
In what sense can wo urge that ‘•conFciousness of the imst 
belief is not memory’*? Can we really take the past belief 
to be "a transitive fringe” of the content now remembered / 
We can realise how far this view is drastic when it states 
that in the case of illusion **tho pastness of the percept is 
but a quality of the percept — a name for the presented un- 
reality.” This is simply to deny that there was any percep- 
tion of the snake at all. 

If it be objected here that just as memory of feeling is 
to live through the feeling again so also **to be conscious of 
a subjective fact like belief is to have a present dealing with 
the content of the belief in the way of rejection or reaffirma- 
tion.” Wc may say that the analogy does not help us much. 
For, from the nature of the case the past can be significant 
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only in tho now of the preamt. The past to reveal itself 
docs not require the impossible fact that knowledge itself 
should lapse into the past. Our epistemological realisation 
as false does not necessitate the fact that the illusory should 
not be presented as a content to consciousness, on the contrary, 
it is just possible that the illusory presentation necessarily 
presupposes the sense of objectivity. It would not be quite 
meaningless to say that the cancellation of the given illusory 
snake is significant only in reference to the cognitive belief 
in the rope. 

In every piece of knowledge whether it be perception, 
judgment, inference or even illusory apprehension, the self- 
evident is involved as the necessary presupposition, and this 
docs not require that the illusory should not be presented as 
a definite content to consciousness. Neither the presentation 
of the illusory nor its subsequent cancellation warrants the 
hypothesis of tho content being a non>cognitive construc- 
tion. 

But there may be illusions which are not cancelled at all 
in life. Can we say that such experiences are incapable of 
being remembered ? Shall we say that wrong knowledge is 
no knowledge ? Only cognitive experiences are capable of 
being reiiieiubcred. But this seems to be violating the dictum 
that illusory experiences are not remembered because they are 
incapable of being retained, owing to their being there without 
the aid of empirical psychosis. 



The fate of the Soul in Behaviorism. 

By 

U. C. Bhattacharyya. 

In this short paper I propose to discuss how the Soul has 
farod in Behaviorism. The position of the bchaviorist is 
this. There is no mind or mental existence. Man is but a 
bundle of instincts, 'rhinking is largely a verbal process. 
The result of all this is that there is no soul. Man is after all 
an organism of a particular type, Personality is only a con- 
venient way of expressing the fact that we are looking at tho 
individual not from the standpoint of how well or how poorly 
any particular emotion instinct or group of habits he possesses 
may function, but from that of how the organism as a whole 
>York8 or may work under changed conditions. 

We object to Behaviorism not because it offends against 
accepted religious codes but because even as a scieiitifiG 
doctrine, it is open to serious objections. Judged as a psy- 
chology it is inaccurate and untrue. The Behaviorist urges that 
in order that Behaviorism may have the same power of 
predicting events as other sciences have, it must free itself 
from notions connected with mind and mental oxisterioc. 
But is this a reasonable ambition on tho part of psychology ? 
Even without accepting the behaviouristic interpretation of 
man, some prediction of his activities is possible. But there 
is a limit to this predictability. Can we point out to any 
particular gland secretion in a man when he deserts his wife 
or lives in a gutter ? Behaviorism cannot explain all human 
behaviors. It is further claimed that Behaviorism can train 
men up as better citizens. But a machine has no initiative. 
One machino cannot improve another as Watson improves a 
dog. If we are all machines, how about all this talk of train- 
ing men for better life and making the world a fitter place 
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for human habitation ? The oontral tiling in Behaviorism is 
the machine idoa. Man is a physiological machine. A 
machine does not behave differently if placed in a group of 
similar other machines. But man does behave differently in 
two different situations. Behaviorism has also a materialistlo 
bias. Kven assuming that mind is a quality of matter, it is 
not the quality of all matter. This is an important fict. All 
matter does not behave in exactly the same way as an organ- 
ism. ilow do we account for it ? Behaviorism cannot. 

We frankly admit that Behaviorism has certain merits. 
It is right in extending the bounds of psycho-physics and phy- 
siol* igieal ps3’ch(jIogy. Wo also rcjgard it a merit of BL'Iiaviorisin 
that it 111 ikes hiiiirin behavior an object of special study. If 
Tieliaviorism regarded itself as an extension of physiology, we 
could appreciato it. But to call irsolf a psychology is a 
misuse of names. b"or it is psychology without a Psyche. 


Personality and Impersonality of God* 

By 

C. N. Ananta Uamaita Sastri. 

It can be proved that the Pravidian conception of God 
is Personal. The word distimtly shows GojPs love to 

creations and the created beings’ exalted love to each other or 
one another. In the case of human beings their love may be 
towards God as well. 'Pho demonstrative A is at the bottom 
of the term Anba, This tiemondrativti in this word domons- 
tratos that love of a blissful natun 3 cannot but have reference 
to God. It has to be borne in iniiiJ tliat the Tamil term for 
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God viz., hadasxd shows that God is both immanent and 
transcendent. The Tamil synonym for God Irai the final and 
eternal Lord is made secondarily applicable to human lords, 

‘ On the lap of the Gods” is an English idiom and Tamil 
idiom also has A'ndar and uxhhar in the ])lural. A in Andar^ 
is also the one Tamil demonstrative of distance. The mouth 
is widest open when we utter A and the function of this 
demonstrative \\hich has changed in the Indo European 
and Semitic groups which shared the demonstratives in 
common, is philologically seen in anatomical purity. U is 
the demonstrative cf hiddenness and it is interesting to find 
it in Umbar. 

Inham^ the low love or pleasure is related to this world, 
I being the demonstrative of nearness. Peiinbam is a 
com|X)und word coined to denote heavenly bliss even in this 
woild. It literally means the big pleasure even ‘there’ as 
opposed to the counterpart compound sumetimes used fur 
Inbam, This counterpart literally means the small pleasure 
of this world. 

The one terra for God in Sanskrit which retains the idea 
of {he j>er8onality rurusha. It has other meanings, the 
jeevatman^ the person in grammar, and male. 

May the tiieory of personality prevail ! 



Modern Psychology and Philosophy-* 


PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 

{Psychology Section) 

By 

H. P. Haiti, M.A. 

I gratefully appreciate the honour done to me by asking 
me to presifle over the Psychology Section of the Tenth 
Indian Philosophical Congress and I thank the authorities of 
the Congress for it. 

Ps5’chology claims nowadays complete independence of 
Philosophy and it is usual for Psychologists in the West to 
meet on a platform S(*panite from the philosoiihical. The 
Psychological section of the Indian Philosophical Congress 
may raise, therefore, the iiroblcrn of the relation of modern 
Psychology to Philosophy. I propose to deal within the 
narrow (compass of this address with certain broad as{)ects of 
this relation. 

Psychology, as we all know, was content to form a subsi- 
diary part of Philosophy for more than two thousaml years 
and it is only very recently that it has been able to dissociate 
itself from philosophy and to pursue its course as an inde- 
pendent science. It is interesting to note the psychological 
reactions of the two sy>tems of knowledge to the new situation 
before dealing with the relation between them. 


• Being the Presidential address, Indian Philosophical Congress, 
1935 - 

In order to conform to the limits set by the Editor of the Procee- 
dings, I have to omit parts of the original address *-H. M. 
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The present attitude 

The attitude of Psychology can be stated in a few words. 
It is proud of its present position as an iudein^ndeiit natural 
science, working for human welfare in various directions af er 
the manner of the sister sciences, and Kioks regrelfiilly back 
to the long period of its tiitelege under philosophy. As a 
consequence, it fights shy if any pn blem or concept that seems 
to have a iihilosophical flavour. It tries to rnovo furlher and 
and further awny from philosophy, consciously at least. 

Not being in active touch with philosophy, it is raiher 
difficult for me to correctly assess the feelings of the philo- 
sophers with reference to modern psychology. Many seem to 
regard psychology as just one of the sciences and to believe 
that philosophy has no special interest in it, as if the long 
associaticui of psychology with philosophy in the past was a 
purely disinterested 'trust*. Others, however, seem to recognise 
a special relation, as is evident from their desire to retain 
'Aindylicar psychology as a part of philosophy. It appears 
that many entertain doubt as to the really scientific character 
of psychology and look upon the present hostilities within it 
as an indication in support of their doubt. 

I believe that the present redation of complete aloofness 
between psychology and ]jliilosophy is a hit forced and 
strained, and has arisen ina inly out of historical reasons ; and 
that there is po>siliiIil.y of more sjnii athetic understanding 
between them wdtliout the pncrifice of their fundamental 
characters as science and philosophy respectively. 

Philosophical tendencies within Psychology. 

It appears to me that if we critically examine the char- 
acteristics and aspiniti' ns of modern indeja-ndent psychology, 
we can point our finger to ilifl'erent quarters where it seems 
to come close to and even touch philosophy. *] he first point 
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of contact between the two systems is represented by certain 
philosophical tendencies ^Yithin present day psychology. 

'I hose consist in the aspiration of the schools and individual 
systematisers to explain life, and even reality, in terms of 
psychological concept. It is interesting to see that those 
\\\io have begun by damning and avoiding philosophy 
in all forms should end by developing jihilosophical views of 
life ! I will illustrate this tendency with the help of a few 
examples. 

UlcdongMll* recommends his purposive psychology as the 
only possible hnsis of 'ruleological lMiiloso|»hy, ns it is the key 
eoiice[)t of life. IndecMl he conceives of a hormic physics and 
chemistry. 

^*he Ilehaviourists are rig'»iirously consistent in their 
thinking and maintain physiologism in the face of epistemo- 
logical cliflieulties that have been pointed out so often by 
their critics. It is the nerves, ami as the nervous tissue is 
reducible to pbysicuil and choinioal units, matter, that deter- 
iniin’s behaviour and constitutes the ultimate reality. The 
same type of ])hiloso]>hy is also illustrated by the Environ- 
inontalisin ^ that traces oven the complex and higher forms 
of behaviour to the sjiecific eilcct of environmental stimuli 
and that furms a second main note of Heliavioiirism. Watson* 
is outspoken in his desire to snp])]ant existing philosophy 
by what is claimed as the new jihilosophy of life based on 
the expcriim iital method. Wicss.* one of the Behaviourists, 
is more thorough and advances an electro-proton philosophy 
of life. 


1. Psychologies of 1930. chap x. 

2. Wordworih— Coiucinporary schools of psychology, p 73 

3. Waison— Behaviourism 

4. Witss— Psychologies of 1930, chap 13. 
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The Gestalt school, though beginniug on an experimental 
basis, has been n\ore ambitious than the rest and seems to 
have discovered the supreme category of being in the Oestalt 
It constitutes the principal characteristic and reality not only 
of mind, but also of life and matter. It is the concept which 
knits up Psychology, Biology and Physical Sciences in one 
lump. 

I may also refer here to the 'critical personalism’ of 
William Stern in whom Psychology and Philosophy appear 
to be closely combined. The concept of ‘personality’ is a 
valid concept within empirical Psychology hut reaches out 
here into the heights of Philosophical speculations. 

Instances given above come from within the experimental 
field. To take instances from the clinical 1 may refer 
to the philosophical tendencies of Freud’s and Jung’s thoughts, 
Jung is outspokenly philosophical and even mystical from the 
very beginning, specially in his concepts of the Archetypes 
and Anima. Freud, beginning with a scientific open minded- 
ness as regards theories could not resist in the end the 
temptation to round up his views into a consciously 
elaborated system. In bis Viohlevi of Lay Analysis^ he 

candidly admits “In the works of my later 3 ’oars I have 

given free rein to the inclination to spi cuiatiou which I kept 
down for so long.”® 

I have cited only a few instances of cxjilicitly philosophical 
ambition within Psychology. One can easily point his finger 
to a few others. 

What is the biunificance of the obviously philosophical 
tendencies we have illustrated above f 

’J he Fclectics, who form perhaps the majority group in 
contemporary psychology® and who want to keep close to 


5. The problem of Lay- Analysis, p 290 

6. e.g. as according to Boring and Woodworth. 
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experimental data above all, peem to regret the philosophical 
tendencies. Their feelings on the subject would be obvious 
from the following two quotations. 

‘We should keep our speculation (i. e. philosophical) apart 
from our regular business as psychologist, and certainly not 
make any claim on our fellow psychologists to join our outside 
ventures” (i.e. applicalion of psychology to philosophical 
problems) — Woodworth.^ Keferring to the philosophical trend 
in psychology, Boring® s»ys, ‘inevitably it must hinder work 
in the individual and thus the most rapid progress in the 
Science.* 

Though we may regret, like Boring, the philosophic deve- 
lopments in the interest of pn^gress of ‘pure' experiments in 
]*sychology, we can very well understand and sympathise 
with these tendencies. Woodworth® suggests that these are 
largely due to eagerness of the Schoolmen to capture the 
votes of the Eclectics who sitting ‘on the middle of the road’ 
‘do not admit allegiance to any school.* I boleive that, even 
if this motive exists, it is not very strong and significant. 
We know of similar tendencies on the part of Physical Scien- 
tists e. g. Haeckel, Ostwald, Mach etc, to present comprehen- 
sive views of the world in terms of scientific concepts. This 
tendency ap])ears, however, to be more frequent and powerful 
in psychology than in the other sciences. Is it a remnant 
of tlie i)rolonged intimacy between philosophy and psychology 
in the pnst ? Or is it due to the easy applicability of psycho- 
logical analysis and concepts to philosophical problems ? That 
Psychological fiicts and concepts are so applicable is call 
illustrated from Indian Philosophy, as pointed out by Sir. S, 
Radhakrishnan' ® and Prof. Boso.'^ 

7. Con temporary schools of p^ycholo^y, p 217 

8. History of Kxpeiiniental psycholoyy, p OOi. 

9. Contemporary schools of psycholo^^y, p 218 

10. Indian philosophy vol 1 

11. The psychological outlook in Hindu philosophy. 
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One of the cnnseR of the philosophical developments of 
Psychology seems to bo connected with the extension of the 
scope and meaning of the Mental under the influence of 
Biology. ]\Iind now ap])oaTS almost all along the biological 
line and a general theory of psychology is likely, therefore, 
to develop into a statement of the most general jirinciplc of 
life. 

A priori Postulates 

We have seen that the Psyehological Schools have tended 
to approximate philosophy by developing in their final form 
along philosophical linos. A second tendency at approxima- 
tion is indicated if we analyse the schools into their funda- 
mentals. They would turn out to be based on certain 
apriori general ]winciples or postulates. These constitute 
the essence of the standpoints and, as Boring^ ^ puts it, 
"pre-determ ine the nature of Psychology for them ( the 
f^chclastics ) and evaluate data which claim to be part of 
j)8ychology,*’ These are, in other words, far-reaching in 
their eflfects in as much as the scope, method, arrangements, 
selection of contents and theoretical iiiterj>retations arc 
almost wholly determined by thorn. There scenis to bn a 
close relation between the tendency of I he .Schools to develop 
philosophically and their tendency to work down from general 
postulates, and it is po.-e*iblu to regard the former as a conse- 
quence of the latter. 

It is not possible here to delineate in details the efTccts of 
apriori postulates on the tliofiries and researches of the Schools. 

1 will content myself with simply ])ointing out the funda- 
mental .assumptions behind some of the prevailing standpoints. 

We may take structural ism for our illustration. It is well 
known that, that the structuralists'* arc keenly alert about 

12. Psychologies of 1930, p 115 

13. Tichencr— Funcliot..!! psyrhnlcgy and the psychology of act. 

Am. J. psy'^ho. 1921 1922. 
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the dividing line between the philosophical and the psycholo- 
gical and aro partionlurly zealous to preserve the ‘pure* 
character of thoir science. It claims to have provided the 
formula on which the foundation of scientific experimental 
psychology was possible in the late nineteenth century. 

The theoretical assumptions of the structuratists have been 
criticised as being uncritically speculative by other Scholastics 
as also by the Kcloctics. The basic assumption relates to the 
nature of mind as being a structure of discrete elements. 
This concept of element detormines the whole character of the 
science. Mental states being complexes of discrete units, 
introspective analysis, patterned on physical analysis as closely 
us the nature of the material allows, forms the method of 
study. Complex mental events are to bo understood by being 
reduced to the oleiin.’iits involved in their constitution. 
Psychology can have but a descriptive ideal and if explana- 
tion implies reference to dependable conditions, the ultimate 
principle of explanation in Psychology cannot but be 
physiological'*. 

The eloinents are hypothetical and their speculative 
character has been exposed by the Gestalt Psychologists'® 
who claim to have proved the organised nature of all actual 
experiences. The conception of sensation, the most funda- 
mental of the structuralists elements, may be traced to that 
of unitary nerve impulse caused by an unitary stimulus — a 
conception usi'ful for Kxperimeiital physiology, which had 
iiiuluiibtedly a preponderant inlluence on the origin of both 
experimental psychology and striictiiralism. 

One of the consequences of the exact correlation between 
stimulus and nervous impulse on the one hand and sensation 
on the other, is the doctrine of constancy of sensation as a 

14. Tichener — Tcxt-Hock of psychology 

15. Koh'er — Gestalt psychology. 
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mental implied in structnrAlism. Another apriori 

belief implied in the eleinantarisni of the structuralists consists 
in the supposition that the elements, bcin^r stable and 
constant in nature, arc substantial. Tichener, the greatest of 
the structuralists, opposes^ ^ substantialism of the mind as a 
^Yhole to make room for that of mental bitH. It is because of 
this substanti.alistic ini plication that the question of attributes 
has a prominent place in Ticheiierian Psychology, 

The apriori charnctor of the basic assumptions of the 
Behaviour istic position has boon repeatedly brought out by its 
critics. 'J he progress of liehavioiirisin has been marKed by rigor- 
ous pursuit and application of these assumptions, without any 
heed to insurmountable methodological dilTiciiltics and epistemo- 
logical fallacies. '1 hese assumptions arc mairdy twofold— e. g. 
(1) that, behaviour which is ultimately a groiiji of somatic 
reactions constitutes the only subject matter ; and (2) that, tho 
study of functional dependence of behaviour on stimulus the 
only valid and possible method of PsvL'hology. No reference 
to qualitative experience is felt necessary, even though descrip- 
tion of different kinds of stimulus as also of behaviour is being 
constantly carried on by the Behaviourists themselves in ti-rms 
of such experiences. 'J'his state of things arises out of a 
passion for consistency and indicates the tendency to develop 
the psychological system from certain postulates. 

Gestalt psychology begins with a critical consideration of 
the basic assumptions of structural psychology. But when 
it comes to systematic generaiisatiou from its own standpoint, 
it reveals the influence of certain postulates comparable 
in general nature to those involved in other stand.points. 
The concept of (Jestalt, though originally based on experiments, 


16. Kaffka— Growth of mind 1924. p 371 

17. Text- Book of psychology see 3. 
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is raised into an all-porvading priiioiple which explains every- 
thing and in which all experieiies and realities lose their distinc- 
tive characleristic.s. 1 may also illustrate by reference to the 
treatment that the problem of psychophysical relation recieves 
in Gestalt psychology. The Gestalt theory makes rather an easy 
solution of the problem by postulating exact correspondence 
between the psychological Gestalt and the physiological, which, 
ill turn, arc postulated to correspond with the physical 
Gestalt. It implies, in other words, the copy theory in its 
gross form on the e])istomologicil sido.^® One may suspect, 
therefore, that the concept of Gestalt, though well supported 
in certain fields of experiments, has had an apriori orientation 
in the mind of the Gestalt theorists. 

It seems to me that the wide divergences between the 
schools within present day psychology is mainly due to apriori 
character of their standpoints. Some concept is uncritically 
accepted as ]irimary and supreme, and in the zeal for system 
making, attempt is made to mould facts, theories and methods 
into it. Tlie general proCLMlure followed by the schools thus 
appears in many cases similar to the mode of thinking of the 
speculative philosophers. It seems to me that postulates 
behind the standpoints of the schools raise an important ques- 
tion, c. g. the epistemology of psychological enquiry. Psycho- 
logy does not appear to feel at prestuit any need for this ; for, 
the sister sciences hive very well managed without it. But the 
case of psychology scorns to me to stand apart. Without preli- 
minary examination of methodological assnni[jtions, we are 
likely to develop variety of imitually quarrelling standpoints 
and systems, as wc have done within the last three decades. 
A need for such an examination is very strongly suggested 
by the recent movement in Germany that wants to oppose 
psycholotjy as a mtiiral sciemy by p^]p'holo(jy as a cultural 

1 8. Petei maim —The Gesialt rhc:>ry, p 312 
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Following Dilthoy’s famous dictum *'\ve explain 
(the life of) nature, we understand the life of mind,” the 
cultural psychologists^^ have called in question the purpose and 
method of ‘explanatory* psychology and recommended intuitive 
understanding as the valid psychological mtehod. 

Psychological aspect of Philosophy, 

If psychol logical concepts have tended to develop 
independently along philosophical directions, philosophical 
speculation has also tended to be based on the application of 
psychological analysis. In other words, the ])hilosophical 
aspect of ps^-chology has its counterpart in psychological 
aspect of ])hilosopliy. This relationship may be regarded to 
constitute the third point of contact between the two 
branches of knowledge. 

Philosophical speculation may be generally said to involve 
psychological knowledge but the applicability of it is specially 
obvious in connection with problems of epistemology and 
ethics. The theoretical basis of the special relationship of 
philosopliy with psychology rests on the fact that philosophi- 
sing is an effort that the huninii mind makes only at a certain 
height of its development, and that it consists in the use of 
the developed mind for a specific j)ur[;ose. As psychology 
deals with ways of functioning of tlie mind from the point of 
view of (letached observation, it should have important bear- 
ing on the philosophical pursuit. Sciences deal with objects 
of experience ; psychology with the experiencing as such ; 
philosophy consists in critical consideration of experience ns 
a whole and in all its f^rms with a view to a comj)rcheiisivo 

I nterpretation. In doing its work philosophy requires to 
ixuniiiie critically tim conditions and nature of experiencing 
in fill forms (including modes of value oxperieucc '. 

Contemj orary scientific ]»sychology has been indifferent 

19 t.y. Diltl.cy, Spranycr, jaspers eic. 
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(mainly on account of historical reasons in my opinion) to 
psychological analysis that may bo applied for philosophy. 
This analysis and the knowledge it yields are now in the 
hands of philosophers and represented by ‘Analytic psycho- 
logy.* This type of psychology works under difficulties”*® due 
to combination of ])hil()so))hical and psychological interest in 
the same person and is specially susceptible to metaphysical 
bias. 

I think it is possible to organise from the point of view of 
philosophical prt>blems psychological knowledge that would 
not consist merely of uncontrolled personal introspections of 
individual philosophers, but would be based on controlled and 
verilied evidences acceptable to sci* ntilics psychology, 'fho 
proposed syst(?in of psychological knowledge would constitute 
a form of ap|)liod psycliology, comp li able in its aims to Kduca- 
tional Psychology. Philosophy, like education, is more lhari 
jjsychology but, also like eilucaiion, rests partly on it. 

Organisation of psychological knowledge and research for 
philosophical application need nut. be regarded as a retrograde 
step. 1 believe that psychology emancipated and independent, 
is dilTeront from psychology in tutelage, and may look upon 
poilosophical prohlems without fear of being adversely iiillu- 
ei^ccd thereby, and without giving up its empirical standpoint. 
iScientific psychology is empirical without being able to be fully 
experimental as yet * ' in many parts of its wide field ; and the 
organisation of psychological knuwloilge from the special point 
of view of its application to jihilosophical enquiry may rest 
on an empirical basis. I suggest that it may also rest 
partly on the experimental basis. I may refer to some 
experiments of the psychological laboratory that are capable of 


20, Cf. Boring. Pbycholigics of 1930 chap. 6. 

21. Boling. Psychologies of 1930 chap. 6. 
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being Applied, with some re-oricntation or change, for throw- 
ing light on philosophical problems, c.g. (1) Experiments on 
Perception and Illusion. These may show relativity of the 
sense of reality and illustrate conditions thereof. (2) Experi- 
ments on thought processes. In the hands of the Wiirzberg 
psychologists those have yielded analytic results mainly. 
They seem capable of development from the side of functional 
analysis so as to show how meanings and relations are appre- 
hended. (3) Studies on noe-gcncsis by Spearman®* may 
illustrate development of concepts. (4) Studies on will pro- 
cesses by Aveling, Michotte etc. reveal important distinc- 
tions within the province of Will (5) 'I osting and jjsycho- 
analytic results reveal conditions and corrclatiMUs of value 
experiences etc. 

I can suggest certain obvious atlvaritagf*s in favour 
of the proposed Philosophical Psycholoiry as a distinct 
branch of psychological knowledge. IVoblerns, o.g. relation 
of body and mind, place of mind in life etc., that lie on the 
border line between philosophy and psychology will have 
their proper place in it. ].^)uilt on empirical and ])artly 
experimental basis, it may render certain aspects of philosophical 
speculation more factual and definite. It may constitute a 
separate unit for teaching, within jthilosophy, if not within 
psychology, as also for research. Kut the most important 
advantage from the si<lo of psychology may lie in the possi- 
bility of ]iSychology being consciously alert about the relative 
distinctions in the standjioint and scope of the two disciplines, 
and thereby rendering the unconscious philosciphicnl bias on 
it innocuous. Lastly, it would oiTcr a distinct fuM of work 
for the philoso]»hically tnindod psychologists as well as for 
the psychologically minded philosophers. 

In dtaliiii/ with philosophical psycli<d'»gy I have referred to 

22. Spearman claims to explain concepts like Infinity, God etc, by 
his nec-geiictic principles. 
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the possibility of attempting from the scientific point of view 
what is now being done by Analytical psychology, without 
impairing of course, the scientific character of psychology in 
this attempt. Whether this be feasible or not, it appears as a 
fact to me that philosophising depends on special use of the 
mental functions and this fact constitutes the basis for a special 
relationship between philosophy and psychology. 

Psychology of philosophy 

If there be any objection at present to the recognition of 
philosophical ]isychology as a branch of empirical p-ycholog}', 
there would be no such objection, I think, to the recognition 
of psychology of j)hilosophy a'< a distinct line of psychological 
rest?aich. 1 may regard this line ns the fourth point of contact 
between philosophy and psychology. It would aim at viewing 
the philosophic activity as a whole in relation to characteristics 
of the mind which constitutes the context or background 
conditions of such activity. It is grounded on the fact that 
the active ]juvsuit of tihiloaophy depends on a mental charac- 
teristic that is popularly dcscribeil as philosophic interests 
and also on the fact that the special type of philosophy to which 
a philosopher fixes his allegiance is related to his personal 
psychological ( tcmporainental ! ) factors. Some of the roots 
of philosophy lie deep in human nature and psychology of 
philosophy would try to delve down tliese roots. Without 
denying the truth-seeking value of philosophy, it would try 
to interpret j)hiloso]>hical activiiy in general as also the spe- 
cial systems of pliile>opliy from the | syeliological side. Thiloso- 
phy need not object to such an interpretation. If it proves 
that jihilosophic truth is relative, there would be increase of 
tolcrence between one pbilusophy aiul another. It may also 
be possible that when the pTsonal determinants of philoso- 
phies are laid bare, their truth seeking function would 
become wore objective than at present and would lead to 
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bettor results. Psychology would gain by the widening of its 
field and aild new chapters to Type Psychology. 

If Psychology of Philosophies be taken as a sign of self- 
consciousness on the part of human thinking, Indian philo- 
sojihy should be said to have been more self-conscious 
than thought systems of the West, In ils doctrine of the 
grounds of ]>hiloso]ihica] enquiry, it explicitly deals with the 
conditions and motives thereof. In the doctrine of Adhikara- 
bheda (difference of aptitude and qualifications), it refers to 
the fact of correlation of different philosophical beliefs with 
different temperamental and attitudinal tendencies. The 
strong emphasis it lavs on the acquisition of the pioper 
emotional and intclK ctiial attitude by specific course of discipline 
(Sadliaii) j)oints also to the relation of jdiilosopliical appre- 
hension to intra-i)ersoi)al fact<»rs. The diffen nt syhtoms of 
Imli.Mii I hilosophy may bo correlated to different types of 
human nature. I may suggest hero that it is possible to 
define the main psychological attitudes behind the philosophical 
systems of the West also. 

In the West, analysis of the philosophic mind and philoso- 
phic interests has been attempted by several thinkers, e. g. 
Schopenhauer. James, Muller- Fiienfcls, Nietzsche, llerzborg. 
But their thoughts in this din ction have not been organised 
into a definite form. PsychoaualyiicHl investigations into the 
mcclianistn of personality from the genetic point of vow, may 
also throw light on some important factors behind philoso- 
phieal thoughts. I can not say how far the ‘understanding* 
psycliology which concerns itself with the relation of the 
total individual with his historical ihilifu and also with types 
oi culture manifestations, wouhl be of help in connection with 
j sychologicai study of ])hilosophy. 'J'hc possibility of help 
from ‘umierstanding* Psychology in this direction is iiidicaled 
from the fact that Jaspers has already written on the “Psycho- 
logies of Philosophy’* ( 1025 ). 
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Within tho short compass of this address, I have 
tried to indicate several poinU of contuci between con- 
temporary psychulojjy and philosophy, e, g. in connection 
with philosophical tendencies within Psychology, apriori 
character of basic assumptions of the Schools, possibility of 
Philosophical Psychology as branch of Psychological enquiry, 
and possibility of Psychology of Philosophies. 1 hope that 
the proposals contained in the paper will not startle either 
Philosophers or Psychologists further away from each other 
than they are at present. 



The Mind and the Body 

By 

Shtam Swaroop Jalota. 

(Summary) 

The problem of the Mind and the Body is almost as old as 
Philosophy itself. The various concepts of the mind and the 
body and the Inpothosos regarding' the relation between them 
are either confusing or absurd. The confusion and the absur- 
dity is the heritage of our original intellectual analysis of the 
one living and full blooded indivisible reality into the mind 
and the body. The body without the mind is an empty 
concept ; and the mind in isolation is but another empty 
concept. But when they are viewed in joint action they 
become an appreciable percept. Analysis in this case has 
inisiod us not merely from Reality but also from Truth. 

In the total konwledgc-siliiation we never have any 
•mere mind,' or ‘mere body’, but we always have a subject 
knowing an object. 'Fhe subject by itself is always a mind- 
body whole, or a psycho-somatic organism. While tho 
characteristic of the mind is only an inference from its 'knowing 
an object’, and the ’knowing’ of the subject can be safely 
reduced to the interpreting of an impression, this impression 
itself is the result of a physiological interpretation of the 
expression or the physical stimulation by the object within 
the knowledge-situation. Thus the complete situation may 
be described either <as a psyeho-physiologico physical Gcstalti 
or as an ^imprcssion-exfiressiun’ situation. 

The mind is not merely an interpretation at any particular 
time nor is it just a sum-total or a mosaic of psychical impres- 
sions, but is a flux of impressions or cittaaamtdna which is 
always found concomitant and in conjunction with the body of 
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the subject. There is every reason to believe that when the 
psychological subject falls in swoon or goes to sleep, the (lux 
of impressions continues albeit on a lower level, below tho 
level of the waking consciousness. In a sense, therefore, it 
may be said that the mental is only an impression^ or an 
interpretation of the expression of an object, from a particular 
point of view (Bewusstscinslagen) through a particular medium 
(the ]isychic). In the knowledge situation the body is merely 
a convenient symbol signifying the point whence the expression 
of tho object radiate. Here, the body or object can never be 
anything but the converging point of theso objective 
expressions. 



The affective view of sensory qualities 

By 

8. K. Bose. 

The current concept of sensation is both theoretically 
unsound and practically inadequate. Furthermore, our 
understanding of the relation between sensation and feeling is 
imperfect and unsatisfactory. 

A probable solution of the difficulty lies in the direction of 
shifting the centre of gravity, so to say, from sensation to 
feeling. Feeling is to be regarded as the primary and primal 
stuff of our experience, conscious or unconscious. The ele- 
ments of experience are to be conceived by considering them 
both in themselves and in relation to social, biological and 
evolutionary principles. Such a demand is satisfied, at 
least to a great extent, by accepting the view of ‘affective 
continnurn’ of experience and regarding feeling as the ultimate 
residue of analysis. The works of Pikler, Troland, Lavelle, 
Reich, Whitehead, Mitra and others point to the affective 
basis of sensory qualities. The writer’s own introspective 
analysis is in accord with that. According to this view, it 
would not be correct to say that feeling-tone is associated with 
a given sensory quality ; Tlie more correct version would be 
that the affectivQ tonality is identical with sensory quality 
being one with its essence or nature. 

Sensation and feeling, then, are not two independent 
psychical elements. Feeling is the original constituent of 
consciousness. Sensation and feeling, and sensations from 
different sense organs are linked up in a continuous system. 
Sense data are externalised subjective states. Qualitative 
analysis of elementary experiences shows that the qualitative 
diflerences arc due to expcriciice.s ivf continuous variables of 
affective-social life in its relation to environment. 



Ethical Consideration of Mechanical 
Determinism. 

By 

D. L. Do. 

§ 1. Here we propose to examine some of the stock 
arguments by which mechanical determinism has been 
defended, and to show how far they are tenable. 

By mechanical determinism is meant the theory which 
denies moral self or personality, the conditio sine qua non of 
moral science, and reduces the self to a mere scries or con- 
geries of temporal antecedents, states or conditions. 

A thorough -going determinist includes the doings of men 
as well as the motions of matter under the uniformity of 
nature. There is no ambiguity in the meaning he assigns to 
determination. It is the hypothetical necessity of science. 
The law of causality, he contends, applies in the same strict 
sense to human actions as to other phenomena, involving in 
both cases, not constraint but invariable, certain, and uncon- 
ditional sequence. The antecedents which determine human 
conduct must consist of (a) character and (b) external circum- 
stance. The moral causes or antecedents, determining voli- 
tion, are desires, aversions, habits, and dispositions, combined 
with outward circumstances suited to c.-ill those internal 
incentives into action. All these again are eflFects of causes, 
those of them which are mental being consequences of educa- 
tion, and of other moral and ]»hysical influences. For it is 
pointed out by the upholder of mechanical determinism, that 
to deny the causal determination of our acts by antecedents 
is to deny the presence of rational connection in the psychical 
sphere, and thus to pronounce not only Psychology, but all 
the sciences which take psychical events as their material 
and attempt to discover rational connection between them 
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in principle impossible. Thus the very existence of Psychology, 
Ethics and History proves the applicability of the principle of 
causal determinism to mental states. 

This is still more evident if we reflect that all science 
consists in the formulation of laws or uniformities and that 
the formulation of ]a\YS rests upon the firinciple that the same 
result follows under same conditions i.e, upon the principle 
of causal determination. 

Further, if psychical events are not so determined, then 
Psychology and the mental sciences generally are inconsistent 
with the general principles of the mechanical physical scien- 
ces. 

And, as a matter of fact, wo do all assume that psychical 
events are causally determined by their antecedonts. In 
Psychology we assume that our choices are determined by 
the strength of motives. Hence, if you know what, arc the 
motives present to a man’s choice, and the relative strength 
of each, the dctermiiiist thinks the prediction of his coiidu' t is 
reduced to the purely mathematical problem of the solution of 
an equation or set of equations, ’l b us the doctrine of deter- 
minism is : “That, given the motives which arc present to nn 
individual’s mind and given likewise the character and dispo- 
sition of the individual, the manner in which he will act may 
be unerringly inferred : that if we know the jicrson thoroughly, 
and know all the inducements which are acting upon him, 
we could foretell bis conduct with as much certainty as we 
can predict any physical event.** (Hilill’s Logic. Book II, chap. 
II, § 2.) That our present mathematical resources will not 
avail for the unequivocal solution of such equations is, on 
this view, a mere temporary defect irnddental to the present 
condition of miithematical science. In principle the equations 
must be soluble, or there is no science of human action. 

And in practical life wc do all assume that it is possible 
to predict with considerable confidence the effect of typical 
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conditions upon the aggregate of mankind, and also, when 
you have the requisite data, the effect of a definite set of 
conditions upon an individual man. Thus we count upon 
the deterrent effects of punishment, the persuasive influence 
of advcrtisment, etc ; and again, in proportion as we really 
know our friends, we believe ourselves able to answer for 
their conduct in situations which have not as yet arisen. 
Why, then, should we suppose it theoretically impossible, if 
adequate data were furnished, to calculate the whole career 
of a man or society in advance, as the astronomer c;ilculatea 
the path of a planet from its elements ? 

§ 2. These are the chief of the stock arguments which 
have been adduced by the thori)ugh-going doterminists in 
siipi ort of their position. 

The logical value of all these arguments is nothing at all. 
They fall of themselves into two groui>8, one based upon the 
general view that all rational connection, or at least all such 
rational oonneotion ns is significant for our knowledge, is 
mechanical causal sequence, the other upon an appeal to the 
supposed actual practice of the mental sciences. 

Wo may begin with the first group. It is certainly not true 
that causal determination by antecedents is the only form of 
rational connection. For there is manifestly another type 
of connection which may be appropriately characterised as 
teleological coherence. In order to bring out the real force 
and significance of the latter type of connection we shall have 
to enter into an analysis of the process of voluntary activity, 
because the contention of the thorough-going detorminista 
trims ujion this very analysis Iheir procedure in the main is 
to regard motives as forces, between which in deliberation there 
is supposed to be a cjntiict, till at length one proves itself 
the strongest, whereupon the action, that is said to be doter- 
niined, ensues. 'I he man meanwhile seems to })lay the part 
of n passive spectator simply. How little he determines 
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the result siccording to this view is showUi for exam^e, by 
the reiterated statements of that classic determinist, Hobbes. 
“In deliberation there may be many wills, whereof not any 
is the cause of a voluntary action but the last,” ‘‘Will there- 
fore is the last a]ipetite in deliberating.** Now there is no 
doubt that motives in relation to each other have a certain 
analogy to force's or to weights, wheiTre indeed the word 
deliberation is derived. But the relation of motives to the 
subject deliberating is not at all that of independent forces 
applied to an inert object, albeit Hobbes treats of them under 
the head of Physics (Sec English Works, Holesworth’s edn., 
Vol. 1, p. 408.) Appetite and aversion imply something that 
seeks and shuns, a subject that actively strives according as 
it feels and as long as it lives. Psychologists do not ordina- 
rily talk of motives save in connection with deliberation, 
which in strictness is an intellectual rather than a conative 
process ; but for the purpose of our present discussion it will 
be convenient, and need not mislead, if wo regard motives 
not as pleas or reasons for acting but as impulses or tendencies 
to action, So regarded their characteristic is not, that like 
external forces they move or tend tt) move the subject, bub 
that they are thcmslcvcs part of the subject moving or tending 
to move, or more accurately, acting or tending to act. 

The analogy then between the relation of forces applied 
to an .inert object and the relation of conations to an active 
subject seems to fail in all essential points. So long as the 
subject does not act but merely deliberates or ponders how 
he shall act, there is some resemblnnce in his procedure to 
that of using a balance to determine weights. The suggested 
metaphor is as old ns Plato ; but it is only a metaphor after 
all. When, however, we consider the facta in their active rather 
than their cognitive aspect the disparity between the psychi- 
cal and the physical seems complete. Forces, though distinct, 
conflict only because they converge, so to say, on one subject. 
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The forces, that is, are applied to the body ; the motives 
spring from the subject. 

The body moves in the path which the forces collectively 
determine, the subject moves in the path which it selectively 
detcrmiiios. The magnitude of a force is referred to an 
objective standard, the strength of a motive depends on its 
subjective worth ; the sufficient reason is in the one case 
mechanical, in the other it is teleological. 

Nevertheless, the thorough-going determinist will doubt- 
less rejoin that these differences arc comparatively superficial, 
and that when we think the matter out what we come down to 
at last is in both cases alike the same necessitation, the 
same complete dctorrninatiou of the consequent by its ante- 
cedents. We speak of man’s path through life as well as of a 
body’s path through space, and this, however intricate it may 
have been, we know was throughout perfectly definite and 
at every point inevitably determined. Now what is true of 
the motion of a body is true of the doings of a man. Well, it 
is certainly true always that whatever is once determined is 
inevitably dcterminetl and that in this sense the complete 
antecedents uniquely determine the consequent. But is this 
a reason for ignoring the difference between the circumstances 
that determine the rolling of a stone and the volitions that 
determine the movements of a hero ? Or can any one seriously 
maintain that we get to the bottom of things by thus igno- 
ring it ? If the said (liffereiice is merely an accidental accessory, 
wbat is the essential characteristic that pertains alike to the 
physical event and to the voluntary act 7 It is, the deter- 
niinists will repeat, that the antecedents in both cases, in 
the rolling of the stone and in the willing of the man, are 
beyond control : as Hobbes has said, “The will is also caused 
by other things whereof it disposeth nob.” If we ask for 
further explication, we got two answers, more or less connected, 
which it will be best to consider in turn. 
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First, it is said, a man’s volitions depend on his nature, 
and that is not a matter of choice. If it be urged that often 
they depend rather on the charucter which he has acquired, a 
character which may control his nature, it is replied that 
acquired character is due to modification of nature induced 
by circumstances, so that after all we come back to nature or 
original character in the end. It is thus evident that charac- 
ter can never be interpreted by the determinists as an origi- 
nal frame of the mind, nor as a habitual disposition caused by 
a series of voluntary acts. Character is thus conceived by 
them as a temporal antecedent upon which motives from with- 
out operate. But what real distinction, we may ask, can any 
one find between a subject and its nature or character ? As 
to what an individual subject is, there may be room for much 
metaphysical dispute. But at least we are certain that it is not 
an indefinite 'this’ or an abstract entity, having only an 
extrinsic connection with its so-called nature. The same habit 
of thought which has led the indeterminists to talk of the free- 
dom of will apart from motives, has led the determinist, as 
Priestly has done, to talk of motives as the proper causes of 
human action, though it is the man that is called the agent. 
The efficiency and initiative that the indeterminist seems to 
find in the man apart from his character, the determinist 
professes to find in the character apart from the man. But 
whereas it is certain that there cannot be less in the concreto 
self than we know, there may very well be a great deal more ; 
and therefore, while it may be possible to clear indeterminism 
of its seeming paradox, it is not possible to reconcile thorough- 
going determinism with oiir actual experience. We might 
then fairly content ourselves by saying that thorough-going 
determinism finds at once in the doctrine variously known ns 
Sensationalism, Associationalism, Presen tationalism its logical 
outcome and its refutation. But the reasons of its failure can 
be put very briefly. In the first place, determinism and 
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sensationalism alike, in common Avith all naturalistic thinking, 
set out from the objective standpoint, as if it were absolute. 
The subjective factor in all exporience, which the natural 
sciences can safely ignore, can, they assume, be ignored by the 
moral and historical sciences too. The category of attribute 
or property which implies p)ssession is metaphorically used of 
things, though these, albeit qualified, in reality possess nothing. 
‘‘Without property no person,” Ucgel has said ; but we may 
convert this and say, without a person no property. Experi- 
ence in this sense is property: it is always owned. Percepts 
and appetites that nobody has are not percepts and appetites 
at all. To talk of motives conflicting of themselves is as ab- 
surd as to talk of commodities competing in the absence of 
traders. Again, if there is only a bundle of percepts and 
motives, but no self to determine and control, it is obvious 
that there can bo no self to be determined or controlled. But 
since presontationalism cannot consistently regard presentations 
themselves as purposive, there can be no purpose in the many 
at all. Finally, since the only causality naturalism recognises 
is the hypothetical regularity of sequence, there is no place 
left for efficiency : the world is resolved into mechanism, and 
so experience is explained away. The thorough-going deter- 
minism Avhich denies self-determination and self-direction in 
toto refutes itself by overshooting the mark and proving too 
much ; by resolving the subject of experience into an abstrac- 
tion it denies the reality of experience altogether. 

§ 3. Turning now to the detorminist’s allegations as to 
the factual procedure of the mental sciences, we may make the 
following observations ! — (1) As to the argument from the 
psychological treatment of motives as the determining antece- 
dents of choice, w’C may say that it is either a tautology or a 
fallacy. Choice is causally determiiuHl by the strongest motive ; 
what does this mean ? If the strongest motive simply means 
the line of action wo do in fact choose, the argument amounts 
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to the observation that we choose what we do choose, and not 
something else. But if motives arc to be regarded as antece« 
dents causally determining choice in proportion to their 
strength, we must suppose the strength of the various motives 
to be previously fixed, independent of the choice they deter- 
mine. Thus the deterniinist argument requires us to hold 
that alternative possibilities of action are already motives 
apart from their relation to the purpose of the agent who has to 
choose between them, and moreover have, independent of the 
purpose or character of the chooser, an inherent strength of 
their own. This seems to be absurd. An alternative is not 
a motive at all, except in relation to the already existing, but 
not fully defined purpose of some agent, and whether it is a 
strong or a weak motive depends likewise on the character of 
the agent’s purpose. The attempt to conceive of motives as 
somehow acting on a mind with an inherent strength of their 
own, is a palpable absurdity. 

§ 4. 'i'here is an equal absurdity inherent in the dotermi- 
nist view as to the kind of prediction of conduct w'hich is 
possible in concrete cases. We aver that no infallible ]>rcdic- 
tion of the cause of events in an inilividual case is ever ])ossi- 
ble. ]\Icchanical calculation and prediction may be possible 
in physical sciences simply because they deal with average 
character of a vast aggregate of processes which they never 
attempt to follow in their concrete individual detail. 'I'he 
uniformities advocated by the deterrninists might hold good, 
so long as they professed to be nothing more tlian statistical 
averages got by neglecting the individual peculiarities of the 
special cases composing them. It is not possible to know 
the character as a datum given in advance, from which to cal- 
culate, wdth mathematical precision, the as yet unknow^n 
future acts of the man in question, because the character is, 
in fact, not there as a given fact before the acts through which 
it is formed. The character is not a fixed and unvarying 
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quantity, given once and for all at some period in the 
individual’s development, and thenceforward constant ; it 
is itself, theoretically at least, in the making throughout life. 
No man’s character is fully expressed by his conduct in the 
past. '1 he character must include undeveloped possibilities. 
The whole nature of the self is unrevealed either to self- 
observation or to any human observation. The assumed 
data of prediction (in the case of character) are such that 
we cannot possibly have them until after the event. If 
the appeal then is to be to facts, can anybody seriously 
maintain that it is even ideally possible what he, still less 
what another, will think and do a week hence ? Besides, 
even if the forecast could be made it would take the week 
to make it ; for none of the intervening thoughts and 
deeds could be safely omitted ; nor could their rate be acce- 
lerated unless a like acceleration held throughout the world— 
and then we should be relatively just where we were before. 
'I'he so-called forecast in a word would be after the event. 
Surely if there is an empirical common-place beyond dispute it 
is this, that no man knows beforehand even his own possibili- 
ties completely, to say nothing of those of another. Therefore 
the determ inist data could at best be no more than a number 
of dispositions or tendencies, and from such data there can be 
no infallible prediction, because, in the first place, dispositions 
are not always developed into actual fixed habits ; and, in the 
second, their data, such ns they are, arc incomplete, seeing 
that dispositions may, and often do, remain latent and escape 
detection until the emergence of the situation adapted to call 
them out. So that, even if it were true that complete know- 
ledge of a man’s original stock ol dispositions would enable 
them to calculate his :.arecr from its elements, it would still 
be imiH)Ssible to be sun* that their knowledge of his disposi- 
tions was complete. 

§ 5, Our tinsx'er to the determini^’t contention that all 
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the sciences^ both physical and mental, admit of or proceed 
upon the application of the principle of causal determinism, is 
that mechanical postulates are valid only in physical sciences, 
because \ve have an interest — that of devising general rules for 
dealing with typical physical situations — which is met by neg- 
lecting all those aspects of concrete fact which the mechanical 
scheme excludes ; whereas in mental sciences our interest 
being fundamental]}' different from that in physical sciences, 
the mechanical postulates cannot have any claim to admission 
into mental sciences as their ruling principle. Our interest in 
these investigations is to obtain such a teleological represen- 
tation of psycliical processes as might be made available for the 
appreciative judgments of Kthics and History and their kind- 
red studies. Thus even admitting the possibility of treating 
psychical life for some purposes, by abstraction from its teleo- 
logical character, as if it were a mechanical st^quence, the abs- 
traction would be fatal for the purposes of the concrete mental 
sciences, and is therefore inadmissible in them. A teleological 
unity in which we are interested as a teleological unity cannot, 
without the stultification of our whole scientific procedure, bo 
treated in abstraction from its teleological character. Mecha- 
nical pustulates being methodological rules for the elimination 
from our data of everything which is teleological, they are only 
legitimate in Psychology so far as Psychology desires mechani- 
cal results. But the initiation of purposive action is not a 
process which Psychology can fruitfully treat as mechanical. 
Psychology, then, in its most characteristic parts, is not based 
upon the causal postulate of mechanical science, but on the 
conception of teleological continuity. 
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SUCESSION LIST 1925-34 

GENERAL PRESIDENTS 

1925 (Calcutta) Dr. Rabindra Nath Tagore 

1926 (Benares) Mahamahopadhyaya Dr. Qanganath Jha 
1027 (Bombay) Prof. S. Radhakrishnan 

1928 (]!iladras) Prof. A. B. Dhruva 

1929 (Lahore) Rev. Dr. W, S. Urquhart 

1930 (Dacca) Prof. A. R. Wadia 

1931 (Patna) Prof, 0. 11. Langley 

1932 (Mysore) Sir S. Radhakrishnan 

1933-4 (Poona)* Rai Bahadur Krishna Chandra Bhattacharyya 
1934 (Waltair) Rev. Dr. J. McKenzie 

* On account of an outbreak of plague the Congress met in 
March, 1934, instead of in December, 1933, 
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SECTIONAL PRESIDENTS 

1. Logic and Metaphyaici 

1925 Prof. A, 0. Hogg (Madras) 

1926 Prof. Hiralal Haidar (Calcutta) 

1927 Prof. Krishna Chandra Bhattacharyja (Calcutta) 

1928 Prof. O. R. Malkani (Anialnor) 

1929 Prof. A. R. Wadia (Mysore) 

1930 Prof. T. 1). Sully (Agra) 

1931 A. C. Miikhcrji, Esq. (Allahabad) 

1932 Prof. P. N, Srinivasachari (Madras) 

1933-4 Dr. Rasvihari Das (Amalner) 

1934 Dr. Adityanath Mukherji (Calcutta) 

2. History of Philosophy 

1925 Prof. P. B. Adhikari (Benares) 

1926 Dr. Prabhu Dutt Sastri (Calcutta) 

1927 Dr. S. N. Dasgupta (Calcutta) 

1928 Dr. S. K. Maitra (Benares) 

1929 Dr. Prabhu Dutt Sastri (Calcutta) 

3. Indian Philosophy 

1925 Prof. R. D. Rauade (Allahabad) 

1926 Prof. A. B. Dhruva (Benares) 

1927 V. Subrahmanj’a Iyer, Esq. (Mysore) 

1928 Prof. M. Hiri 3 'anna (Mysore) 

1929 S. S. Sur^’anar lyana Sastri (Madras) 

1930 Dr. Mahendranath Sircar (Calcutta) 

1031 Dr. S. K. Dus (Calcutta) 

1932 Prof. P. P. S. Sastri (Madras) 

1933-4 Dr. Sailcswar Sen (Andhra) 

1931 Mahatiriahopadhya\'a .S. S. Kiippiiswamy Sastri (Madras) 
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4. Religion 

1926 Prof. Q. H. Langley (Dacca) 

1926 Rev. Dr. W. S. Urquharfe (Calcatta) 

1927 Prof. P. N. Srinivasachari (Madras) 

1928 Dr. Miss Enola Eno (Lucknow) 

1929 H, D. Bhattacharyya, Esq. (Dacca) 

5. Ethics and Social Philosophy 

1925 Prof A. B. Wadia (Mysore) 

1926 Prof. J. McKenzie (Bombay) 

1928 Prof. P. A. Wadia (Bombay) 

*1920 Dr, Adityanath Mukhorji (Calcutta) 

*1980 Dr. K. A. Hakim (Osmania) 

1931* Prof. N, Venkataraman (Andhra) 
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1932 Prof. S, 0. Sathe (Bombay) 

1933-4 Prof. A. F. Markham (Patna) 
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1926 Prof. M. N. Tolani (Amalner) 

J227 Prof. Herbert Mark (Agra) 

1928 Prof. G. C. Chatterji (Punjab) 

1929 Prof. D. N. Sen (Patna) 1930 Dr. G. S. Bose (Calcutta) 
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1032 Dr. S. 0. Mitra (Calcutta) 

1933-4 Dr. T. A. Pnrushottam (Andhra) 

]9p 34 H. P. Maiti Esq. (Calcatta) 


* The name was changed into Ethics, Social and Political 
Philosophy. 













